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PREFACE, 


HIS Volume which forms one of Messrs Macmillan’s 

well-known Theological Manuals has been for some 
time in preparation and at length is in the reader’s hands. 
_The wide circulation, which has been attained by other 
Volumes in the series, encourages the hope that like them 
it will be found to supply a want. 

The present Treatise forms an Introduction to the 
Articles of the Church of England. I have used the term 
“Introduction” designedly. The Volume is not intended 
in any degree to enter into competition with such works 
on the same subject as those of Bishop Burnet, Bishop 
Beveridge, Bishop Browne, or Bishop Forbes. It contains 
numerous references to their works and to others of more 
recent authority, and the notes and _ illustrations, with 
which it is supplied, are intended to guide the student 
to the Authors, who have written more largely on the dif- 
ferent topics which again and again challenge discussion. 

The great object I have kept in view has been to secure 
as much clearness and distinctness of statement as possible, 
and by dividing the text into consecutive paragraphs, to 
emphasize the chief points which call for the student’s 
attention in grasping the meaning and interpretation of 
the Articles. Hence also I have constantly endeavoured 
to trace the connection of the several Articles; to indicate 
their source, object, and aim in the light of the great 
movements which called them forth; and then to illustrate 
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and explain by reference to Holy Scripture and Patristic 
writers the statements they contain, and to support these, 
where necessary, by reference to other symbolical writings 
of the Anglican Church, her Prayer-Book, Ordinal, Homi- 
lies, and Canons. 

In the interpretation of the Articles I have striven 
always to give due weight to their plain and grammatical 
sense, as they were understood by the divines of the 
period of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, and wherever 
the language of the Articles themselves has been doubtful 
or obscure, to remember the recommendation of the 
Canon of 1571 laid down in the same Convocation that 
required subscription to the Articles, to put forth only 
“that, which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old 
and New Testaments, and that which the Catholic doctors 
and ancient Bishops have collected out of the same 
doctrine.” “The Church of England,” writes Bishop Bull, 
“professeth not to deliver all her Articles as essentials 
of faith without the belief whereof no man can be saved ; 
but only propounds them as a body of safe and pious 
principles, for the preservation of peace to be subscribed, 
and not openly contradicted by her sons’”’ “We do not 
hold our Thirty-nine Articles,” says Archbishop Bramhall, 
“to be such necessary truths, ‘ertra quam non est salus, 
‘without which there is no salvation’; nor enjoin eccle- 
siastic persons to swear unto them, but only to subscribe 
them, as theological truths, for the preservation of unity 
among us, and the extirpation of some growing errors®” 
Made originally as comprehensive as possiblce* they are 


1 Bishop Bull, 4 Vindication of the Church of England, xxvii. Works, 
Vol. 11. p. 211. Oxford, 1846. 

2 See Archbp Bramhall, Works, Vol. 11. p. 2013 also p. 476, Oxford, 1842; 
see also Keble, Catholic Subscription to the xxxix Articles, p. 13. 

3 See Dixon, History of the Church in England, Vol. 111. pp. 820—527- 
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to be regarded as Articles of Peace intended to include 
and not exclude different schools of thought. 

In compiling this Introduction to the Articles I have 
had the advantage of the advice and co-operation of my 
friend and colleague the Rev. W. W. Williams, Fellow of 
S. Augustine’s College. He has carefully gone over the 
sheets and made many suggestions, which his extensive 
Patristic reading has made very valuable. I must also 
acknowledge with my best thanks the kindness of Messrs 
G. Bell and Co., for allowing me to make use of Ap- 
pendix iii, to Archdeacon Hardwick’s Hzstory of the 
Articles, and to place side by side the Latin Articles 
of 1563 and the English Articles of 1571. Nor must I 
forget the help I have received from.one of our Au- 
gustinian Students, Mr P. R. L. Fisher, who has verified 
for me many of the references in the text and the notes, 
and last but not least from the staff of the Cambridge 
University Press for not a few valuable hints and sug- 
gestions, while the work was passing under their hands. 

If this Introduction shall in any degree serve as a help 
to Theological Students in their study of the Articles, my 
labours will have been amply rewarded, and I shall feel 
I have attained the object at which I have aimed’, 


G. F. M: 
S. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 


S. Peters Day, 1895. 


1 For several points connected with the first Five Articles the Student will 
do well to consult the ‘‘ Introduction to the Creeds.” 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE fact that a second Edition of this “Introduction 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles” has been called for within 
less than twelve months seems to show that at least in 
some measure it serves the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

The task of preparing this Edition has fallen to a great 
extent on my friend and colleague Mr Williams, who 
rendered such signal service in the preparation of the 
first. In the present Edition he has incorporated the 
results of friendly criticisms which have reached us from 
various quarters, and in the additional notes at the end 
of the volume has supplied from his own wide reading 
and careful investigation much that will help to illustrate 
several points, which of necessity have been but briefly 
noticed in the body of the book. 

We both desire to express our obligations to several 
friends for their kindly communications, and especially 
to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, who has evinced a very 
welcome interest in the volume, and has offered not a 
few valuable suggestions, of which we have been glad to 
avail ourselves, 


GS EM: 


St AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, CANTERBURY, 
Laster Term, 18096. 


PREPACHK VO Ihe “DHIRD EDITION. 


DURING the fourteen years which have elapsed since 
the first publication of this book, the conditions of theo- 
logical teaching have changed considerably. A new and 
higher standard has been set. Theology is now presented 
not, as formerly, to a few selected men in the older Uni- 
versities, but to the average candidate for Holy Orders 
as founded upon a philosophy which is no narrower than 
life; in a word, it has been brought for him under the 
category of the universal. The attempt has been made, in 
this new and revised edition, necessarily in a limited and 
imperfect manner, to suggest this great fact. At any rate 
this purpose has been, throughout, in the mind of the 
reviser. Wherever an opportunity has seemed to offer 
itself for pointing to the wider outlook, it has been taken. 
Besides, certain ambiguities have been corrected, some 
historical, others theological. Additional notes have been 
added in an Appendix. The obligation of loyalty to the 
revered memory of Dr Maclear has never been forgotten. 
No one ever welcomed criticism more readily than did he. 
There never was a mind freer from prejudice.  Requzem 


aeternam dona et, Donitine. 


W. W. W. 


GREAT MALVERN, 
Conversion of S. Pail, 1909. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


MistrORiCerl INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
Origin of the Articles. 


i. The Articles of the Church of England are a 
distinct product of the Sixteenth Century. They were 
drawn up amidst the mighty controversies, which con- 
vulsed the Church at the time of the Reformation. The 
original object, therefore, of the compilers will be best 
ascertained by remembering the peculiarities of the crisis 
which led to their promulgation}. 


ii The Need of some Reformation had long before 
the Sixteenth Century been felt in well-nigh every province 
of the Western Church. The abuses, which had pervaded , 
the whole system of the Church, had been pressed on the 
attention of successive Popes, Kings, Parliaments, Councils, 


and Diets? 


1 Hardwick, History of the Arti- 
cles, p. 1. 

2 Comp. Hardwick, Middle Age, 
p- 371, n. 3. At the Council of Pisa 
A.D. 1409 ‘“‘the prelates and proctors 
of England, France, Germany, Po- 
land, Bohemia, and Provence present- 
ed to the Pope a list of grievances 
to which they called his attention, as 
deviating from the old laws and cus- 
toms of the Church. They enumerate 
translations of bishops against their 


Select committees of Cardinals, like that 


will, Papal reservations and provisions, 
destruction of the rights of patronage 
of bishops and chapters, the exaction 
of firstfruits and tenths, grants of ex- 
emption from the visitatorial power of 
bishops, the excessive liberty of appeal 
to the Pope in cases which had not 
been heard in the inferior courts.” 
Creighton’s History of the Papacy, i. 
p- 2213 for the same desire of reform 
at the council of Constance 1414 see 
Ibid. p. 261. 
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appointed by Pope Paul III. in 1538, for the reform of the 
Church, only touched the surface of scandals, against which 
the disciples of Wiclif in England, of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague in Bohemia, had protested in vain. Even the Popes 
themselves, had their limitations allowed of it, might have 
reformed the Church. But they took no effectual steps 
in the right direction, and the sale of Indulgences under 
Pope Leo X. precipitated the revolt of the Teutonic 
Churches from the Roman centre? 

iii. ‘The Guiding Principle of the Church of England 
in the Sixteenth Century was not any wish to found a 
new Church or a novel system of her own, but to return 
to the old paths?; not to make a new, but to bring back 
the old national Church; not to break away from the 
rest of Christendom, but only to extinguish a jurisdic- 
tion founded upon conditions no longer prevailing4, and 





1 Two plans seemed possible for 
conducting a Reformation ; ‘the one 
involving the cooperation of the Pope 
and hierarchy, and through them ex- 
tending to the whole of Western Chris- 
tendom; the other starting from the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of 
each particular state or nation and re- 
moving the abuses which especially 
affected it.” Hardwick, Mist. Reform. 


2 The great attempt, which found 
expression in the councils of Pisa 
(1409), Constance (1414), Basel (1431), 
and culminated in the council of 
Trent (1542—1563) was only in part 
due to the Papacy. It is doubtful 
whether, but for the efforts of the 
Emperor, the Universities, and the 
Nations, it would ever have been 
made, and it is most naturally asso- 
ciated with such names as those of 
the Gallicans D’Ailly and Gerson. 
Caraffa, who afterwards became Pope 
Paul IV., was a devout man and a 
great reformer of abuses, but in the 
words ofa distinguished Roman Catho- 


lic writer of to-day, speaking of ‘“‘the 
nine Popes who successively followed 
Nicholas V. (d. 1455),” ‘‘it is not too 
much to say that under such Pontiffs 
moral scepticism must have radiated 
from those who sat in the Apostolic 
Chair.” Lilly’s Claims of Christi- 
anity, p. 162, Ed. 1894. 

8 “The Reformation fell back upon 
the ancient Creeds in their integrity. 
For the most part, those symbols 
were laid as the foundations of the 
new superstructure, and were assumed 
into its formularies ; thus establishing 
at the very outset a broad basis of 
connection and unity with the faith as 
delivered by the Apostles to the 
Church, and by the learning, zeal, 
and fidelity of the Church expressed 
in these primitive standards.”’ Winer’s 
Confessions of Christendom, Introd. 
p- xiii. 

4 For the (r) religious, (2) political, 
and (3) social causes of the Reforma- 
tion see Creighton’s History of the 
Lapacy, i. pp. 261 sqq.; Perry’s Re- 
Jormalion, pp. 2—6. 
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by following in the footsteps of the Primitive Church, to 
eliminate the essentially pagan and non-christian element 
which had intruded itself into her. 

iv. The Revolt of England from Rome differed from 
the revolt on the Continent. In Germany and Switzerland 
a religious movement preceded and caused a political 
change. In England the political change came first, and 
the religious change afterwards, and in these islands the 
nation, being compact and having a strong central govern- 
ment, instead of splitting into parties and being distracted 
by civil war, revolted altogether» The King and Parlia- 
ment acted in unison, and their action in transferring to 
the crown the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was so firm and 
decisive as to compel the assent of Convocation, of the 
Universities, and of the Cathedral bodies. 

v. The Change effected was very gradual in this 
country. For a time all went on as before. People 
repaired to the same Churches, used the same prayers, 
and conformed to the same customs as in times past, 
only there was no longer any recognition of the supremacy 
of the Pope*. Henry VIII. clung firmly to the old medi- 
zval doctrines‘, and though the Latin Service Books were 





1 “ Reformatio non aurum abstulit, 
sed purgavit a luto: non vel funda- 
menta evertit vel parietes diruit aut 
tecta, sed vepres solum exscidit, et 
fimum ejecit: non carnem, ossa, aut 
sanguinem corpori detraxit, sed saniem 
et humores pestiferos expulit...De 
substantia antiquee et Catholics fidei 
nihil quidquam a nobis immutatum ; 
quidquid tale est ambabus ulnis, ex- 
osculamur, tuemur.” Crackanthorp, 
Defensio Eccl. Anglicane, p. 601, 
Ed. Wordsworth, 1847. 

2 Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution, 
p- 167. 

3 “Tt was the Church, not of Rome, 
but of England (Zcclesia Anglicana), 
of which the rights and liberties were 


declared inviolable by King John’s 
Great Charter, confirmed by Henry 
the Third. It is the Holy Church of 
England (Sente Eelise d Engleterre), 
which, in the preamble to the Statute 
of Provisors of 23 Edward III. (a.p. 
1350), was described ‘‘as founded in 
the estate of Prelacy, within the realm 
of England.” The Papal encroach- 
ments, which the Statute was passed 
to restrain, were described as tending 
to ‘the annullation of the Estate of 
the Holy Church of England’.” Ear] 
Selborne’s Defence of the Church of 


. England against Disestablishment, pp- 


9, 10, 3rd ed. 
4 The Reformation was but the 
continuation and development of a 


I—2 
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revised, and the Litany was put forth in English for public 
use, there was little progress in any doctrinal Reformation. 
The translation, however, of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
circulation during this monarch’s reign, accompanied as 
they were by the general revival of learning, while they 
gave a great impetus to the new movement, stirred no 
little controversy and speculation in men’s minds, accus- 
tomed as they had long been to turn for guidance to the 
decrees of the Roman See. 


vi. The Danger. It was impossible, however, that 
so great a change in the attitude of the English Church 
towards the Roman See could be unattended with danger. 
For various conflicting opinions were at once put forth on 
matters of faith and doctrine, and every man claimed for 
himself the right of private judgment, and many not only 
abused it, but indulged too often in wild speculation and 
unauthorized practices. It was the natural wish, therefore, 
of several leaders in the new movement, that, following 
the example set in Germany, formal “Confessions” or 
“Articles of Faith” should be drawn up, which should put 
an end to these mischievous divisions, exhibit the actual 


struggle which had long been going 
on in this country, and the reassertion 
of the independence of the English 
National Church, an independence 
which had never been lost sight of 
since the days of the British Church, 
and indeed from the very commence- 
ment of the history of the Church in 
these islands. Before the Norman 
Conquest the English Church had 
yielded but a partial assent to the 
Pope’s claim to be autocrat over all 
the Churches, and though the Norman 
dynasty fell in with the prevailing tone 
of subjectionto Romanclaims, William 
I. contended stoutly for his own eo- 
clesiastical supremacy, and refused to 
do homage to the Pope for the realm 
of England, or to allow Papal Bulls 


to run in his kingdom. See Stubbs’ 
Constitutional History, i. pp. 281, 285; 
Lord Selborne’s Defence of the Church 
of England, p. 15. Henry II. by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, A.D. 1164, 
strongly asserted the rights of the 
National Church of England. ‘ King 
John in the first Article of Magna 
Charta declared that the Church of 
England should be free, and enjoy its 
whole rights and licenses inviolable. 
During the reign of Edward III. and 
Richard II. no less than six Acts of 
Parliament declared the interference 
of the Pope with the temporalities of 
the English Church to beillegal.” See 
Lord Selborne’s Defence, pp. 28—31; 
Aubrey Moore’s History of the Refor- 
mation, Pp. 35, 40. 
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tenets of those who had separated themselves from the 
Roman centre, and in some measure define their dogmatical 
position, as Rome herself did more exhaustively afterwards 


at the Council of Trent}. 


1 “We did not at the Reforma- 
tion start our career in separation 
from Rome by drawing up a formu- 
lated constitution, as did the American 
leaders at the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Our Articles do not treat ex- 
haustively the whole field of Theology; 


they impose limits in some directions 
and define principles in others, but 
cannot be regarded as dealing in full 
with all the functions of the English 
Church.” Zhe Anglican Position, 
Article in ‘‘The Guardian,” Jan. 10, 
1894. 


CHAPTER. if, 
The Augsburg Confession. 


ii The Schwabach Articles. One of the earliest 
occasions when the idea of presenting a defence of their 
Faith took actual shape amongst the Continental Reformers 
was in 1529. In this year a document was put forth known 
by the name of the “Schwabach Articles,” so called from 
the Convent’ where they were drawn up. They were 
seventeen in number, and were really a corrected copy of 
the text offered at Marburg to the Zwinglians, and refused 
by them? as too conservative and Lutheran in their tone. 


li The Augsburg Confession. The Schwabach 
Articles formed the groundwork of a still more important 
document, which, under the name of the “ Augsburg 
Confession,” was presented to the Emperor Charles V. 
at the Diet of Augsburg on the 2sth of ine 25 3e%° Ik 
was drawn up by Melancthon in Latin and German, and 
was signed by John, the Elector of Saxony, George the 


Markgrave of Brandenburg, and other members of the 
Diet. 


iii, The Latin draft of this document was sent 
May 11, 1530 to Luther, then in the Castie of Coburg 


1 Schwabach was a small town in ° From this time dates the great 
Bavaria, nine miles south-west of feud between the Lutherans and’ the 
Nuremberg, upon a small river of the _ followers of Zwingli. Hardwick’s Re- 
same name. Jormation, pp. 57 sqq- 
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on the Saxon frontier, with a request from the Elector of 
Saxony that he would read and revise it. His reply, 
dated May 15, was as follows:—“I have read over the 
Apology of Master Philip: it pleases me very well, and I 
know of nothing whereby I could better it or change it, 
nor would it be becoming, for I cannot tread so gently and 
softly. May Christ our Lord help, that it may bring forth 
much and great fruit, as we hope and pray. Amen},” 
The doctrinal matter of this Confession was due to Luther, 
while Melancthon’s scholarly and methodical mind elabo- 
rated it into its final shape and form, and breathed into it 
a moderate, conservative tone”. 


iv. The Importance of this Confession does not 
consist in its completeness as a system of doctrine, to 
which it does not pretend, but in the fact that it formed 
an apologetic statement in reference to many points which 
were then in dispute, and also exercised a great influence 
in England. It was distinguished by a marked moderation 
of tone, and while it steered a middle path between the 
prevailing teaching and the new movements now in 
progress, it strove to preserve everything primitive and 
Catholic, and protested against modern distortions and 
innovations®. 

v. Analysis. The Augsburg Confession consisted of 
two parts. The first part had reference to matters of 
faith; the second to those Roman abuses which were 
deemed most objectionable :— 

(a) Part z. consisted of twenty-two Articles :— 


(a) The first six Articles treated of the Trinity, 
Original Sin, the Incarnation, Life, Death, 


1 Luther’s Briefe, iv. 17; see Hard- pp. 220. 
wick Articles, pp. 16, 17- 3 Hardwick’s Hist. Articles, p. 16. 


2 Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, i. 
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Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord, the 
Ministry of the Church, and the relation 
between Faith and Works; 

(6) The next eight Articles treated of the 
Church, Holy Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, 
Penance, the Use of the Sacraments, and 
Holy Orders ; 


(c) The following seven Articles (i) vindicated 
the authority of the Civil Power, the lawful- 
ness of war, property, and oaths; (ii) asserted 
the ancient doctrine of the Resurrection and 
the Final Judgment; (iii) dealt with free will, 
original sin, good works, and the invocation 
of saints. 

(8) art zz. consisted of seven Articles :— 
They formed a kind of Appendix, and treat- 
ed of certain abuses relating to (1) Com- 
munion in both kinds; (2) Clerical Celibacy; 
(3) Obligatory Confession; (4) the Mass; 
(5) ceremonial feasts and fasts; (6) monastic 
vows ; (7) the secular power of the bishops. 


vi. Result. This rough analysis sufficiently proves 
how anxious the compilers of “the Apology,” as they term 
it, were to keep as much as possible within the boundaries 
of the Western Church, and to diverge as little as possible 
from primitive and Catholic uses. The presentation of the 
document excited great discussion, and the moderate party 
found themselves unable to make head against the more 
violent Medizvalists, Finally it was agreed that till some 
general Council could be summoned, the Reformers should 
be directed to appoint no more married priests, to teach 


? Hardwick’s Hist. Articles, pp. 17—23; Aubrey Moore’s ist. Reform. 
PP: 378; 379- 
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the duty of Confession, to allow the celebration of private 
Masses, and accept the validity of Communion in one 
kind. Thus all hopes of reconciliation were broken off, 
and the schemes of the more moderate of both parties 
were frustrated}, ; 


1 See Ranke, Reform. iii. 310. 


CHAPTER. IIL. 
The English Articles of 1536 and 1538. 


i. English movements. England, however, was not 
Germany and Henry VIII. was a very different person 
from Charles V. Four years after the Diet of Augsburg, 
all the steps had been taken by which the English Church 
threw off the supremacy of the Roman See, and it was not 
long before the King gave his attention to the subject of 
theology. 


iii The Ten Articles. Accordingly in 1536 the Ten 
Articles were published, “devised by the king’s highnesse 
majestie to stablyshe christen quietnes and unitie amonges 
us, and to avoyde contentious opinions.” Of these Articles 
it is probable that a rough draft was made by a committee 
of the moderate divines of each party, presided over by 
the King himself, or placed in frequent communication 
with him, and that this draft, after various modifications 
subsequently made, was submitted to the Upper House of 
Convocation for further criticism. The compilers of these 
Articles having stated their object to be the establish- 


1 The first steps taken towards a 
separation from Rome were taken in 
a constitutional manner. In 1530 an 
Act of Parliament was passed, which 
forbade an application to Rome for dis- 
pensations from certain English Laws. 
In 1531 all money payments claimed 
by the Roman see were forbidden 
to be paid any more. In 1533 a third 
Act was passed forbidding any appeal 


to Rome from the English Courts. 
In 1534 Convocation, the Parliament 
of the Church, decided that the Popes 
had no more right given them by God 
over the kingdom than any other 
foreign bishop. These acts simply 
reclaimed the ancient independence 
of the English State and the English 
Church. See Lord Selborne’s De- 
Jence, pp. 28—31. 
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ment of charitable concord and unity, proceed to draw a 
distinction between such things as are expressly com- 
manded by God, and are necessary to salvation, and such 
things as, though not expressly commanded by God nor 
necessary to salvation, should yet be preserved :— 


(i) The things necessary to be believed are 


(a) The grounds of Faith, viz. the Bible, the three 
Creeds, the Four Holy Councils, and the Tra- 
ditions of the Fathers which are not contrary 
to God’s word ; 


(8) The Sacrament of Baptism, the Sacrament of 
Penance, the Sacrament of the Altar, Justifica- 
tion. 


(ii) The things to be retained though not necessary to 
salvation are 
Veneration of Images, Honour due unto Saints, 
Praying to Saints, Rites and Ceremonies, Pur- 
gatory. 


iii, ‘Their Features. The Ten Articles testify to a 
compromise between the champions of the Old and the 
New Learning’. They represent a transition period, and 
embody the ideas of men who were gradually emerging 
into a different sphere of thought, and reflect the essential 
tenets of the Medizval School, simply substituting the 
Royal for the Papal Supremacy. They were in many ways 
extremely well calculated for the guidance of the Clergy in 
the instruction of the people*. This early set of Articles, 
however, was received with the greatest hostility in the 
North, and the disaffected of all classes flew to arms in 
vindication of the ancient system. It was virtually super- 
seded in the next year, 1537, by the “Institution of a 


1 Aubrey Moore’s Hist. Reform. 2 See Perry’s Reformation, p. 44. 
PP: 137, 138. 
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Christian Man},’ and was eventually supplanted by the 
“Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man,” 
or the “ King’s Book” set forth in 1543. 


iv. ‘The Conferences. Two years after the promul- 
gation of the Ten Articles, or 1538, a deputation of three 
German divines? came over to this country, and by order 
of Henry VIII. many conferences took place between them 
and a select committee of English theologians headed by 
Cranmer. The result was the compilation of Thirteen 
Articles on some of the leading points of the Christian 
Faith. This manifesto is of special interest as supplying 
the groundwork of the Articles now in use. 


v. The Thirteen Articles were discovered in their 
collected form by Dr Jenkyns among the MSS. of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer in the State Paper Office®. They treat of 
the Unity of God and the Trinity*, Original Sin®, the Two 
Natures of Christ®, Justification’, the Church’, Baptism, 
the Eucharist, Penance, the Use of the Sacraments?, the 


1 Or ‘the Bishop’s Book,” set forth 
though without any formal sanction 
from Convocation or the Crown, a 
copy of which with the King’s anno- 
tations still exists in the Bodleian. 

2 They were Francis Burckhardt, 
vice-chancellor to the Elector of 
Saxony, George Boyneburg, a noble- 
man of Hesse and doctor of laws, 
and Frederic Mekum or Myconius, 
“superintendent ” (quasi-bishop) of 
the Church of Gotha. ‘ Burckhardt 
was the head of the legation and 
bore with him a commendatory letter 
to King Henry, dated May 12, 1538.” 
Hardwick, Articles, p. 56. 

3 Hardwick, Hist. Articles, pp. 59, 
60. 

4 This Article is almost a verbal 
copy of Art. i. of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and includes the first of the 
xlii. Articles of Edward VI. 


5 It corresponds with the 2nd of 
the Augsburg Series, and like the 8th 
of the xlii. Articles speaks of “ pec- 
catum orzgtnale” instead of “ pecca- 
tum origins,” and contains the ex- 
pression “ originalis justitia,” which is 
not in the Augsburg Series. Hard- 
wick, Hist. Art. p. 62. 

§ This Article contains almost the 
very words of our present second Ar- 
ticle, and the ‘‘ vere resurrexit” of Ar- 
ticle iv. 

7 Like the 4th of the Augsburg 
Series it affirms that men are accepted 
by God ‘gratis propter Christum 
per fidem.” 

8 This Article includes the 23rd 
and the 24th of the Edwardine Series, 
but uses language in both cases not 
found in the Augsburg Confession. 

® Its language is almost identical 
with the 29th of the xlii. Articles. 
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Ministers of the Church, Ecclesiastical Rites, Civil Affairs, 
the Resurrection, and Final Judgment. 


vi. The Six Articles. Interesting, however, as it is 
to notice the relation of these Articles to the subsequent 
series, the discussions between the foreign and English 
theologians roused the polemical spirit of Henry VIII. 
who was determined to maintain Communion in one kind, 
private Masses, and the celibacy of the Clergy’. Conse- 
quently the Conferences were broken off, and the King not 
only issued a proclamation denouncing penalties against 
married priests, but under the influence of Bishop Gardiner 
promulgated the Six Articles Law in 1539%. These Articles 
are important as representing the farthest point to which 
the reaction in this monarch’s reign extended, and a serious 
attempt to enforce by terrible penalties® religious doctrine 
as part of the Statute Law. They enforced (i) a belief in 
Transubstantiation; (ii) the sufficiency of Communion in 
one kind; (iii) Clerical celibacy; (iv) the obligation of vows 
of chastity; (v) the use and efficacy of private Masses; 
(vi) the obligation of the Sacrament of Penance, 


1 For the ascendancy at court at from their wives; if they returned to 


this time of Bishop Gardiner see 
Hardwick’s 7st. Reform. p. 189, 
and notes. 

2 These Articles were first resolved 
by Convocation, and then accepted 
by Parliament. Hardwick’s Lefor- 
mation, p. 189. 

3 Those who wrote, spoke, or 
preached against the first Article were 
to be burned as heretics ‘‘ without 
any abjuration.” Those who preach- 
ed or obstinately disputed against the 
others were to be hanged as felons. 
Those who spoke against them in 
any way were to be imprisoned. 
Married priests were to be separated 


them they were to be hanged as felons, 
and their wives were to suffer in like 
manner. Those who abstained from 
Communion in one kind or from the 
Sacrament of Penance were for the 
first offence to forfeit their goods and 
be imprisoned; for the second to 
suffer as felons. Perry’s Reformation, 
pp- 52, §3- The Act was repealed by 
1 Edw. VI. 12. ‘The principle of 
making heresy an offence against the 
Common Law as against the Canon 
Law had been propounded in England 
so early as A.D. 1406.” Comp. Stubbs, 
Constit. Hist. iii. p. 362. Ed. 1878. 


CHARTER LV: 
The Articles in the reign of Edward VI. 


i. Accession of Edward VI. The death of Henry 
VIII. in 1547 at once removed the influences which made 
for a more conservative solution of the religious problem 
than was pleasing to the German Reformers. The senti- 
ments of the late King had always finally rejected the 
proposals of the Protestant reactionaries. But neither the 
child of Jane Seymour nor the Protector Somerset had any 
such prejudices. Now at last Cranmer’s hand was free. 
Under the pretext of testing the orthodoxy of preachers 
and lecturers, he issued in 1549 a Book of Articles for 
circulation in the Southern Province. The opinions and 
conduct of the extremists gave trouble and the Bishops 
were already calling for the maintenance of the jurisdiction 
conferred upon them by the Canon Law?. 


ii. Need of New Articles. But before long Cranmer 
saw that something more was needed to secure an adequate 
amount of harmony amongst preachers, lecturers, and 
others, and in 1551 he was directed by the King and 
Council to frame a body of Articles, which should be more 
developed than those he had already drawn up.. This 
quite fell in with the Primate’s earnest desire that a 
Confession of Faith, set forth by authority, should state 


1 Ylardwick, Hist. Reformation, p> 21t. 
2 Wallam, Constitutional Hist. i. p- 100. Ed. 1867. 
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the doctrines of the Church of England as against the 
Canons then being fashioned at Trent. 


iii, Their Compilation. Accordingly the task was 
undertaken and busily prosecuted during the year 1551. 
Drafts of Articles drawn up by Cranmer and Ridley were 
forwarded for their consideration to such bishops and 
divines as it was thought could be trusted for the work. 
They remained in their hands till the spring of the 
following year, 1552, when the Council requested that the 
draft of the Confession might be laid before them’ This 
was done, and the Articles were then returned to the Arch- 
bishop, who after adding titles and some supplementary 
clauses submitted them to the king Edward VI. gave 
them for review to six chaplains, who sent them again to 
the Archbishop with some suggestions for “the last cor- 
rections of his judgment and his pen.” The Primate 
remitted them after review to the Council, and it seems 
probable that they were submitted to Convocation in 
March 1553. Whether they received the formal sanction 
of Convocation is a matter of dispute’, but in compliance 
with Cranmer’s wish it seems that a mandate was issued 
June 19, 1553, in the name of the king, requiring that the 


1 Hardwick, Hist. Articles, pp. 73, 

74. 
"2 “] have sent the Book of Articles 
for Religion unto Mr Cheke, set in a 
better order, than it was, and the 
titles upon every matter, adding there- 
to that which lacked.” Cranmer to 
Cecil, Sep. 19, 15523; Strype’s Cran. 
mer, ii. App. No. Ixvi. 

3 Writing to Bullinger, Sir John 
Cheke says of the king, ‘‘Nuper Articu- 
los Synodi Londinensis promulgavit.” 
John Clement, a martyrin the Marian 
persecution, says in his Confession, 
“TI do accept, believe, and allow, 
for a very truth all the godly Articles 
that were agreed upon in the Convo- 


cation House, and published by the 
King’s Majesty’s authority, in the 
last year of his most gracious reign.” 
Strype, Zccl. Memorials, iii. App. 215. 
On this vexed question see Hardwick, 
Hist. Articles, pp. 106—-112; Dixon, 
iii. 513 sqq- holds that they had no 
Synodical authority. Tierney in Dodd, 
Church Hist. of England, ii. p. 58 
states that on October 20th, 1553, 
“the Lower House of Convocation of 
Canterbury, with only five dissentients, 
signed a paper denying that the Articles 
set forth in the late reign had received 
the sanction of that body,” basing his 
statement on Foxe, Acts and Monu- 
ments, iil. p. 16. 
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— 


new form should be publicly subscribed, and in the few 
remaining days of Edward’s reign the order was apparently 
obeyed, at least to some extent, in two or three dioceses of 
the realm. 


iv. The Articles thus issued were Forty-two in 
number, and when compared with the present Thirty-nine 
we notice that they exhibit certain additions and certain 
omissions :— 

(a) Certain Additions :— . 
(i) An important supplementary clause in the 
Third Article respecting the preaching of 
Christ in Hades; (ii) An Article on Grace’; 
(iii) An Article on Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost’; (iv) An Article stating that 
“all men are bound to keep the moral com- 
mandments of the Law ”’; (v) An important 
clause in the 29th Article respecting the 
Holy Eucharist; (vi) Four Articles, xxxix— 
xlii, setting forth that (2) the resurrection of 
the dead has not yet been brought to pass, 
(0) the souls of the departed neither die 
with their bodies, nor sleep idly, (c) the 
teaching of the Millenarii cannot be ac- 
cepted, (d) all men shall not be saved in 

the end. 








(0) Certain Omissions :— 

(i) The present Fifth Article respecting the 
Holy Ghost; (ii) the Catalogue of the 
Canonical Books attached to the 6th Ar- 
ticle; (iii) the present 12th Article on “Good 
Works”; (iv) the present 29th, “Of the 


1 The old Tenth Article. 3 The old Nineteenth Article, 
2 The old Sixteenth Article. 
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Wicked which eat not the Body of Christ 
in the Use of the Lord’s Supper”; (v) the 
present 30th Article respecting Communion 
in both kinds; (vi) the Catalogue of the 
second Book of Homilies as given in Article 
XXXV. 


v. Death of Edward VI. But before the new 
Manifesto, thus drawn up and issued, could be adequately 
discussed by the Clergy, Edward VI., who had long been 
ailing, passed away on the 6th of July, 15531. Thus the 
very year, which witnessed the publication of this body of 
Articles, witnessed also their practical abrogation, for the 
accession of Mary put an end to the hopes both of the 
moderate men of the New Learning and of the party 
which favoured foreign methods of reform” 


1 The anniversary, as pious Roman _ See Froude, iv. p. 179. 
Catholics did not fail to observe, of 2 Hallam, wt supr. p. 102. 
the execution of Sir Thomas More. 


CHAPTERSY: 


The Articles in the reign of Elizabeth, 

ii The Accession of Elizabeth revived the hopes of 
the Reformers, but it was some time before the subject of the: 
Articles was taken in hand, and for the first four years of 
the new reign there was no doctrinal standard for the 
English Church beyond that which was contained in the 
Prayer Book. The fact was the Queen far more earnestly 
desired to re-establish the Service Book and enforce 
discipline, than to put forth any sharp delimitations of 
doctrine, which would shut out the more moderate section 
of the Roman party, whom she desired to include within 
the Church. 


ii, The Eleven Articles. During the interval, how- 
ever, the Bishops found it necessary to put forth a short 
form, contained in Eleven Articles, which were to be ac- 
cepted by the Clergy, and publicly professed by them not 
only on admission to their benefices, but also read twice 
every year after the Gospel for the day. They were com- 
piled in 1559 or early in 1560 under the eye of Archbishop 
Parker, and received the sanction of the Northern Metro- 
politan, and most of the other English prelates. But they 
had no legal or binding character, and were not ratified by 
the Queen, though in 1566 they were legalized for the 


1 Hardwick, Hest. Articles, p. 118. 
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Church of Ireland, and constituted the sole formulary of 
that Church till 1615°*. 


iii, Revision of the Forty-two Articles. At length 
it was proposed to reconsider the Forty-two Articles of 
Edward VI., on the assembling of the first Elizabethan 
Convocation in January 1562. Already before it met, 
Parker had been busy upon them, and had been assisted 
by several of his brother prelates, and especially by Bishop 
Cox of Ely, and Guest, now Bishop of Rochester. They 
took the Latin Articles of 1553 as the basis of their re- 
vision, and the results of their preliminary criticisms are 
preserved in the Parker MSS. now in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. In order to provide 
further material for the purpose Parker, instead of con- 
sulting the Swiss Confessions, which favoured the views 
of the more extreme Marian exiles*, had recourse to the 
Confession of Wirtemberg, which had been presented to 
the Council of Trent in 1552 by the ambassadors of that 
State. 


iv. The Effect of this searching criticism by the 
Primate and his colleagues was 


(i) Yoadd Four Articles, viz. 
(1) Of the Holy Ghost (v); (2) Of Good Works 
(xii); (3) Of the Wicked which do not eat 


the Body of Christ (xxix); (4) Of Com- 
munion in both kinds (xxx) :— 


(ii) Zo take away an equal number: 

(1) The Article on Grace (x); (2) that on Blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost (xvi); (3) 
that to the effect that all men are bound to 

1 Hardwick, Hist. Ardicles, p. 120, and notes. 
2 Hardwick’s Reformation, p. 230, and notes. Ed. 1880. 
Poa 
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keep the moral Commandments of the Law 
(xix), which was now incorporated into 
Article vii.; (4) that concerning Heretics 
called Millenarii (xli):— 


(iii) Zo modify by partial amplification or curtail- 
ment as many as seventeen of the remainder’. 


v. Adoption by Convocation. The Synod of 
Canterbury began to consider the Articles on Jan. 10, 
1563. As first presented to this body they were, by reason 
of the balance in previous changes, still forty-two in 
number. But on the 29th of the month, the date of the 
Episcopal subscriptions, three were erased. These were 
the 39th, goth, and 42nd of the series of 1552, which 
related to various Anabaptist theories. The whole number 
was now reduced to Thirty-nine, and in this form the 
document was sent down to the Lower House. Here, 
after some delay, it was subscribed by the majority, and 
forwarded to the Queen for ratification. 


vi. The Queen’s Ratification. It was some time 
before this was given. When, however, the Latin copy 
with the ratification was issued from the Royal Press the 
Twenty-ninth Article relating to “Unworthy participation 
of the Eucharist” was found wanting, and the clause 
affirming that “the Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of Faiths,” ap- 
peared at the commencement of the Twentieth Article. A 


1 Amongst modifications notice (1) 


grace ex opere operato. 
the addition in Article xxviii, of the 


2 See above, p. 16. The cause of 


words ‘‘sacramenti naturam evertit”; 
(2) the addition in the same Article of 
thestatement ‘‘Corpus Christi...tantum 
coelesti et spirituali ratione,” both due 
to Bishop Guest ; (3) the removal from 
Article xxv. of the implied condemna- 
tion of the view that Sacraments confer 


their suppression was probably the 
comparative disappearance of the 
Anabaptist sect, whose theories had 
previously been denounced. 

3 In the troublous times of Charles 
I., Archbishop Laud was actually ac- 


-cused of having introduced this clause. 
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great dispute has arisen about this clause. In the English 
copy of the Articles, which was printed soon after the 
Latin copy was issued bearing the Queen’s ratification, it 
does not appear. This change was probably introduced 
as a concession on the part of the Queen to the scruples 
of the extremists’. For the time the number of the 
Articles was reduced to Thirty-eight. 


vil. The revision of 1571. In 1566, when the 
vestment controversy had reached its highest point, an 
attempt was made in Parliament to carry an Act making 
subscription to the Articles binding on all the Clergy. 
The Copy specified in the Bill was the English Version of 
1563, which lacked the clause in the Twentieth Article 
inserted by the Queen, and also the Twenty-ninth Article. 
Whatever was the cause, whether it was the omission of 
the clause which she favoured, or her great dislike to any 
interference by Parliament in matters of religion, certain it 
is that the Bill, having passed the Commons, was abruptly 
“stayed” by the Queen’s command in the House of Lords?. 
This greatly annoyed the Bishops, and they in vain re- 
monstrated. It was not till May 1571 that an Act was 
passed by both Houses of Parliament and received the 
Royal assent, which enacted that all the Clergy shall before 
Christmas next, in the presence of their Ordinaries, sub- 
scribe the Book of the Articles of Religion. They were 
now carefully revised in Convocation. The clause inserted 
in the Twentieth Article was now accepted’, and the 


1 Cardwell’s Synod, i. pp. 38, 39, Hardwick, Azst. Articles, p. 


Ed. 1842; Hardwick, Ast. Articles, 


201; 


PP: 143) 144. 

2 Her alleged reason was not “‘ that 
she disliked the doctrine of the Book 
of Religion, for that it containeth the 
religion which she doth openly pro- 
fess, but the manner of putting forth. 
the Book.” Parker’s Correspond., p. 


148. 

3 “The disputed clause occurs in 
the English copy of the Articles, sub- 
scribed by the Southern Convocation 
in 1604, and by the Northern in 1605. 
It enters therefore into the series con- 
templated by the 36th Canon.” Hard- 
wick, p. 155. 
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Twenty-ninth having been restored, they were in this 
form subscribed, while the revision of the English edition? 


was entrusted to Bishop Jewel. 


The shape given to them 


by Jewel is that which has been retained ever since, and 
the Ratification? still subjoined in our Prayer Books is the 
same as that which was put forth in the reign of Elizabeth. 


1 As regards the English and Latin 
versions, the words: of Waterland are 
important :—I might justly say,” he 
writes, ‘‘ with Bishop Burnet, that the 
Latin and English are both equally 
authentical. Thus much, however, I 
may certainly infer, that ifin any places 
the English version be ambiguous, 
where the Latin original is clear and 
determinate, the Latin ought to fix the 
more doubtful sense of the other (as also 
vice versa), it being evident that the 
Convocation, Queen, and Parliament 
intended the same sense in both.” 


Waterland, Works, ii. 
1843. 

2 From this Ratification we learn 
(i) that the Articles are “allowed ‘to 
be holden and executed within the 


Bie Oxte 


‘Realme,” by the assent and consent 


of the Queen, (ii) that they were de- 
liberately read, and confirmed, and 
subscribed by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Upper House, (iii) that 
they were subscribed by the whole 
clergy of the Nether House in their 
Convocation, in the year of our Lord, 
1571. 


GROUP I. 


ARTICLES 4—5, 


The Articles in this group relate to God as He has revealed 
Himself to us. 
They treat of 


(a) The essential attributes of God and His mode of existence 
in three Persons, or the mystery of the Trinity in Unity 
(Gra) 

(8) The nature and work of the Son of God: 


(1) His Life and Ministry on Earth, including His Incarna- 
tion, Passion, and Sacrifice upon the Cross (Art. ii.); 

(2) His descent into Hades (Art. iii.) ; 

(3) His Resurrection, Ascension, and Future Coming to 
Judgment (Art. iv.) ; 


(y) The Deity and Personality of the Holy Ghost (Art. v.). 


ARTICLE I, 


7563. 
De fide in Sanctam Trinitatem, 


Vnvs est viuus et uerus Deus, 
zeternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, 
impassibilis, immensze potentize, sa- 
pientize ac bonitatis : creator et con- 
seruator omnium tum uisibilium tum 
inuisibilium. Et in’ Vnitate huius 
diuinze nature tres sunt Persone, 
eiusdem essentiz, potentize, ac eter- 
nitatis, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus sanc- 
tus. 


1571. 
Of fayth in the holy Trinitie. 


There is but one lyuyng and true 
God, euerlastyng, without body, 
partes, or passions, of infinite power, 
wysdome, and goodnesse, the maker 
and preseruer of al things both visible 
and inuisible. And in vnitie of this 
Godhead there be three persons, of 
one substaunce, power, and eternitie, 
the Father, the Sonne, and the Holy 
Ghost. 


i, Subject. The first Five Articles, as we have seen, 


treat of the Fundamental Doctrines of the Catholic Faith. 
Of these the first relates to the Holy Trinity, and the Title 
has remained uniform in Latin and English since 1553. 


ii. Source. The source of the Article is the cor- 
responding First Article of the Augsburg Confession}, 
derived apparently through the medium of the Thirteen 
Articles of 1538. The language has suffered no material 
alteration since the first draft. 


1 Compare the words of the First 
Article of the Augsburg Confession: 
“De Unitate Essentize Divine et 
de Tribus Personis, censemus decre- 
tum Nicenze Synodi verum, et sine 
ulla dubitatione credendum esse, vide- 
licet, quod sit una Essentia Divina, 
que et appellatur et est Deus, eternus, 
incorporeus, impartibilis, immensa 


potentia, sapientia, bonitate, Creator 
et Conservator omnium rerum visi- 
bilium et invisibilium, et tamen tres 
sint Persone ejusdem essentice et 
potenti, et cozeternze, Pater, Filius, 
et Spiritus Sanctus.” Comp. also the 
Keformatio Legum Ecelestasticarum, 
De Summa Trinitate, c, 2. 


ARTICLE I. 25 


iii, Object. The object of the Article is to defend 
the doctrine of the Trinity against unbelievers, Polytheists 
and Pantheists’, and against-all, who, under the disguise of 
Anabaptists, were reviving in the sixteenth century some 
of the chief errors of Arianism, Sabellianism, and kindred 
heresies. 





iv. Analysis. The Article may be divided into two 


parts :— 
(1) It treats of the existence, unity and attributes 
of God; 
(2) It states the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity. 


PART I. 


(a) 
The Existence of God. 


v. The Existence of God. This, the fundamental 
conception of religion, the Article postulates on Scriptural 
grounds. He that cometh to God must believe that He ts, 
and that He ts a rewarder of them that seek after Him 
(Heb. xi. 6). x hypothesz it is impossible for finite beings 
to demonstrate the existence of the Infinite God in such 
a way as to admit of no contradiction. Indeed, were it 
possible, it would involve the exclusion of faith, and of 
the moral qualities which are inseparable from faith. The 
evidence, however, of His existence, which comes from 
several different and independent sources, may be arranged 
as follows :— 

(1) The Evidence of Consciousness :—The idea of the 
Infinite is implicit in the human mind; it seems 


1 Cp. Article i. Thirteen Articles: hunc articulum exortas, ut Mani- 
“Damnamus omnes hereses contra  chzos, qui duo principia ponebant.” 
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‘to be universal and permanent, at least in civi- 
lized man. The most ordinary and fundamental 
ideas, those, for instance, of time, space, growth, 
and the like presuppose the existence of a 
Being superior to time or space. “The soul 
does not willingly consent to regard so inspiring 
a conception as a mere thought. To consider 
it as unreal, with no counterpart in the realm 
of actual existence, is felt as a bereavement 
and a pain?” Man cannot help thinking of 
God. “He learns to pray before he learns to 
reason’.” In fact, he personifies the Infinite. 


The Evidence of General Consent:—There is no 
age so distant, no country so remote, no people 
so barbarous, but it has recognized, im one form 
or another, the existence of Some Thing or 
Some One greater than nature or man. This 
is a spiritual fact, running through the entire 
history of the human race in all ages, and it is 
impossible to conceive that this universal belief 
points to no objective reality. We trace the 
conviction of the being of One, Who is the 
Foundation of all existence, in the Vedic? and 


1 See The Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief by Professor Fisher, 
p- 40; McCosh’s /ztuitions of the Mind, 
p- 191, 2.; Flint’s 7heism, p. 264. 

2 Mansel’s Limits of Religious 
Thought, p. 115, “ Man feels within 
him the consciousness of a Supreme 
Being, and the instinct of worship, 
before he can argue from effects to 
causes, orestimate the traces of wisdom 
and benevolence scattered through the 
creation.” ‘* Belief in God.,.has an 
intellectual foundation deeper than al- 
most any other article of the Creed.” 
Bp of Carlisle, Foundation of the 
Creed, p. 32. Speaking in the Debate 


on the Socialist Bill, Oct. 1878, Prince 
Bismarck is reported to have said that 
“he would not desire to live a day 
longer, if he had not what Schiller 
calls the ‘belief in God and a better 
future ’.” Ibid. p. 36, 2. Even Cicero 
speaks of ‘‘insitas Deorum, vel potius 
innatas cognitiones,” as holding their 
place in the background of all hearts, 
De Nat. Deorum, i. 17. 44, and see 
Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Chris- 
tian Belief, p. 141. Transl., Edin- 
burgh, 1874. 

3 In speaking of the Vedic deities, 
Prof. Max Miiller makes the follow- 
ing comment: ‘‘ Whenever one of 
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Zoroastrian! systems, in those of Greece and 
Rome?, in that of Confucius’, in the religion of 
ancient Egypt‘, as well as in those of the Kaffir 
and Zulu races and the tribes of Central Africa, 
amongst the lowest as well as the highest races 
of mankind’. 


The Evidence of Nature. The feeling of man, 
common alike to the child and to the scientist, 
in the presence of Nature is one of wonder. 
Such wonder is, if not the basis of, at least 
closely allied to religious awe® But Nature 
does more than thus impress us; she invites us 


(3) 


these individual gods is invoked, they 
are not conceived as limited by the 
powers of others, as superior or in- 
ferior in rank. Each god is to the 
mind of the supplicant as good as all 
gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real 
divinity, as supreme and absolute.” 
Chips from a German Workshop, i. p- 
27. See the remarkable Hymn re- 
ferred to by Max Miiller, Rig Veda, 
x. 129, translated in Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. iv. p. 4. 

1 “The Duad, with the Monad 
brooding behind it,” as has most 
truly been said, ‘‘is the fundamental 
principle of the Avesta, and of the old 
and once wide-spread faith that is set 
forth in its venerable Hymns.” Bp 
Ellicott’s Zhe Being of God, p. 36. 
For Bishop Butler’s reference to ‘‘ the 
general consent of mankind,” see 
Analogy, Introduction, i. p. 7. 

2 «yen through the vista of the 
mixed deities of the pantheon of Rome, 
half national and half utilitarian, we 
just catch sight of one supreme and 
ultimate Being, a Jupiter Optimus- 
Maximus of whom all other deities 
were but the manifestations and at- 
tributes.” Ibid. p. 37. 

3 See Legge, Lifeand Teachings of 
Confucius, p. 100, alluded to by Bp 
Ellicott, p. 38, . 


4 Jn ancient Egypt I am THaT I 
AM appears, almost beyond doubt, to 
have been the object of esoteric wor- 
ship which was taught to the initiated. 
Clarke, Zen Great Religions, pp. 242, 
251. Ontheavowedly atheistic feature 
of Buddhism, see Bp Ellicott’s Being 
of God, pp. 40, 41; Prof. Flint’s 
Antitheistic Theories, p. 282 sq. 

5 « The result of my investigation,” 
says De Quatrefages, “is this: Obliged, 
in my course of instruction, to review 
all human races, I have sought atheism 
in the lowest as well as in the highest. 
I have nowhere met with it, except in 
individuals or in more or less limited 
schools, such as those which existed 
in Europe in the last century, or 
which may still be seen at the present 
day.” Zhe Human Species, p. 482 
(E. Transl. ). 

6 “The mysteries of the Church are 
child’s play compared with the mys- 
teries of nature. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not more puzzling than the 
necessary antinomiesof physical specu- 
lation ; virgin procreation, and resus- 
citation from apparent death, are ordi- 
nary phenomena for the naturalist.” 
Huxley, Letter to the late Dean of 
Wells, quoted in Gore’s Lampton 
Lectures, pp. 246, 247. 
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both to trace her to her source, and to investi- 
gate her special purposes and her general end. 
Causation leads the enquirer to the limit of the 
ken of science, where he is left in the presence 
of the Great Unknown. We trace effects back 
to their causes; but these causes are found to 
be also effects. The path is endless. There 
is no goal. There is no rest or satisfaction’, 
save in the assumption of the existence of a 
“Causa Causans,” a supreme First Cause, itself 
more exalted than all, and therefore self- 
existent and eternal, and which can be no 
inert or formless matter? 


The Evidence of Mind. When we attend to 
the various objects of which we take cognizance 
in the world of nature, we discover something 
more than the properties, which distinguish 
them one from another, and the causes which 
bring them into being. In the process of 
investigation we are struck with the fact that 
there is a co-operation of causes for the pro- 


(4) 


1 “There is an absurdity involved 
in the idea of an endless regress, of an 
infinite series, in the succession of 
whose limits no causal energy, or 
cause answerable to the demand of 
reason, is contained.” Prof. Fisher, 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief, p. 42. ‘Napoleon’s savants, 
Bourrienne tells us, in that voyage to 
Egypt, were one evening busily occu- 
pied arguing that there could be no 
God. They had proved it, to their 
satisfaction, by all manner of logic. 
Napoleon, looking up into the stars, 
answers, ‘ Very ingenious, Messieurs ; 
but who made all that ?? The Atheistic 
logic runs off from him like water ; 
the great Fact stares him in the face, 
‘Who made all that?’” Carlyle’s 


Lectures on Heroes, Lect. Vi. p. 385. 
“Thad rather believe all the fables in 
the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this universal frame 
is without a mind.” Bacon’s Essays, 
Atheism, ad init. For Scriptural 
statements of the knowledge of God 
as derived from Nature, see Psalm 
xix. 13 Isai. xlv. 18; Acts xiv. 15— 
17; Rom. i. 19, 20. 

2 Flint’s Zhedsm, pp. 118—124. 

3 *“No one has ever yet built up one 
particle of living matter out of lifeless 
elements; every living creature, from 
the simplest dweller on the confines 
of organization up to the highest and 
most complete, has its origin in pre- 
existent living matter.” Prof. Allman, 
Address to British Association. 
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duction of definite effects. The relation of 
means to ends is adjusted with a nicety of 
calculation, an economy of force, which com- 
mand the deepest reverence. Everything tells; 
there is no waste; no lost labour; no extrava- 
gant haste. The poor word “design” fails to 
convey the impression which is made upon us; 
it faintly adumbrates what we feel. “We see 
a thought realised and thus recognize in it a 
Jfore-thought®.”. The observation of order and 
adaptation in nature inspires the conviction of 
an Infinite Mind concerned in its origination:, 
which possesses the full intelligence‘ of all 
these adaptations to definite ends, and is itself 
the Supreme Cause of all’, 


1 See Ebrard’s Christian Apfolo- 
getics, Vol. i. pp. 17o—172. English 
‘Translation, 1886. 

2 «This thought has impressed the 
philosopher and the peasant alike. 
Socrates enforced the argument by 
the illustration of a statue, as Paley, 
two thousand years later, by the illus- 
tration of a watch.’’ Prof. Fisher, 
Grounds of Belief, p. 43. See Flint’s 
Theism, Lec. v., vi. 3 Liddon’s Some 
Elements, pp. 53—55; Mozley’s Zs- 
says, Vol. il. pp. 363—413. 

3 «When we see a purpose carried 
out, we are impelled to trace the 
operation to an intelligent Author, 
whether the end is obtained by an 
agency acting from within or from 
without. The accurate mathematics 
of theplanetary bodies, marking out for 
themselves their orbits, the unerring 
path of the birds, the geometry of the 
bee, the seed-corn sending upward 
the blossoming and fruit-bearing stalk, 
excite a wonder, the secret of which 
is the insufficiency of the operative 
cause to effect these marvels of intelli- 
gence and foresight.” See Bp EIlli- 
cott’s Being of God, pp. 84—I11. 


4 «Science will not allow us to say 
that things made themselves, or are 
their own causes. The only alterna- 
tive is that they were made by some 
external power, and any power which 
could contrive and execute all the 
complex machinery of the heavens 
and the earth, or could initiate any- 
thing capable of developing such ma- 
chinery, must be practically infinite 
and must possess those attributes of 
superhuman power and superhuman 
wisdom which belong only to God.” 
Sir William Dawson, Present Day 
Tracts, vii. 5 ; Martensen’s Christian 
Dogmatics, p. 79, E. T. 

> The Psalmist says (xciv. 9), “He 
that made the ear, shall He not hear ? 
And He that made the eye, shall He 
not see?” Why not add? ‘‘He 
that made the mind shall He not 
think?”’ Liddon’s Some Elements, p. 
53- Scientific study favours the view 
that matter itself is an effect. If we 
accept the hypothesis of molecules as 
the ultimate forms of matter, Sir 
John Herschel finds in each of these, 
as related to the others, ‘‘the essential 
qualities of a manufactured article.” 
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(5) The Evidence of Conscience. Conscience is man’s 
faculty of knowing, as it were in the presence 
of a Supreme Judge, his own relation towards 
the moral law. Every man has a voice within 
him, which says to him, “This is right, this is 
wrong”; “This is your duty, this is not your 
duty.” “This voice within gives no proof, 
appeals to no evidence, but speaks as having 
a right to command, and requires of a man his 
obedience by virtue of its own inherent su- 
periority”.” Now it is impossible to dissociate 
this mysterious Voice, which utters “the moral 
imperative” within the soul’, from the Being of 
all beings, the supreme Vindicator of the moral 
Law, to whom we stand in a personal relation, 
and who has a claim upon the obedience of us 
all*. 

The Argument from History:—At first sight 
nothing is more intricate and anomalous than 
the history of the different nations of the earth. 


(6) 


1 «« Every man bears in himself the 
ethical law as a determinateness of 
his peculiar essence...In the ethical 
law the personal, holy God gives prac- 
tical proof of Himself as One address- 
ing Himself to the will of man.” 
Ebrard’s Apologetics, Eng. Trans. i. 
p- 250. Martensen’s Christzan Dog- 
matics, p. 6, E. T. 

2 See Bp Temple’s Bampton Lec- 
tures; p. 47. ‘* Conscience is no de- 
scendant of our will or our reason. 
It is no product of our own mind. ° It 
is the product of a moral spirit above 
and beyond ourselves, whose voice 
speaks to us through. conscience.” 
Luthardt’s Fundamental Truths, p. 


pe Sas 
»3 Butler, in his Sermons on Human 
Nature, says of the conscience, ‘* Had 


it the power as it has manifest au- 
thority, it would absolutely govern 
the world.” But authority presup- 
poses power, The conscience has au- 
thority because it witnesses to a law, 
a purpose, of One Who has the power 
upon which its own authority must 
rest. Strong’s Syst. Theol., p. 463 
Liddon’s Some Elements, pp. 66—7o. 

4 «¢ Ethical enquiry, where it is true 
to its subject matter, postulates an 
absolute and superhuman law of 
righteousness, with which men are as 
truly brought into relation through 
conscience, as they are, through the 
eye, into relation to the objective reality 
of light”; Gore, Bampton Lectures, p: 
31; see also Liddon, Some Elements 
of Religion, pp. 69, 71 
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It seems at first an inextricable coil of men °* 
and actions. Then it seems a constant recur- 
rence of the same events under different forms. 
But he that hath eyes to see and ears to hear 
will recognize that there are a providential 
order and a moral order within it. Rzghteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and some find in human 
history a continual progress?. The history of! 
social life, of nations, crime, law, and religion, 
supplies abundant evidence of this. But a 
moral government of the world and an educa- 
tion of the human race imply a moral Governor 
and Educator. Foran unconscious government, 
an unconscious education of the human race 
according to moral laws, is a contradiction in 


terms, a simple impossibility’, 


vi. The Force of the arguments thus advanced for 
the existence of God is cumulative, and sufficient to pro- 
duce in any unprejudiced mind a moral certainty that He 


exists’. 


They do not originate our faith in His existence. 


They justify it, and lead us to infer that our worship is 
due to God, and that our lives must be conformed to His 


will, however made known’. 


1 Fisher’s Grounds of Belief, p. 69 3 
Flint’s 7hedsm, pp. 227—206t. 

2 The evidences of physical and 
moral disorder in the world do not 
destroy the force of this argument ; 
for (a) the most they can be said to 
prove is that the comp/ete fulfilment of 
God’s designhas not yet been attained ; 
(4) whatever-may be the nature and 
origin of evil, it does not defeat the 
continual moral progress of the world ; 
(c) there are abundant indications that 
God so overrules the forces of evil 


that He makes them instruments in 
accomplishing His own good designs. 
See Butler’s Azalogy, Pt i. chap. vii. 

3 Flint’s Zhetsm, Lecture viii.3 
Liddon’s Some Elements, pp. 142— 
148. 

*s Barry’s Boyle Lectures, 1876, Lect. 
iii.; Strong’s Syst. Theol. p. 50; 
Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, chap. 1. 

2 
: 5 See S. Aug. De Fide et Symébolo, 
cap. 2; The Doctrine of God, F.. J. 
Hall, pp. 46—55. 
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(8) 
The Unity of God. 


vii. The Unity of God. Belief in the existence of 
God implies a belief also in His Unity, as testified by the 
Nicene and other Eastern Creeds. If we rest our rational 
belief in the being of God upon the idea of cause, and 
speak of the necessity of conceiving an origin for the 
physical universe and for all phenomena, it is self-evident 
that we must needs conceive of only One cause. The idea 
of two first causes, self-existent and supreme, involves a 
manifest contradiction. The unity of God means the 
absolute distinction of His being’, as original and indepen- 
dent and self-existing, from all other being. All other 
being must be regarded as dependent upon and derived 
from Him. He alone is “the life that is life indeed,” 
self-originating and self-sufficing. He is the “ Vigor 
tenax rerum,’ the end and origin of all things%. The 
Unity of God is constantly and expressly affirmed in 
Holy Scripture, and was the great doctrine which Moses 
delivered to the Israelites :— 


(a) Hear, O Israel, he saith, the Lord our God, the 
Lord ts One (Deut. vi. 4, R.V. Marg.); 

(B) The Lord He is God; there ts none else beside 
Flim (Deut. iv. 35); 


(y) This is the life eternal, that they might know 
Thee the only true God (John xvii. 3); 


1 The zutegral unity of God, a 
different consideration, denies the 
possibility of division in the Divine 
Nature. The tri-personal subsistence 
is not inconsistent with this. See 
Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, i. 11. 

2 «Deus si non unus est, non est,.. 


omnium conscientia agnosset, Deum 
summum esse magnum...si fuerit aliud 
summum magnum, adzequabitur, et si 
adzequabitur, non erit jam summum 
magnum.” Tertullian adv, Marcion 
T38 
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(8) We know that an idol is nothing in the world, 
and that there ts none other God but one (1 Cor. 
viii. 4)*. 

The Unity of God, that which other religions were 
feeling after and tending towards’, stands out clearly and 
distinctly as the characteristic of the religion of Israel, and 
is fearlessly claimed as an inheritance from the patriarchal 
age. 


(y) 
The Attributes of God. 


viii. Connection. Having spoken of God as One, the 
Article proceeds to deal with His attributes:—and it 


states, 


Webware is Iving, “true, “eternal”; 


(a) Leaving, “ Vivus.” 


He is not simply vivezs, 


but vivzs, the source of life, the only efficient 
principle, to Whom all things owe their 


existence?. 


1 The Unity of God thus set before 
us is not numerical, but wz2versal. 
“Deus, cum unus dicitur, unus, non 
numeri sed universitatis vocabulo nun- 
cupatur, id est, qui propterea unus 
dicitur quod alius non sit.” Rufinus 
in Symb. Afost. c. 5. But there is 
also an zntegral unity in the Divine 
Being, which is more properly de- 
scribed as an attribute. Both senses 
of the term are referred to by Moses 
Maimonides thus: “ God is one, not 
two, or more than two, but only 
one; whose unity is not like that 
of the individuals of this world; 
neither is it one by way of species, 
comprehending many individuals; 
neither one in the manner of a 
body which is divisible into parts 
and extremes; but in one, as no unity 
like His is to be found in the world.” 


M. 


See the passage quoted by Bp Pear- 
son o7 the Creed, Art.i.; Bp of Car- 
lisle’s Houndations of the Creed, Pp. 39: 

2 For the wayin which the traditional 
polytheism was challenged in Greece 
by Plato and Xenophon, see Lux 
Mundz, pp. 69, 70, and the passages 
quoted from Zhe Republic, pp. 377— 
385; Zheaet. 176, C. 

% Vivus denotes that God is the 
anyn fwhs, the source of life, Fons et 
Origo Vitee, or, as He is called in 
Scripture, eds fdr, ‘the God who 
lives.” Comp. Acts xiv. 15; Rom. 
ix. 26; 2 Cor. iii. 3; vi. 16; 1 Thess. 
i. g; 1 Tim. iil. 15; Heb. iii. 12, and 
observe in each passage the emphasis 
laid upon the participle, whether by 
position or otherwise. See S. Thom. 
Summ. Theol, i. 18. 
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(8) True,“Verus',” for He is the one real, absolute 
God, in opposition to the unreal, false gods 
of heathenism, who have no substantial ex- 
istence ; 
Eternal, “7Eternus,” standing, by the neces- 
sity of His Being, outside the limitations of 
time, whether @ parte ante or a parte post. 
‘He is the one eternal “Now,” from ever- 


(y) 


lasting to everlasting® (Ps. xc. 2). 


(ii) That He is “without body, parts, or passions ”:— 


(a) Without body,“ incorporeus‘.” 


We are apt to 


think of God in terms of human understand- 
ing, to acquire the habit of regarding Him as 


“a magnified, non-natural man.” 


The Limz- 


tations of the material, as we know it, are not 
in Him. He transcends them (John iv. 24)> 
(8) Without parts*®, “impartibilis,” for in Him 


1 Verus, ad7Ocvds, not verax, ddynO7s. 
For the difference between the two 
words see /utroduction to the Creeds, 
p. 83, 2. For the application of the 
word to God see Joh. xvii. 3; ror 
pdvov ddnOudv Oedv; 1 Thess. i. 9, 
Ge@ Favre Kal ddnOwWG; 1 Joh. v. 20, 
odrbs oti 6 ddnOwods Beds. 

2 Time is a relation of created 
things and of finite events. When of 
things, it expresses their duration ; 
when of events, it is the measure of 
their succession. But Divine eternity 
is an idea which transcends duration, 
and excludes all but logical succession. 
The Schoolmen describe it as *‘Inter- 
minabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta 
possessio.” §, Thos. i. 10 c. 

3 In the correct sense the Eternal 
is the supra-temporal, it is that which 
is without change and without suc- 
cession; for time is the measure of 
change. As time is a fleeting Moz 
that ever eludes our grasp, so eternity 


is a stationary Vow, that is constantly 
present and constantly invariable. 
And this necessary association be- 
tween the variable and the temporal 
leads us to conceive of the eternal 
God as the abiding and the real, and 
of the life of God as the Life which 
really zs, ‘‘the Life which is Life 
indeed.” ‘Fuisse et futurum esse 
non est in ea (vita divina), sed esse 
solum, quoniam eterna est. Nam 
fuisse et futurum esse non est zter- 
num.” §S. Aug. Conf. ix. 10. 24. 

4 Incorporeus. The word occurs 
only in post-classical writers. Comp. 
Macrob. S. vii. 15, ‘* De incorporeis 
disputat.”’ 

5 See Westcott zz Joc., and Dr 
Dollinger’s Conversations, p. 219,Engl. 
Transl. 

§ Impartibilis generally appears in 
the form impertibilis, from zz and 
partior=‘‘that cannot be divided into 
parts, indivisible.” 
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there is nothing which violates the integral 
unity of His being. It is ever one and the 
same God Who fulfils Himself by adzvers 
portions and in divers manners?. 

' Without passions, “impassibilis.” He is not 
subject, like man, to varying emotions which 
affect His orderly conduct of the universe’. 
In Numb. xxiii. 19 we read, God ts not a man 
that He should le, nor the son of man that He 
should repent; and again, Mal. iii.6, He Him- 
self says, [ am the Lord, I change not; and 
S. James describes Him as the Father of 
Lights, with whom can be no variation, neither 


(y) 


shadow that is cast by turning (Jas. i. 17)°. 


Gii) That He is “of infinite power, wisdom, and 


goodness.” 


(a) Of infinite’ power, “immense potentie,” for 


1“ God is one in the simplest and 
strictest sense...as truly one as any 
individual soul or spirit is one; nay 
infinitely more so, for all creatures 
are imperfect, and He has all per- 
fection.” Newman, Par. Sermiozs, 
vi. 348. 

2 Impassibilis, from zz and fatzor. 
The word is not found in Latin 
élassical writers. It occurs only in 
ecclesiastical Latin. Thus Tertull, 
Apol. 10, ‘Deus impassibilis.” For 
the use of the term in the Creed of 
Aquileia, comp. Zztrod. to the Creeds, 
PP. 235-22. 

3 Scripture, however, justifies the 
ascription to God of such feelings as 
anger, jealousy, and the like, because 
such language is the only means of 
expressing to us that disturbance in 
the operation of the Divine attributes 
which is caused by sin. On the other 
hand, Scripture tells us that God is 
Love, but the attribute referred to as 
Love is something very different from 


the human emotion, for it is the very 
Divine Essence itself eternally opera- 
tive between the Sacred Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. His Love is 
that passionless and changeless move- 
ment of His essence, whereby He desires 
to gather into union with Himself all 
who are good. S. Thomas Summ. Th. 
i. 20; Martensen’s Dogmatics, § 51; 
Mason’s Fazth of the Gospel, pp. 39; 
40. Thus S. Augustine, commenting 
on the expression Tov Tiod ris dyads 
Advrov, says, ‘‘Charitas quippe Patris 
quze in Natura Ejus est ineffabiliter 
simplici, nihil est aliud quam Ejus 
ipsa Natura atque Substantia.” S. 
Aug. de Trinit. xv. 19. 37- 

4 Immensus, from zz and metior= 
immeasurable, boundless. Cp. Cic. De 
Nat. Deor.i. 10. 26, “ Aéra deum sta- 
tuit eumque gigni esseque immensum 
et infinitum.” The moral limitations 
to the Divine Power are well put by 
S. Augustine; ‘‘ Deus omnipotens est, 
etcum sit omnipotens, mori non potest, 


aoe 
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He is Almighty, and can do all things 
that do not imply imperfection and that 
consist with His Attributes, so that zone 
can stay His Hand or say unto Him, What 
doest Thou? (Job xlii. 2; Dan. iv. 35). His 
omnipotence is thus self-limited by the very 
fact of its perfection. “Omnis potestas sequi- 
tur voluntatem.” All true power is will-power, 
and the Divine Will is absolutely good'. 

No mere 
Attingit ergo a fine 
usque ad finem fortiter, et disponit omnia 
Prudence has been 


Of infinite wisdom, “ sapientiz.” 


defined as choosing the best means to a 
certain end; Wisdom as choosing the best 
Now God alone 
knows what is the best end; He is the 
only wise God? (Rom. xvi. 27), and as the 
Psalmist says, great 7s His Power, yea and 
Fis wisdom is infinite (Ps. cxlvii. 5). His 
wisdom, according to the teaching of S. Paul, 
is markedly exemplified by the economy of 


(8) 
quiescent attribute. 
suaviter (Sap. viii. -1). 
means to the best end. 
Redemption’ 

(y) 


Of infinite goodness, “bonitatis.’ The term 
“goodness,” as an attribute of God, is equiva- 
lent to the Greek word translated “kindness” 


in the Authorized and Revised Versions. It 


falli non potest, mentiri non potest, 
et quod ait Apostolus, negare Se 
Ipsum non potest.” Ad Catech. ii. 

1 See S. Thos. Summ. Th. i. 253 
Schouppe £7. 7h. Dog., v. 161—165 3 
Martensen’s Dogmatics, § 49. 

2 Et sapientiae ejus non est numerus. 
Vulg. The wisdom of God ‘‘non tan- 
tum cognitionem includit, sed etiam 


cognitioni operationem  consenta- 
neam.” He is the pévos copds Oeds, 
and has the characteristic of soleness, 
aloneness, in His wisdom. See 
Vaughan zz oc. 

* See 1 Cor..i. 23, 243 ii. 73 Eph. 
iii. 8—x11, and note especially the 
phrase 7 modvmolkidos copia rod Ocou, 
Eph. iii. 10. 
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denotes the Divine Will realizing itself in im- 
parting happiness to the creature, according 
to the capacities of the creatures, and the 
counsels of Divine Wisdom. It is that 
which in regard of human demerits we term 
“Grace,” in regard of human misery, “ pity.” 


(iv) That He is “the Maker and Preserver of all 
things visible and invisible.” The Article here 
refers almost in the language of the first clause 
of the Nicene Creed to the exercise of the 
operative attributes of God in the creation and 
preservation of the universe’. 


(a) The Maker, Creator’, 


Creation is essentially a work of love and 
therefore of sacrifice. No less than does 
the Incarnation, it reveals the ypyordrns 
of a Personal God, imposing upon Himself 
limitations. AU the gods of the nations, says 
the Psalmist, ave zdols, but the Lord made 
the heavens (Ps. xcvi. 5). Thou, Lord God, 
exclaims Jeremiah, hast made the heaven and 
the earth by Thy great power and stretched-out 
arm, and there is nothing too hard for Thee 


1 Bonitas in Latin, in Greek xpya76- 
Tys. See Rom. il. 4; xi. 22; Tit. iii. 4. 
The Latin bonitas= 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Natural goodness, i.e. the 
good quality ofa thing, e.g. 
soli, Caesar, B. G. i. 28; 
vent, Plin. xiv. 4. 6. 

Moral goodness, i.e. the 
conformity of the free will 
with right reason, e.g. ‘eam 
potestatem bonitate retine- 
bat,” Corn. Nep. 4/7. viii. 
Relative goodness, i.e. active 
benevolence: comp. ‘‘boni- 
tas et beneficentia,” Cic. 


NW. D2. i. 43. 121; “*facit pa- 
rentes bonitas, non necessi- 
tas,’ Phaedr. iii. 15. 18. 
Comp. French bonté. 

2 As applied to God bonitas denotes 
Constans Det voluntas contmunicandt 
felicitatem suis creaturis, secundum 
conditionem earunt, et consilia sapientia 
sue. Schouppe, Zlem. Theol. Dog., i. 
P: 297- } 

3 Creator et conservator omnium 
tum visibilium tum invisibilium= 
monTyy ovpavod Kal vis, dparay re 
mavTwy Kal doparwv. Symb. Nic. 
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(4) 


(Jer. xxxii. 17); and the song of the celestial 
host as heard by S. John is, Thou art worthy, 
O Lord our God, to receive the glory and the 
honour and the power; for Thou hast created 
all things, and for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created (Apoc. iv. 11). 


The Preserver:, Conservator. 

But God is not only the Creator of all things, 
He is the sovereign, and preserves and upholds 
all things. His relation to the universe did 
not, as the Deists hold, cease at Creation. 
He is immanent throughout the universe, 
sustaining and upholding all things by the 
Word of His power (Heb. i. 3). 


ParRT II. 


Lhe Doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. 


The Trinity. Having dealt with the essence 


and the attributes of God, the Article proceeds to deal with 
the doctrine of the Trinity’, and states that “In Unity 


1 Conservator. 


The word is not ward to their end of all created things 


uncommon asa divine epithet among 
classical writers, e.g. “Pro dei im- 
mortales, custodes et conservatores 
hujus urbis atque imperii.”? Cic. Sest. 
xxlv. 53. In inscriptions it occurs as 
an epithet of Jupiter. The preposition 
in composition hasan intensifying force, 
and denotes ¢o keep thoroughly, toretain 
in existence, to uphold and preserve. 
Hence God is Ommnztenens as well as 
Omnipotens. See Martensen’s Chris- 
tian Dogmatics, p. 214; Mason’s 
faith of the Gospel, pp. 34, 35. 

2 Dépwy Te ra Tdvra THO phuare THs 
Swdpews abrov. Vulg. portans, O. L. 
Jerens v. gerens. This present and 
continuous support and carrying for- 


was attributed by Jewish writers to 
God no less than their creation. The 
action of God is in this passage re- 
ferred to the Son: conf. Col. i. 17. He 
in the words of CEcumenius zrepid-yet 
kal owvéxer kal wndadwouxe?...7d, ddpara 
kal Ta dpara mepipepwy Kat KuBepror. 
See Barrow’s Sermons on the Creed, 
vol. iv. p. 163; Westcott’s Historic 
faith, p. 37. 

3 The word “Trinity”. does not 
occur in Scripture. It is first found 
in Theophilus of Antioch, a.D. 170. 
His Greek rpuds first occurs in its Latin 
equivalent in Tertullian. See Zyzty0- 
duction to the Creeds, p. 62, 3. 
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of this Godhead there be three Persons, of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” 


x. The word Person’, as used in this connection, — 
needs to be carefully guarded. It is certainly important 
to exclude the idea of separate individuality, or we shall 
fall into the error of tritheism. While there are three 
Persons? in the Godhead, no single one of them either 
exists or acts apart from the other two. There is only 
One Personal God. 


xi. The Evidence of the Old Testament. Intima- 
tions that “the Name of the One God, when written out in 
full, is a threefold Name,” are traceable in the Old 


Testament :—Thus 


(i) At the Creation of Man we hear God saying, 
Let US make man in OUR image, after OUR 
likeness (Gen. i. 26), and yet in the following 
verse we read, And God created man in HIS 
own image (Gen. i. 27). 


(ii) 


After the Fall we hear God saying, Behold, the 
man ts become-as one of US (Gen. iii. 22); while, 


when He reveals Himself to Moses at the 


1 Persona (fr. personare=¢o sound 
through) denotes 
(i) A mask, i.e. that through 
which the sound of the 
voice passes ; 
(ii) A character represented by 
an actor ; 
(iii) Az tndividual person. 

The use of the term by the Latins 
was regarded with suspicion by the 
Greeks on account of its equivocal 
meaning, while the Latins were alike 
suspicious of the Greek tréaraats, 
which they could only translate by 
substantia, as suggesting that the three 
Persons had not the same Essence. 
Since, however, the Council of Alex- 


andria, A.D. 362, at which the matter 
was discussed, Persona and dméaraots 
have generally been accepted as equi- 


valent. See Jutrod. to the Creeds, 
P+ 49) D. 3. 
2 Or Aypostases. ‘‘The word 


brécracis was a metaphysical word, 
for which we have no exact equiva- 
lent. Having originally meant the 
sediment at the bottom of a fluid, it 
came to mean the substratum or ground 
of qualities, and so a person, that is, 
the underlying reality upon which 
various characters and experiences are 
based.”’ Strong’s Manual of Theo- 
logy, p- 183. 
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burning bush, He bids him tell the people, 
I AM hath sent Me unto you (Ex. iii. 14); 

(iii) The Psalmist says, The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit Thou at My right hand, until T 
make Thine enemies Thy footstool (Ps. cx. 1); 

(iv) In the vision of Isaiah the Seraphim cry one 
unto another, Holy, Holy, Holy, ts the Lord of 
hosts; the whole earth is full of His glory 
(Isai. vi. 3). 

Here, however mysteriously, we have a foreshadowing 
of a plurality in the Godhead’, intimations that the one 
Personal God is a Living Monad*, at the same time 
“Tres et Unus?,” a Divine Three. 


xii. The Evidence of the New Testament. The 
obscure intimations, however, of the Old Testament become 
express revelations in the New. Thus 


(a) The account of our Lord’s Baptism reveals to 
us the Son baptized, the Father acknowledging 
Him from heaven, the Holy Ghost descending 
upon Him in the form of a dove (Matt. iii. 
16, 17); 

(8) Again, while our Lord expressly declares 
Himself to be one with the Father‘ (John x. 
30), He yet says, J will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may be with you for ever, even the S spirit of 
truth (John xiv. 16, 17); 

? Comp. the threefold priestly bene- | Athanasian Creed. 


diction under the Jewish Law, Numb. 4° Ryo kal 6 mwarnp &v éonev, I and 
vi. 24—26, with the counterpart bene- the Father are one. Every word in 
diction of 2 Cor. xiii, 14. this pregnant clause is full of meaning. 


2 “More really one even than an It is J, not the Son; the Father not 
individual man is one.” Newman’s my Father; one essence (é Vulg. 
Grammar of Assent, p. 121. unum), not one person (els Gal. iii. 

5 **Unus,” not merely “unum.” 28, wus); ave not am.” Bp West- 
This may be called the keynote of the —cott zzz doc. 
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(y) But with still greater clearness, when He gives 
His Apostles their last commission, He com- 
mands them to go into all the world, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into 
the Name* of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (Matt. xxviii. 19)”. 
Thus the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is taught us 
not primarily and originally by any Apostolic teacher, or 
any Apostolic Council, but by our Lord Himself. 


xiii. The Unity of the Godhead. The Three Persons 
of the Trinity have, as we have seen*®, a common Divine 
Nature, which is numerically One‘, as our Lord Himself 
says, [ and the Father are one® (John x. 30). This Unity 
of the Godhead the Article upholds, when it asserts that 
the Three Persons are “of the same essence, power, and 
eternity,” in other words, that each is God, and in each 
dwell the whole fulness and all the attributes of the God- 


head & 


For the Catholic doctrine is that, 


(1) The Father is the One Eternal Personal God, 
(2) The Son is the One Eternal Personal God, 
(3) The Spirit is the One Eternal Personal God. 


1 His 7d dvoua, not év To dévduare. 
‘‘ By choosing without repetition to 
say ‘the Name,’ He teaches that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are One. The revelation of each of 
the Three is the revelation of the other 
Two. They cannot be known apart.” 
Mason’s Farth of the Gospel, p. 44. 

2 S. Paul’s final benediction to the 
Corinthians is a commemoration of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, God, and the 
Holy Ghost42 Cor. xiii. 14). 

3 See above, p. 39- 

4 Numerically, not collectively. A 
collective Unity is a Union and there- 
fore a Composition of Parts. This 
latter the attribute of Simplicity ex- 
cludes from God. 


5 Absolute Pater Deus et Filius 
Deus Unum sunt, non Unione Per- 
sonz, sed Substantie Unitate.” S. 
Hilar., De 7rin., cap. iv. 

6 See Cardinal Newman’s Grammar 
of Assent, p. 133. ‘‘To each person in 
one passage or other of the New Testa- 
ment are ascribed the same titles and 
works ; eachis acknowledged as Lord; 
each is eternal;...each is Creator ; 
each wills with a supreme will; each 
is the Author of the new birth3;... 
what is all this but the Father Eternal, 
the Son Eternal, and the Holy Ghost 
Eternal ; the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost Omnipotent ; the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost God”? Comp. the 
Athanasian Creed. 
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Each Person possesses all the Divine attributes, which 
are inherent in the Divine Essence. Each, in the language 
of the Athanasian Creed, is Uncreate; each is Infinite ; 
each is Eternal; each is Almighty ; each is God; each is 
Lord. 


xiv. The Characteristics of the Three Persons. 
In speaking, indeed, of the Three Persons we are wont to 
speak of the Father as the first, the Son as the second, and 
the Holy Ghost as the third Person in the Trinity. We 
use this language, not because one Person is “afore or after 
other,” either prior or posterior in time, either superior or 
inferior in rank, but because there is in the Godhead a 
certain order of source or origin. Thus it is the property 
or characteristic 


(i) Of the Father, 


to be unbegotten, the Fountain or Source 
of Godhead?; 


(ii) Of the Son, 
to be begotten eternally of the Father?; 
(iii) Of the Holy Ghost, 


to proceed eternally*; eternally, because 


1 IInyh Océrynros; "Apxy; Alrla; 
Principium ; ‘‘ Totius Divinitatis, vel, 
si melius dicitur, Deitatis, principium 
Pater est.” S. Aug. de Trin. iv. 20. 
Comp. Jntroduction to the Creeds, pp. 
65,06, 209. ‘‘‘Paterest Vita in Semet- 
ipso non a Filio,’ as S. Augustine says 
in another place; He is above time and 
beyond space, His own law, His own 
sufficiency, His own centre, His own 
end.” Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 
rete LlOOkeny ane. seni 26 

2 «Filius est Vita in Semetipso sed a 
Patre.” ‘He is of the Father alone, 
neither made, nor created, du¢ be- 


gotten.” Athan. Creed. ‘* What the 
Father is, He is from None. What 
the Son is, He is from Him, being the 
Eternal Son of an Eternal Father.’ 
See Pearson on Zhe Creed, pp. 62, 
Ogi LOOK 72061. Olas Vin Ue Gaile 
Ildvra doa exer 6 rarhp, Tod Tio éort, 
wv THs alrias* wévra dé doa Tov Tiod, 
kal rov IIvéumaros, rAhv rhs vidryros, 
kal Tay Soa owmarekGs mepl adtod 
Aéyerat. S. Greg. Nazianz., Orat. 
XXXiv. IO. 

3 Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio, 
non factus, nec creatus, nec genitus 
est, sed procedens. Athan. Symb. 
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both the generation of the Son and the 
procession of the Holy Ghost are out- 
side the limitations of time; 


but while there is this order of source or origin, whereby 
One Person may be, not before the other, but from the 
other, all the three Persons are equally God and equally 
Lord, for the whole perfection of the Divine Nature is 


in each’. 


1 “The Catholic dogma may be 
said to be summed up in the formula 
-on which St Augustine lays so much 
stress, ‘‘Tres et Unus” not merely 
“Unum”; hence it is the key-note, 
as it may be called, of the Athanasian 
_Creed. In that Creed we testify to 
the Unus Increatus, to the Unus 
Immensus, Omnipotens, Deus, and 


Dominus; yet each of the Three also 
is by Himself Increatus, Immensus, 
Omnipotens, for Each is that One 
GOD, though Each is not the Other; 
Each, as is intimated by Unus In- 
creatus, is the One Personal GOD of 
Natural Religion.” Cardinal New- 
man’s Grammar of Assent, p. 121. 
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1563. 


Verbum Dei uerum hominem esse 
Sactum. 


Filius, qui est uerbum Patris, ab 
zeterno 4 patre genitus uerus et zeter- 
nus Deus, ac Patri consubstantialis, 
in utero Beatee uirginis ex illius sub- 
stantia naturam humanam assumpsit: 
ita ut duze naturze, diuina et humana, 
integre atque perfecté in unitate per- 
sone, fuerint inseparabiliter coniunctee: 
ex quibus est vnus CHRISTVS, verus 
Deus et verus Homo: qui ueré passus 
est, crucifixus, mortuus, et sepultus, 
ut Patrem nobis reconciliaret, essetque 
hostia non tanttm pro culpa originis, 
uerum etiam pro omnibus actualibus 
hominum peccatis. 


i. Connection. 


1571. 


Of the worde or sonne of God which 
was made very man. 


The Sonne, which is the worde of 
the Father, begotten from euerlastyng 
of the Father, the very and eternall 
GOD, of one substaunce with the 
father, toke man’s nature in the wombe 
of the blessed Virgin, of her sub- 
staunce: so that two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say the 
Godhead and manhood, were ioyned 
together in one person, neuer to be 
diuided, whereof is one Christe, very 
GOD and very man, who truely 
suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his father to VS, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for 
originall gylt, but also for all actuall 
sinnes of men, 


The subject of the Incarnation 


naturally follows that of the Blessed Trinity. God, being 
such as the first Article has stated Him to be, has supple- 
mented His original act of Creation by the manifestation of 
Himself in human form. The second Article, therefore, 
proceeds to treat of the nature and purpose of the Self- 
manifestation of the Son of God by taking upon Him 
human flesh. 


ii. Title. In the Edition of 1553 the Title of the 
Article both in Latin and English varied from the present 
English form, and ran as follows, “Verbum Dei verum 
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hominem esse factum,” “ That the Worde or Sonne of God 
was made very man.” The authoritative Latin edition 
of 1571 has “De Verbo, sive Filio Dei qui verus homo 
factus est,” ‘“Of the Worde or Sonne of God which was 
made very Man.” 

iii, Source. The Article, as originally drafted, and 
as it appeared in the Latin and English editions of 1553, 
lacked the clauses stating the Eternal generation of the 
Son and His consubstantiality with the Father. In its 
earliest form it had constituted, with very slight variation, 
a portion of the Third Article of the Thirteen of 1538, 
which was identical with the Third Article of the Augsburg 
Confession. The additional clauses were introduced in 
1563 from the Wiirtemberg Confession of 15521. 


iv. Object. The Article states, in language which 
symbolizes with the Catholic tradition, the doctrines of 
the Godhead and of the Incarnation of the Eternal Son. 
It is thus directed against the ancient Docetic teaching 
revived in the Sixteenth Century by the Anabaptists, who 
denied altogether that Christ was “born of the Virgin 
Mary according to the flesh?,” holding many other tenets 
savouring of Arianism, and rejecting the doctrine of the 
universality of Christ’s redemption® 


1 This Confession was a Lutheran 
Manifesto based very largely upon the 
Augsburg Confession. It was pre- 
sented to the Council of Trent by the 
ambassadors of Wiirtemberg. The 
Article de Filio Dez agrees verbatim 
with the clauses inserted in this Article 
in 1563; ‘‘Credimus et confitemur 
Filium Dei, Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum. 23 eterno a Patre suo gent- 
tum, verum et eternum Deum, Patri 
suoconsubstantialem.” Hardwick, Hest. 
' of the Articles, p. 127. 

2 «*The chief opponents of Christ’s 
Divinity,” we read in one of the Zurich 
letters dated Aug. 14, 1551, ‘‘are the 


hie A, 


Arians, who are now beginning to 
shake our Churches with greater vio- 
lence than ever, as they deny the con- 
ception of Christ by the Virgin.” 
Hardwick, p. go. Hooper, writing 
to Bullinger, June 25, 1549, says, 
“The Anabaptists....deny altogether 
that Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary according to the flesh.” 

3 A work published in 1556 tells 
of one condemned for holding ‘that 
Christ was only incarnate and suffered 
death for them that died before His 
Incarnation, and not for them that 
died since.” Hardwick, pp. 89, go. 
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vy. Analysis. 
points :— 
(1) The Deity of the Son of God ; : 
_(2) His Incarnation ; 


(3) The Union in Him of the two Natures, the 
Divine and Human; 


(4) The Fact of the Passion; 
(5) The Object of the Passion. 


The Article treats of the following 


(2) The Deity of the Son of God. 


vi. The statements of the Article on this point are 
fourfold. It speaks of the Son (i) as the Word of the 
Father; (ii) as begotten from everlasting of the Father; 
(iii) as Very and Eternal God; and (iv) as consubstantial 
with the Father. 

vii. The Word of the Father. In Scripture the 
application of this term to the Son is explicit in the 
writings of S. John. Jn the beginning, we read, was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God 
(John i. 1)?; and the message of the same Apostle in his 
Epistle is, That which we beheld, and our hands handled, 
concerning the Word of life® (1 John i. 1). The term Word, 
or Logos, marks the inseparable inherence of the Son in 


1°Ev dpx7 jv 6 Adbyos, cat 6 Adyos 
jy mpos Tov Oedy, Kal Oeds jv 5 Adyos. 
The idea of Logos or Wisdom is 
dimly traceable in the Old Testament 
(Gen. i. 3, 6,93 Ps. xxxiii. 6; Prov. 
vili., ix.); becomes more clear in the 
Apocrypha (Ecclus. i. 1—203 xxiy. 
I—22; Wisdom vi. 22 sqq.; ix. 17, 18), 
and clearer still in the Targums and the 
writings of Philo. Inthe Targums or 
Aramaic paraphrases of the Old Testa- 
ment, we read in Gen. iii. 8, instead 
of ‘* they heard the Voice of the Lord 
God,” they heard ‘the Voice of the 
Word (AZmra) of the Lord God” ; 


again in Gen. iii. 9, instead of “God 
calledunto Adam,” weread ‘‘the word 
(Memra) of the Lord called unto 
Adam.” Inthe writings of Philo the 
Logos was an intermediate agency 
between the Creator and the creature, 

2 “S, John taking the expression 
the Word, on which human reason had 
lighted in its gropings, stripped it of 
its merely philosophical and mytho- 
logical wrappings, and fixed it as the 
Divine Word by identifying it with 
the Person of Christ.” See Bp West- 
cott’s Com. on Fohn i. t. 
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the Unity of the Godhead. It defines the fact that the 
Son is the Mediator between the Creator and the creature, 
the Person by whom the Father is naturally and properly 
revealed. Hence Scripture tells us that by Him God made 
the worlds (Heb. i. 2), that zx Him all created being subsists 
(Col. i. 17)1, and that through Him God spake to man at 
the end of these days (Heb. i. 2). 


viii. Begotten from everlasting of the Father. But 
He, the Word, is none other than the Son of God, 
begotten from everlasting of the Father. There never 
was when the Father was without His Son. Thus it is 
of the very being of God to be a Father. To the Word 
alone, His own proper Son, the title Son belongs by nature 
and not by adoption. He is Movoyevnjs, only-begotten 
(John i. 18), and as such, His generation is unique, being 
“before all worlds,”.not in time, but in eternity. We 
cannot fathom that which is unfathomable, a property of 
the Divine Nature fully known only to the mind of God. 
All that we can dare to say is that though this relationship 
is, in its deepest essence, incomprehensible for the finite 
understanding, as indeed is impressed upon us by our Lord 


‘proper Father,” marépa iSiov éreye 
Tov Gedy (John v.18). “‘ Weare apt to 


1 Tntimation of this is found in the 
expression God said (Gen. i. 3, 6, 9). 
p 3,9, 9 


HE otk GvTwv Ta wdvTa TeTolnke did 
Tod ldtov Adyou Tod Kuplov judy Inco 
Xpiorod. S. Athan. de Zncarn. iii. 3. 
As such the Son is mpwrérokxos maons 
Krioews (Col. i. 15), the Adyos rpodo- 
pixds (Theoph. ad Aztolyc. ii. 22), the 
l6éa kal évépyeca of Creation (Athenag. 
pro Christ. § Io). Comp. Heb. i. 3, 
pépwy Te TA TdVTA TH pyuare THs Suva- 
pews adrod. 

2 "Ev dpxp iw 6 Adyos (S. Johni. 1). 
"Ey apxn expresses not at the time of 
Creation, but in Eternity, before there 
was such a thing as time at all. 

3 Hence S. Paul says 700 ldiov viod 
ovk épeloaro (Rom. viii. 32); and our 
Lord could speak of God as His own 


say at first hearing that He is God, 
though He is the Son of God, marvel- 
ling atthe mystery. But what toman 
is a mystery, to God is a cause. He 
is God, not though, but because He zs 
the Son of God.” Newman, Parochial 
Sermons, vi. 57- The Arians made 
great efforts to avoid acknowledging 
the proper Sonship of the Word, 
arguing that He was a Krioya, after 
His creation made to be Son, instru- 
mental in the creation of all else than 
Himself. Thus they admitted that 
He existed before time, but asserted 
that qv bre ovK jv, ‘* there was when 
He was not.” 
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Himself, yet we must believe that the Infinite could not 
be the perfectly Blessed One, without an eternal and 
perfect object of His Love*. And this object He has in 
His Son, who, while He must necessarily be azother than 
the Father, yet has continually the ground of His existence 
in the being and essence of the Father, and is not a Son of 
God, but te Son of God, His beloved Son, in Whom He is 
ever well pleased (Matt. iii. 17)*. 


ix. Very and Eternal God. Since the Word is in 
a proper and yet unique sense, Son of God, He is not 
another God, a sort of under-God, but “very and Eternal 
God.” Scripture is clear as to the Deity of the Son. 
S. John distinctly says, the Word was God (John i. 1), and 
S. Paul tells us that zz Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily (Col. ii. 9)*, and that He is from all eternity 
in the essential form of God (Phil. ii. 6)°. Moreover he speaks 
of Him as our great God and Saviour Fesus Christ (Tit. ii. 


13)°, as over all, God blessed for ever (Rom. ix. 5). 


1 Matt. xi. 27, obdels émuywaoxer Tov 
vidv, ef un 6 maryp’ ovbé Tov mwarépa 
Tis éemvywwoKe, ef py 6 vids. Memo 
novit Lilium nist Pater, neque Patrem 
quis novit nist Filius. Vulg. ’Em- 
ywdéoKe, as distinguished from the 
simple verb, implies a perfect and 
thorough knowledge. Comp. Luke 
i. 4, and Bp Lightfoot on Col. i. 9. 
There is a remarkable affinity between 
this verse and the general import of 
the Gospel according to S. John. It 
suggests a tender and intimate rela- 
tion of spiritual community, both in 
reference to power and to knowledge, 
between the Father and the Son. 
See Lange zz /oc., and compare Luke 
Noi@ly 2. 

2 Oosterzee’s Christian Dogmatics, 
Pp. 275. 

3 Otirés éorw 6 vids pov 6 dyamnrés, 
év @ evddknoa. Filius Meus dilectus, 
in quo mihi complacui. Vulg. 

4° Ev abr@ xatouxet wav 7d AHpwUa 


Indirect 


THs Oedrnros owmariks (Col. ii. 9). 
His is not Oeor7js, Divinity, or the 
possession of Godlike properties, such 
as Spirituality, but @edrns, Dezty, or 
the possession of the nature of God. 
He is perfectus Deus, and not the less 
such, because whether in virtue of the 
order of origin, or in virtue of His 
human nature, He is subordinate to 
the Father, ‘‘zequalis Patri secun- 
dum Divinitatem, minor Patre secun- 
dum Humanitatem.” Athanasian 
Creed. 

5’ Ey poppy Ocod vrdpywv. Mopdi 
expresses essential being, as distinct 
from oxjua (Lat. habtus), which is 
mere external shape. Mopd¢7 is the 
forma, oxijua is the figura forme. 
The verb trdpxwy expresses that He 
was originally in the form of God. 
See Bp Lightfoot 27 doc. 

6 Tod peyddov Ocod Kal Swrfpos 
qudv "Inooh Xpicrod. That one and 
the same Person is intended in this 
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testimony to the same effect is afforded by the ascription 
to the Son of the same attributes as to the Father, the same 
power (John v. 21), the same knowledge (John xxi. 17), the 
same wisdom (Luke xi. 49), the same immortality (Heb. 
xili. 8). Moreover He performs the same works as the 
Father ; He forgives sins (Matt. ix. 2 sq.); He quickens and 
judges men (John v. 24—29). He claims the same honour 
as is rendered to the Father (John v. 23; xiv. 1), and He 
allows the homage due to God to be paid to Himself (John 
<x. 28), 


x. Consubstantial with the Father. Moreover, as 
very and eternal God, He is of one substance with the 
Father. He is opoovovos', of one and the same essence with 
the Father. This famous term, of which “consubstantial” 
is the English equivalent, is not found in Scripture, but 
acquired an important dogmatic meaning owing to the 
exigencies of the Arian controversy. God as the I AM, 
has an essence. The Son, if He be God, and no mere 
creature, is of the essence of the Father, and the term oyoov- 
atos is a perfectly natural statement of the relation between 
the Father and the Son. The Arians were willing to exalt 
Him to any conceivable height short of Godhead’, but in 
so doing they parted Him from the Divine essence by a 
fathomless chasm, and really placed between God and the 
creature a subordinate Aton. The Nicene Fathers, there- 
fore, proclaimed in unmistakeable terms the real and 
proper Godhead of the Son, and laid it down that He was 
not of a adzfferent nature from the Father, as are all things 


phrase is made quite clear by the 
use of the one article. Supposing 
the writer to designate one Person as 
beyddou Oeod and another Person as 
Zwrhpos nuav, the article would have 
been repeated before Zwrijpos. ‘‘ We 
have here,” writes Bp Ellicott, ‘ta 
direct, definite, and even studied 


M. 


declaration of Christ’s Divinity.” See 
Ellicott 27 loc. 

1 On the word 6poovctos, see Zutro- 
duction to the Creeds, p. 84, 2. 1, and 
the references there given. 

2 See Dean Church’s Sermon on the 
Incarnation, .S. P. C. K. Series, i. 
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visible and invisible, whereof He is the Maker; nor of a 
merely szwzlar essence, opfovovatos, possessing the closest 
resemblance short of identity of essence; but that He is, 
without any qualification whatsoever, of one essence, ouoov- 
gwos, with the Father, God Himself in all His perfection 
and completeness, blessed for evermore (Rom. ix. 5)}. 


(6) The Incarnation of the Son of God. 


xi. The Incarnation. Having stated that the Word 
is consubstantial with the Father, the Article proceeds to 
treat of His consubstantiality with man, or His Incarna- 
Respecting this unspeakable mystery it affirms that 
the ever blessed Son of God “took man’s nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance.” The Article 
thus agrees with the statements of the Creeds. For 
whereas the Apostles’ Creed affirms that He, Who was.with 
the Father before all worlds, “was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary”; and the Nicene Creed 
expands this by stating that He was “incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost...and was made man”; and the Athanasian 
Creed declares that “our Lord Jesus Christ,...God, of 
the. substance of. the. Father, begotten before the worlds,” 
became “ Man, of the substance of His mother, born in the 
world,” the Article. gathers together these statements into 
one whole, and places before us in terms at once accurate 
and distinct the mighty mystery of the Incarnation. 


. 1 Between the Son and the Father 


tion. 


there exists unceasingly the most in- 
timate community of life and love. 
This lies in the nature of the case, 
and is. besides constantly asserted by 
the Son Himself. Zhe Father loveth 
the Son, and sheweth Hin all things 
that Himself doeth (John v. 20). The 
Father honoureth the Son (John viii. 
54), and hath delivered all things unto 
Him (Matt. xi. 27). .TheSon, on the 
other hand, doe¢h all things whatsoever 


the Father doeth (John v: 19), and is 
in heaven with the Father while He 
holds converse with men on earth 
(John iii. 13). Without any limita- 
tion, therefore, He is able to speak of 
all that is the Father’s as at the same 
time His (John xvii. 10), and thus 
Himself justifies us in speaking of a 
true oneness of nature (600vela) be- 
tween Him and the Father.” QOoster- 
a Christian Dogmatics, pp. 277, 
278. 
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“xii. Foreshadowings of the Incarnation. This 
stupendous event had long been foretold and foreshadowed!. 
The Eternal Word in frequent Theophanies had presented 
Himself to the vision of Patriarchs and Prophets. He had 
imaged Himself beforehand in elect sons of men under the 
Old Covenant, and in them had realised, long before He 
appeared, some features of the Being, Whose entire Divine 
and human fulness He purposed to express in the revela- 
tion of Himself, as at once the Son of God and the Son of 
Man. But. since the taint and corruption of our nature 
descends to all men, who are born in the ordinary course 
of the offspring of Adam, it was not possible that He 
could be conceived like other men. Accordingly the 
Spirit’, who in the beginning brooded over the waters, 
and awoke order out of chaos and life out of death (Gen. 
i, 2), brought it about by the exercise of Divine: Power 
that in the fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4) the Virgin Mary 
should, without the intervention of any human father what- 
ever, become in time the mother of Him Who was with the 
Father from all eternity. In meek submission to the Divine 
will she humbly accepted the supernatural dignity in store 
for her, and gave herself up to be the instrument of the 
Divine counsel, saying to the angel Gabriel, Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word (Luke i. 38). 

xiii. The Fulfilment. Thus it came to pass that He, 
Who is very God, condescended to be “conceived by the 
Holy Ghost,” and so far from “abhorring the Virgin’s 
womb,” deigned to take unto Him “of her substance” the 
simplest original element of man’s nature, before it came to 


1 See Introduction to the Creeds, versity Sermons, i. p. 197. 
pp- 97, 98. 3 Wredua “Aycov éredetoerat ert o€; 
2 See Martensen’s Christian Dog- al Sivayus sWiorov emionidce cos 
matics, p. 238; Westcott’s Study of (Luke i. 35). 
the Gospels, p. 153;  Liddon’s Oni- 
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have any personal human subsistence. Moreover, passing 
through all the stages necessary to maturity, He was born 
into this our world of the Virgin Mary, even as other 
children are born, at Bethlehem of Judah in the reign of 
the Roman Emperor Augustus (Luke ii. 6, 7). Thus “in 
great humility ” He willed* to be conceived and take upon 
Him our nature, and so the new Adam was formed, not as 
the first Adam out of the dust of the ground, lest He should 
miss the participation with us in a common nature, but 
from a woman, of the substance of the Virgin Mary His 


mother, that as her seed He might “bruise the serpent’s 
head.” 


(c) The Union of the two Natures. 


xiv. The Effect of this infinite condescension on His 
part, of this conjunction of the Divine with the human, is 
stated in the Article to have been this, that 


(a) “Two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, 
the Godhead and Manhood, were joined to- 
gether in one Person, never to be divided*” ; 


(8) “Whereof* is one Christ, very God, and very 
Man.” 


For in taking upon Him man’s nature the second Person 
in the Trinity lost nothing of His essentially Divine 
attributes®, and while the Manhood He assumed did not 


1 Hooker, Zecl. Pol. v. 53. 3. 

2 «<Opportunitate temporis, quando 
voluit, quando sciebat, tunc natus est; 
non enim nolens natus est. Nemo 
nostrum quia vult nascitur, et nemo 
nostrum quando vult moritur. Ille 
quando voluit natus est.” S, Aug. 
Serm. ad Catech. c. viii. 

3 The two Natures were in the 
language of the Article joined together 


(1) integre, (2) perfecté, and (3) in- 
separabiliter in unitate Persone. See 
Hooker, Zecl. Pol. v. 52 and 53; 
Pearson on the Creed, i. 289, Art. 3. 

4 Whereof=ex guibus, i.e. of which 
two whole and perfect Natures. 

5 “Nunquam destitit esse Deus.” 
S. Leo, Serm. in Nativ. 26,c. 2. ‘As- 
sumpsit quod non erat, et permansit 
quod erat.” Aug. Serm. 184.1. “Ver- 
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lessen the fulness of Godhead, the Godhead did not take 
from the verity of Manhood. “He was, in the flesh, as 
before the Incarnation, in the bosom of the Father,” 
Hence by this union a Divine Person appeared in this 
our world, in Whom the Divine just as little existed with- 
out the human, as the human without the Divine, “One 
Christ,” true God and true Man. Both natures, differing, as 
_the uncreated from the created, became in consequence of 
this personal union henceforth inseparably joined together?, 
and that not by any blending or confusion of the Divine 
and human essences, or any conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh, but by His “taking the Manhood into God”; 
and as the rational soul and flesh constitute one man’, so 
God and man is one Christ. And the two natures thus 
united are not only real but complete. Our Lord, as born 
of the Virgin Mary, was not an emanation from God, or 
a Being all but God, He was God Himself, in all His 
Perfection and Completeness. But He was also perfect 
Man. No one element or faculty of human nature was 
wanting to the Manhood which He assumed, and to which, 
by the hypostatic union, a true personality was supplied by 
the Personality of the Son of God Who assumed it*, The 


bum igitur Dei Deus, Filius Dei... 
factus est homo; ita se ad susceptionem 
humilitatis nostre sine diminutione 
suze majestatis inclinans, ut manens 
quoderat, assumensque quod non erat, 
veram servi formam ei forme, in qua 
Deo Patri est zequalis, uniret, et tanto 
foedere naturam utramque consereret, 
ut nec inferiorem consumeret glorifi- 
catio, nec superiorem minueret as- 
sumptio.” S. Leo, Serm. im Solem. 
Natty. 20, C. 2. 

1 Strong’s Manual of Theology, p. 
279: 

2 “This blessed union is incapable 
of dissolution. As there ever has 
been, and ever will be, the eternal 
Son of God, so will there ever remain 


_the eternal Son of Man.” 


Archer 
Butler’s Sermons, Series i. p. 73- 

3 “*Unus autem non conversione 
Divinitatis in carnem, sed assumptione 
Humanitatis in Deum.” The words 
of the Athanasian Creed ‘‘unus om- 
nino,” rendered in a Prymer of 1543, 
‘utterly one,” denote an absolute, 
entire, oneness. On the Arian, Apol- 
linarian, Nestorian, and Eutychian 
heresies as regards the Incarnation, 
see Introduction to the Creeds, pp. 
106, 107. 

4 “‘To the question who is the ‘I’ 
who presents Himself as speaking in 
the Gospel? we cannot reply Only the 
Man Jesus, or Only the Son of God; 
but the God-man in undivided person- 
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manner of this union is to our finite understanding incom- 
prehensible. It is the mystery of mysteries, the one 
everlasting mystery of Divine power and love. But we 
cannot be surprised at its baffling our comprehension. 
“The highest miracle in the world’s history will assuredly 
be the last of all to be understood?,” 





| (2) The Fact of the Passion. 


xv. Who truly suffered. Having declared that the 
Eternal Son of God thus became Man, the Article proceeds 
to enunciate the truth that He still further humbled Him- 
self even unto death, that He truly suffered, was crucified, 
died, and was buried. Here again the statement made 
sums up the teaching of the Creeds. For while the 
Athanasian Formula simply asserts that He “ suffered,” 
and the Nicene affirms that He “was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate,...suffered, and was buried,” and the Apostles’ 
Creed adds that “ He died,” the Article brings out strongly 
the fact that His Passion and death were real and actual? 
and not in appearance only. It was. not unimportant to 
insist on this, for many of the Anabaptist School in the 
sixteenth century had revived the erroneous teaching of 
the Docete, and represented the Death of our Redeemer as 
having been apparent only and not real. In respect to this 
question, which is vital to the Christian Faith, it is to be 


ality. Hence the Lord never says 


violabilis naturze est unita passibili, 
‘I and the Logos,’ or ‘I and the 


Deusque verus et homo verus in uni- 


Son,’ but ‘I and the Father are one 
thing’; for this ‘I’ is the Son Him- 
self, who is inseparably one with Jesus 
of Nazareth.” Oosterzee, Christian 
Dogmatics, p. 513. ‘*Videmus dupli- 
cem statum, non confusum, sed con- 
junctum in una persona, Deum et 
hominem Jesum...et...salva est utrius: 
que proprietas substantize.” Tertullian, 
adv. Prax. 27. “Ad rependendum 
nostrz conditionis debitum natura in- 


tatem Domini temperatur, ut quod 
nostris remediis congruebat, unus at- 
que idem Dei hominisque Mediator, 
et mori posset ex uno, et resurgere 
Posset ex: altero.” §. Leo, Jn Sof, 
Nat. 20, c. 2. 

1 Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatecs, 
p- 516. 

2 Vere passus est. crucifixus, mor- 
tuus et sepultus. 
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observed that on purely historical grounds there is no single 


reason for doubting the reality of His Death. 


contrary 
(a) 
(8) 


(y) 


(6) 


(€) 


On the 


Our Lord’s words before the event imply it?; 


Friends like the Holy Women’, Joseph of 
Arimathza*, Nicodemus‘’, and the Apostles’, 
were certain of it; 


Foes as (1) the soldier who thrust the head of 
his spear into His side*; (2) Pilate who exa- 
mined the centurion as to the reality of the 
death’; (3) the Jewish Sanhedrim, who begged 
that His grave might be carefully guarded, 
were convinced of it®; 
The narrative of the Evangelists, the dogmatic 
statements of the Epistles®, the distinct asser- 
tion of the glorified Lord after the Ascension”, 
assume it without hesitation ; 

The clear statement of the historian Tacitus” 
records it as an historical fact, and not only 


1 Luke xxiii. 46, Father, into Thy 
Hands I commend My Spirit; and 
having said this, He gave up the 
ghost. These words imply that His 
Spirit was separated from His body, 
and, as death consists in this separa- 
tion, so far as He was man, He died. 

2 Mark xv. 47. 

3 Mark xv. 43. 

4 John xix. 39. 

5 Acts ii. 23. 

8 John xix. 31—37- The spear 
used is called \éyxn, Vulg. lancea. 
It was either (1) the Roman Aas/a, 
the iron head of which was the width 
of a hand-breadth and pointed at the 
end, or (2) the long lance of a horse- 
man. 

7 Mark xv. 44. 

8 Matt. xxvil. 62—66. 


9 Rom. iv. 24,253 1 Cor. xv. 33 ¥ 
Pet. ii. 24. ; : 

10 Apoc. i. 18. 

H «Christus, Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, 
supplicio affectus erat.” Tac. Ann. 
xv. 44. Supplicio affectus erat denotes 
that He suffered the capital penalty. 
“It is true that according to the 
Gospel History Pilate Zook Jesus and 
scourged Him (John xix. 1), and in 
this sense punished Him or caused 
Him to suffer; but this would have 
been a trifle to the mind of a Roman 
historian, not worthy of being record- 
ed; the only ground for referring to 
Christ would be that under Pontius 
Pilate His life and labours came to 
an end.” Bp Goodwin’s /ounda- 
tions of the Creed, p. 151. 
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was it accepted in an age which had its archives 
and its registers, but it is mentioned by later 
authors as a matter of common notoriety, and, 
besides being never disproved, gave point to 
the opprobrious epithets of remorseless foes’. 


(¢) The Object of the Passion. 


xvi. Its twofold Nature. Having asserted that the 
Passion of our Lord was a real objective fact, the Article 
proceeds to deal with its object and purpose. The Nicene 
and Athanasian symbols affirm that “ He suffered for us 
and for our salvation.” The Article amplifies this state- 
ment and affirms that our Lord humbled Himself to the 
death of the Cross 


(1) “That He might reconcile His Father to us”; 


(2) “That He might be a sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt, but also for all actual sins of 
men.” 

It thus emphasizes two of the three figures, under which 
Scripture represents to us the purpose of the Passion, 


(1) Reconciliation or At-one-ment; (2) Propitiation or 
Sacrifice. 

xvii. Reconciliation. The idea which lies at the root 
of the Greek word xatadXayn*, which we have rendered by 
Reconciliation or At-one-ment, is that of bringing together 


those who have been at variance. Now in consequence of 


1“ Patibulo affixus interiit...crucis 


supplicio interemptum et Deum fuisse 
contenditis.” Arnob. Adu. Gentes, t. 
xxvi. 40. ‘How could He have gone 
through the Crucifixion without dying? 
What would have been His physical 
condition, even if a spark of life had 
remained? If He did not die then, 
when did He die? Did He and the 


Apostles agree to pretend that He had 
died? Why should men make upa 
story, which was to bring them no 
benefit, but only contempt, persecu- 
tion, and death?” Fisher’s Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief, p- 167. 

° For ckarad\ay, Vulg. reconciliatio, 
see Jntroduction to the Creeds, p. 
TY EPs Oh 
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the Fall man is not only in a state of bondage, but also in 
one of alienation from God, and S. Paul speaks of the 
wrath of God being revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold down the 
truth in unrighteousness (Rom. i. 18). In this aspect the 
purpose of our Lord’s Passion was in our nature and for 
us to do what we could not do ourselves, namely, make 
peace between man and God. When, therefore, He offered 
Himself on the Altar of the Cross, He died for all, and 
all died in Him?, and so He abolished in His flesh the 
enmity which sin had interposed between the creature and 
the Creator. Hence S. Paul affirms that in Christ God 
reconciled man’, the world‘, and all things’ to Himself. 
Here, as in other places, Holy Scripture speaks of the 
sinner as reconciled to God, that is, of the Divine work of 
originating. The Article suggests the human work of 
corresponding. For while the essential nature of God is 
unchangeable Love, it is also and equally unchangeable 
Righteousness, and the fact of sin in man disturbs the 
operation of God’s attributes. If, then, reunion was to be 
brought about and an at-one-ment rendered possible, God 
must find His “delights among the sons of men.” This 
He could do, when the Son of God, having in our nature 
lived a life of perfect obedience, offered up that unblemished 


1 Tay rhv adjdevav év doixla Kare- 
xovrwv. Karéxew=(1) to hold firmly, 
comp. Luke viil. 15, dkovcavres Tov 
Abyov Katéxovow; (2) to hold down, 
vestraim, hinder; comp. Gen. xxiv. 
56, LXX. wh karéxeré we; Luke iv. 42, 
Karetxov avtov Tod mh mopevecOar aw 
airov. The latter, says Dr Vaughan, 
appears the sense here—who hinder, 
hold down, the truth by living im 
unrighteousness. 

2 His trép mdvrwy drébaver, dpa ol 
twdvres dm éGavoy (2 Cor. v. 15), we thus 
judge that one died for all, therefore 


all died (in Him). See a striking ser- 
mon of F. W. Robertson on this verse. 

3°" rod Ocod tod Karadd\dEavros 
Tas éaur@ dud Xprorov, 2 Cor. v. 18. 

4 eds nv ev Xpisr@ Kbcmov Karad- 
Adoowy éavT@, 2 Cor. v. 19. 

5 By atr@ evdsknoe may 7d mANpwLA 
KaToukhoat, Kal dv’ avTod dmroxaTadrdéau 
Ta wavrTa els avréy, Col. i. 19, 20. 
Observe the compound form here used 
amokara\Adéat=to restore or reconcile 
completely. See Bp Lightfoot’s xote 
tn loc. 
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life upon His Cross!, and thus reconciled man to God and 
God to man. 

xviii. A Sacrifice. Besides bringing about this Re- 
conciliation, the Article further affirms that the object of 
our Lord’s Passion was that He might be a Victim and a 
Sacrifice “not only for original guilt, but also for all actual 
sins of men’.” On this subject the language of Holy 
Scripture is explicit: for 

(2) It was expressly said to Joseph by the Angel, 
Thou shalt call His Name Fesus, for He® shall 
save F11s people from their sins (Matt. i. 21) ; 

(2) Again John the Baptist expressly pointed Him 
out as the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world (John i. 29) ; 

(¢) And the Apostle John writes, Zf any man sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Fesus 
Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation 
Jor our sins (1 John ii. 1, 2). 

As the appointed Victim, destined in the eternal pur- 
pose* to be the sacrifice for sin, He became by His death 
the propitiation not only for original sin®, but also for all 


1 When our Lord suffered on the 
Cross, our nature suffered in Him, 
for all Humanity was represented by 
Him and gathered up in Him. In 
Him our nature satisfied its old and 
heavy debt, for the presence of His 
Divinity gave it transcendent merit. 
“Dignitas carnis Christi non est 
zestimanda solum secundum carnis 
naturam, sed secundum personam as- 
sumentem, in quantum scilicet erat 
caro Dei ex quo habebat dignitatem 
infinitam.” S. Thom. Aq. Sv. iii. 
48. 2. ‘*That which setteth the high 
price on this sacrifice, is this; that 
He which offereth it unto God, is 
God.” Bp Andrewes, Serm. ii. 152. 
“There was a virtue in His death 
which there could be in no other, 


for He was God.” Newman, Paroch. 
Serm. vi. 71. 

* Or as it is rendered in 1553 “to 
be a Sacrifice for all sinne of manne, 
both originall, and actuall.” “The 
omission of the important word ‘all’ 
in many modern copies of the Article 
is without the least authority. It 
appears in the editions of 1628, but 
is dropped as early as 1630, and de- 
liberately in the received text of the 
Assembly of Divines, 1643.” Hard- 
wick, “fest. Art. P- 290, 7. 

8 Adrds yap ouoe. “Adrds, casu 
recto, semper habet emphasin, hic 
maximam.” Bengel. 

4 Comp. Apoc. xiii. 8, roo dpvlov 
Tod éopayuevou dd KaTaBod}s Koo Mov, 

5 The guilt of original sin is cancel- 
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actual sins of men? 


(2) 


(8) 


(y) 


A aiig se 


For S. Peter the redeeming work of Christ 
reaches out beyond the limits of the Land of 
Promise and includes the very proselyte of the 
gate, wherever he may be found (Acts ii. 38, 39)?; 
As we should expect, the Imperialism of S. Paul 
takes a wider sweep. The worst corruptions of 
the cities of the Empire yield to the power of 
the Holy Name (1 Cor. vi. 11). What the 
Apostle of the Gentiles has once seen in full 
and living effect at Corinth or at Ephesus is 
an earnest of what may be brought about any- 
where and everywhere?; 


With S. John the thought goes deeper still. 
The Righteous One lays His hand upon the 
whole universe of ordered being; it is not only 
that every act of sin may be forgiven, that the 
power of the sin-principle may be broken, that 
the strong force of love may rule the souls 
of men, but that nothing stands outside His 
influence. He is the propitiation for the whole 
world (1 John ii. 1, 2). 


led in Holy Baptism, when being 
made one with Christ (Rom. vi. 3), 
we share the virtue of His death for 
the sins. of the whole world, and_of 
His glorified Humanity in heaven. 
_ 1 See Westcott on 1 John ii. 2. 

2 Comp. Justin, Dial. cum Tryph. 
§ 95, 7ov éavTod Xpiorov...6 Tarnp ray 
OAwy Tas TdvToy kardpas dvadéEac Oat 
éBovdjon; S. Athan. De Zucarn. viii. 
4, “Avarl mdvrwv abrd (cua) Oavdrw 
mapadidovs; 5S. Aug. Ja’ Psalm. xci. 13; 
“Totum (orbem terrarum) judicare 
habet (Christus), quia pro toto pretium 
dedit.” . When, as in Matt. xx. 28; 
Rom. v. 19; Heb. ix. 28, the Passion 
is referred to as endured for ‘‘many,” 


the word many is a quantitative 
designation of a//, used for the pur- 
pose of contrast. See Vaughan and 
Westcott, 27 Joc., and Macaire, 7heol. 
Dogm. ii. p. 180, French Tr. 

3 **Dic immane aliquid quod com- 
misisti, grave, horrendum, quod etiam 
cogitare horres; quidquid vis feceris, 
numquid Christum’’ occidisti? Non 
est isto facto aliquid pejus....Quantum 
nefas est occidere Christum? Judeei 
tamen Eum occiderunt, et postea... 
dimissum est illis peccatum quod com- 
miserunt.” S. Aug. Sev. ad Cat. xv. 
See below, p. 366, for the teaching ot 
Catharinus as to the inefficacy of the 
Passion for all actual sins of men. 


ARTICLE III. 


1563. 1570s 
De descensu Christi ad Inferos. Of the goyng downe of Christe into hell. 
Qvemmadmodum Christus pro nobis As Christe dyed for vs, and was 
mortuus est et sepultus, ita est etiam buryed: so also it is to be beleued 
credendus ad Inferos descendisse. that he went downe into hell. 


i. Connection. The third Article carries on the sub- 
ject treated of in the second, and assures us that as Christ 
died and was buried, so also it is to be believed that He 
went down into the place of departed spirits. This, how- 
ever, is an event in the economy of redemption, which so 
far differs from the above mentioned events, as it lies out 
of the range of human experience, and is, therefore, rather 


a deduction from them than an historical event coordinate 
with them. 


ii, Language and History. As it stands at present, 
the Article consists only of a single sentence stating 
simply the fact of our Lord’s descent into Hades. Herein 
it differs very considerably from the draft of 1553. Then 
the Article consisted of two clauses of the which the latter 
ran as follows:—“For the bodie laye in the sepulchre, 
untill the resurrection; but his Ghoste departing from hym, 
was with the ghostes that were in prison or in Helle, and 
didde preach to the same as the place of S. Peter dothe 
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testifie.” In the revision of the Articles in 1563 these 
words were omitted. 


iii. Object. The object of the Article was to vindi- 
cate the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s descent into the 
realm of spirits, and to calm the controversies on the sub- 
ject”, which at the time agitated the country. But their 
continued violence, in spite of the effort thus made, led to 
the omission of the clause containing the allusion to the well- 
known language of S. Peter on the subject (1 Pet. iii. 19), 
when the Elizabethan revision was carried out in 1563. 
There does not seem to have been the least desire to deny 
that the passage in S. Peter applied to the descent of our 
Lord into the place of departed spirits, but simply a wish 
to avoid any theorising on this mysterious subject, which 
might only rouse still further disputation. 





iv. ‘The descent into Hell is not an Article which 
is found in the oldest Creeds of the Church. The Nicene 
Creed after dealing with the fact of our Lord’s death pro- 
ceeds to speak of His Resurrection. The Apostles’ Creed 
and the Quicunque Vult, as also our present Article, follow- 
ing their example, declare what happened to His human 
spirit after death. The actual expression “ Descendit ad 
inferna” or “ad inferos” occurs first in the Arian Creed of 


1 The following sentence is added 
in one MS.: ‘‘At suo ad. inferos 
descensu nullos a carceribus aut 
tormentis liberavit Christus Domi- 
nus.”’ Hardwick, p. 292, 7. 

2 Particularly in the Diocese of 
Exeter. See the quotation from the 
Papers of Alley, Bishop of Exeter, in 
1503. ‘‘ There have been,” he writes, 
“in my Diocese great invectives be- 
tween the preachers, one against the 
other, and also partakers with them ; 
some holding that the going down of 
Christ His Son to hell was nothing 
else but the virtue and strength of 
Christ His death, to be made mani- 


fest and known to them that were 
dead before. Others say that descendzt 
ad inferna is nothing else but that 
Christ did sustain upon the Cross the 
infernal pains of hell when He called, 
Pater, quare me dereliquisti? i.e., 
“Father, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” Finally others preach that this 
Article is not contained in other sym- 
bols, neither in the symbol of Cyprian, 
or rather Rufine. And all these say- 
ings they ground upon Erasmus and 
the Germans, and especially upon 
the authority of Mr Calvin and Mr 
Bullinger.” Strype’s Azzadls, i. Pt i. 


p- 348. 
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the Council of Ariminum about the middle of the fourth 
century’, and in the Creed of the Church of Aquileia about 
A.D. 400%, It had then no place in the Roman Creed, but 
it is found in the Creed commented on by Venantius 
Fortunatus towards the end of the sixth century, and 
thenceforth is of frequent occurrence’. 


v. The word Hell, as used in the Article and in our 
English Version of the Creeds, is not to be confounded 
with “the place of torment*,” or “the bottomless pit®.” It 
is the same as the Hebrew Sheol and the Greek Hades’, 
which denote “the covered place,” “the invisible under- 
world.” This was represented by the Jews under a three- 
fold phrase :—(i) “The Garden of Eden” or “ Paradise’”; 


(ii) “Under the throne of glory*®”; (iii) . In Abraham’s 


bosom®.” 


1 See Canon Heurtley’s Harmonia 
Symbolica, p. 135. 

2 Heurtley’s Mistory of the Earlier 
‘Formularies of Faith, p: 33. 

3 That is after. the spread of the 
Apollinarian heresy, which it may 
have been mainly intended to coun- 
teract. See Dean Luckock’s Sréer- 
mediate State, p. 128. When the 
Apollinarians denied our Lord’s pos- 
session of a rational human soul, S. 
Athanasius asked them how they ex- 
plained the Descent into Hell. Did 
He indeed divide His outer man into 
two parts, and thus manifest Himself 
at once in the tomb and in Hades? 
And the question was fatal to the 
position which they assumed. Myre 
ve Ouxn meploas Tdv €wber, kal ev TAdw 
émedeixvuTo kal ev “Atdn; S. Athan. 
De Incarn. Christi contra Apoll., 
P. 491 C. a 

4 Téevya, Matt. v. 305 xxiii. 33; 
Mark ix. 43—47; Luke xii. 5. 

5 “H”ABuooos, Luke viii. 31 ; Rom. 
Soe 7p AN DOCH IX est ile 

® The English word Hell is derived 


from the A. S. hé@lan=to hide, cover, 
or conceal, Compare Myrc’s Zustruc- 
tions for Parish Priests, 1053, 1506. 
“* Hast thou i-founde any pynge 
And helet it at askynge? 

Tell me, sone, now all smerte 

For alle bat bou helest now fro me.” 
Larly English Text Society, pp. 32, 46. 
Compare also Wiclifs Lollard Doc- 
zrines, ‘‘ Be it made unto him a clobe 
bat he is Aedéd wip, and a belt pat he 
is gib wib.” 

” From the Greek word rapddecos, 
originally a Persian word, denoting 
the park of a king rich in fruits and 
flowers. The word occurs in (i) Luke 
xxlil. 435 (li) 2 Cor. xii. 4; (iii) Apoc. 
ii. 7. See Edersheim’s Life of Yesus of 
Nazareth, ii. p. 599; Trench’s Epp. 
to the Seven Churches, pp. 93, 94- 

* Or * Under the Altar.” “Comp. 
Apoc. vi. 9, eldov broxdtw rod Ovora- 
oTupiou Tas Puxas Tov éoparyucvan. 

® Comp. Luke xvi. 22, where it is 
said of Lazarus that after death he 
was borne bd rév dyyédwv els Tov 
Ko\Tov Tod ’ABpadM. 
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vii The Fact of our Lord’s descent into Hades is 
proved most clearly from Scripture :— 


(4) 


(8) 


(y) 


(6), 


By His own words to the repentant malefactor 
on the Cross, This day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43); 

By the words of S. Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost, when, applying the prophetic language 
of the sixteenth Psalm, he distinctly states re- 
specting our Lord ¢hat His soul was not left in 
fades, neither did His flesh see corruption (Acts 
ior) 

By the words of S. Paul, when he says of Christ 
that He, Who ascended, is the same that descended 
into the lower parts of the earth (Eph. iv. 9)?; 
By the words of S. Peter in his first Epistle, 
when he affirms that Christ was put to death in 
fis flesh, but was quickened in His spirit®, and 
that 2 His spirit He went’ and preached® to 
the spirits in prison’, who aforetime were dis- 
obedient, when the longsuffering of God waited" 


1 Where it is clear that if His soul 
was not /e/t in Hades, He must Him- 
self have been there. 

* KaréBy els ra xarwrepa pepn Ths 
vis. The most ancient writers, Tren. 
adv. Her. v. 313 Origen on Mate. 31, 
understood this to refer to the descent 
into Hades, and an almost identical 
phrase xared\Odvra els Ta KaTrwérara 
was used in the Greek translation of 
the Aquileian Creed as the equivalent 
of the Latin descendit ad inferos. 

3 Comp. Vulg. Mortificataus quidem 
carne, vivificatus autem spiritu. 

4 TlopevOels. The word must refer to 
an actual transference, just as in 1 Pet. 
ill. 22 we have rropevels els otpavdr. 

®Exypvéev=He proclaimed as a 
herald. The word is nearly equiva- 
lent to ednyyedoaro, as in other places 


of the New Testament. ‘‘ The word 
had been familiar to the Apostle’s ear 
during his Lord’s ministry on earth. 
It had become familiar to the Church 
through the oral or written narratives 
of the Gospel history.” Dean Plump- 
tre 27 loc. 

8 dudaxh from PuAdocew denotes (i) 
A watch of the night (Matt. xiv. 25 3 
Luke xii. 38) ; (ii) @ place of safe keep- 
ing, a prison (Mark vi. 17, 273 John 
ti, 245 Acts: v. 195 xii. 43 xvi. 27; 
&c.). Here it denotes the place of 
waiting appointed by God as: the 
habitation of disembodied souls, be- 
tween death and the resurrection. See 
Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on the text. 

7 ’Ameéedéxero. For the word com- 
pare Rom. viii. 19, 23; 1 Cor. i. 7; 
Gal. vy. 5. Observe the imperfect 
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in the days of Noah, while the ark was pre- 
paring (1 Pet. iii. 18—20). : 


vii. As to the practical Lessons which our Lord’s 


descent teaches, we learn :— 


(2) That as perfect Man He condescended to 
endure to the full all the limitations which 


pertain to man; 


(6) That He hallowed every condition of human 


existence ; 


(c) That death has no mystery which He has not 


fathomed ; 


(2) That there is nothing in the fact of death, 
nothing in the consequences of death, which 
He has not endured for us. 


viii. 


The completeness of His mediatorial work re- 


quired that He should fully experience and thereby fully 
overcome the power of death. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews speaks of our beholding Jesus made a Little 
lower than the angels...that by the grace of God He should 
taste death® for every man (Heb. ii.9). By the term “taste” 
the writer means that our Lord really experienced all that 
death means on our behalf, as only a perfectly Holy Being 


tense= was waiting during the whole 
period of their disobedience, i.e. 120 
years (Gen. vi. 3). The dd denotes 
the full time during which the waiting 
was exercised. ‘‘ Exspectabat donec 
exspectandi finis erat.” Bengel. 

The prominence given to the 
history of Noah in our Lord’s eschato- 
logical teaching comes out in S. Matt. 
XXiv. 37, 38; Luke xvii. 26,27. That 
His words made a great impression 
on S. Peter’s mind and recollection 
may be inferred both from the present 
passage and from 2 Pet. ii. 5; iii. 6. 

1 “Ko probabilius est nonnullos 
ex tanta multitudine, veniente pluvia, 


resipuisse ; cumque non credidissent, 
dum exspectaret Deus, dum arca 
strueretur, postea, cum arca structa 
esset, et pcena ingrueret, credere cce- 
pisse ; quibus postea Christus, eorum- 
que similibus, se praeconem gratize pree- 
stiterit.”” Bengel zz Joc. 

> Comp. Tertull. de Anima, c. 55, 
“Hic quoque legi satisfecit, forma hu- 
manz mortis apud inferos functus”’; 
S. Hilar. Zract. in Psalm. Viii., “Quam 
descensionem Dominus ad consumma- 
tionem veri hominis non recusavit.”’ 

3 For the expression yedonrar Gavd- 
tov comp. Matt. xvi. 28; John viii. 
52, and Westcoit’s note zzz /oc. 
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_ was able to do’ Such an experience would naturally 
involve the descent into Hades, for only thus could He 
become acquainted with death and all that follows death. 
Moreover the descent into Hades was essential to His 
conquest of death*. In the vision of Himself in His 
glorified humanity to S. John He reassures the terrified 
Apostle with the words, J am the First and the Last and 
the Living One; and I became dead, and behold, I am alive 
for evermore and I have the keys of death and of Hades 
(Apoc, i. 17, 18)%, We can have little doubt but that He 
refers to the fact that He had Himself been in Hades. His 
possession of the keys of Hades implies His conquest of 
death, in that He had “ed captivity captive* (Eph. iv. 8). 


ix. The Issues of the Descent. What was the . 
exact purport and issue of His activity in the abode of 
departed spirits we are not told, but only that, very Man 


1 «¢ Man, as he is, cannot feel the 
full significance of death, the conse- 
quence of sin, though he is subject to 
the fear of it; but Christ, in His sin- 
lessness, perfectly realised its awful- 
ness. In this fact lies the immeasur- 

, able difference between the death of 
Christ, simply as death, and that of 
the holiest martyr.” Westcott on 
Heb. ii. 9. 

2 “By His descent into Hades, 
Christ revealed Himself as the Re- 
deemer of all souls. The descent into 
the realm of the dead gave expression 
to the truth, that the distinctions Here 
and There—the limits of place—are 
of no significance regarding Christ, 
and do not concern His kingdom.” 
Masicnsen's Christian Dogmatics, p. 
316. 

3 Hyd elue 6 mparos kal 6 toxaros, 
Kal 6 fav" Kal éyevduny vexpds, kal ldod 
fav clus els rods alavas ray alavwv, 
kal éxw Tas Kreis TOD Oavdrou Kal Tod 
gdov. Apoc. i. 18. ‘‘Our Lord used the 


M. 


key of Hades on the Cross when He 
admitted the soul of the Penitent into 
Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43), and He 
will-use it at the Great Day, when 
He will unlock the gates of Hades, 
and will call forth the spirits of all 
men, and reunite every soul to its 
own body, which He will raise from 
the grave (Joh. v. 28).”” Bp Words- 
worth zz Joc. 

4 Sravpotrat, Odarerat, KaTépxerar 
els Ta KaTaxObvia ev OedryTe Kai év 
puxn alxpadwreverar Thy aly uwahw- 
stav. §. Epiph. adv. Her. i. 20. 
Captivity in the abstract is put for the 
concrete; whether the concrete be 
active, ‘“him who makes captive,” or 
passive, “‘those who are made cap- 
tive,” is immaterial to the final result, 
for if Christ led captive the conqueror, 
He thereby freed the conquered ; if 
He led captive ‘‘the conquered,” He 
must first have ‘“‘led captive the con- 
queror.” 
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in disembodied spirit?, He went and preached to the spirits 
in prison (1 Pet. iii. 19), and we gather from a passage in 
the succeeding chapter of S. Peter’s Epistle that He 
preached to them “a Gospel” (1 Pet. iv. 6), and so the 
power of His Passion was felt in the unseen world, even 
before His Resurrection’? The Catholic doctors of the 
early Church fully acknowledged that the Advent of the 
Lord in the spiritual world must have been a source of 
blessedness to the holy souls in Abraham’s bosom. Hades 
without Him, and Hades with Him as the possessor of 
its keys, must have been two different places. But the 
question whether His visit made any difference in their 
subsequent condition was more open to dispute. Some 
held that it made none. Others held that He delivered 
some souls from Hades’, and carried them to a better 
place, even to His kingdom of glory. On this point, 
however, Scripture preserves an impressive and significant 
silence. We may surely acquiesce in the opinion of 
S. Augustine that we “cannot believe Christ went down 
to Hades in vain‘,” and leave the results under the shadow 
of His throne, Who by His descent into the unseen world 


1 According to the New Testament 
use of the word mvedua, the reference 
here to Christ’s human spirit does not 
exclude that to the Holy Spirit. His 
human spirit was indwelt and in- 
fluenced by the Holy Spirit. 

2 So also His dead Body, in the 
world of sense, gave signs of what 
was to come. The blood and water 
which issued from the wound of the 
spear was not a sign of death. The 
separation of the blood and the water, 
or serum, which takes place in such a 
rupture of the heart as our Lord is 
thought by some to have died of, would 
be the beginning of decomposition 
and corruption; and the sinless flesh 
of Jesus, though subject to death, was 
not subject to corruption (Acts ii. 31). 


We ought, therefore, rather to see in 
the outpouring of the blood and water, 
a sign that the dead body of Christ 
was being prepared for the coming 
Resurrection.” Zbzd. p. 213. 

3 «The Gospel of Nicodemus dealt 
very fully with the delivery of souls 
from Hades, and ‘the Harrowing of 
Hell,’ as it was technically called in 
England, became a favourite subject 
of religious art in the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries, as may be seen 
in the works of Taddeo Gaddi and 
Simone Memmi, in the chapter-house 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence.” 
Bp Forbes on the Articles, p. 53. 

S. August. Zpzst. ad Euodium, 
clxiy, 
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has proved that “no powers of nature, no limits of space 
or time, could hinder Him from finding His way to 


souls},” 


1 See Martensen’s Christian Dog- 
matics, p. 316. ‘*We are sure that 
the fruits of Christ’s work are made 
available for every man; we are sure 
that He crowned every act of faith in 


patriarch or king or prophet or saint 
with perfect joy; but how and when 
we know not, and, as far as appears, 
we have no faculty for knowing.” 
Westcott’s Héstortc Faith, p. 77- 


ARTICLE IV. 


1563. 
Resurrectio Christi. 


Christus vere a mortuis resurrexit, 
suumque corpus cum carne, ossibus, 
omnibusque ad integritatem humanz 
naturze pertinentibus, recepit, cum 
quibus in ccelum ascendit, ibique re- 
sidet, quoad extremo die ad iudicandos 
[ , ] homines reuersurus sit. 


U5 7 1e 
Of the Resurrection of Christe. 


Christe dyd truely aryse agayne 
from death, and toke agayne his 
body, with flesh, bones, and all 
thinges apparteyning to the perfection 
of mans nature, wherewith he as- 
cended into heauen, and there sitteth, 
vntyll he returne to iudge all men at 


the last day. 


i. Connection. The fourth Article follows the third 
in the order suggested by the historical facts of which it 
treats, for, as the third Article of the Forty-two expressed 
it, “the bodie laye in the sepulchre, untill the resurrection ; 
but his Ghoste departing from hym, was with the ghostes 
that were in prison or in Helle.” 


ii, The Title, as found both in Latin and in English 
in the Forty-two Articles of 1553, corresponds with the 
Latin title of 1563. The Latin Edition of 1571, printed 
by John Day, and published by Royal authority, has “ De 
Resurrectione Christi,” and so corresponds with the au- 
thoritative English Edition of the same year. 


iii, The Source, from which the Article is derived, 
cannot be indicated with quite the same certainty as in 
the case of the previous Articles. When, however, we 
consider that the Treatise called Reformatio Rerum Ecclesi- 
asticarum was being compiled during much the same 
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period as the Articles, and that the compilers of the 
two formularies were in a large degree the same persons, 
it is possible that here and elsewhere the Articles may 
have been influenced by the wording of the Reformat. 
The latter formulary does not any more than the Article 
itself appear to borrow from any known Confession, and it 
is not improbable that we have in it the language of the 
compilers themselves. 


iv.. Object. The Article is complementary to the 
second and third, and affirms the proper Manhood? of our 
Lord after His Resurrection in opposition to the fanatical, 
half-docetic school of the Anabaptists. Of these some 
impugned the record of the Resurrection as a literal fact, 
and contended that the flesh of Christ had never been the 
flesh of a created being, and is now so deified as to retain 
no semblance of humanity? The intention, therefore, of 
the Article is to assert that having taken the manhood into 
God, our Lord did not lay it aside when He conquered 
death, but in that manhood arose from the grave, the Incar- 
nation being no merely temporary indwelling of the God- 
head in flesh, but the permanent and indissoluble, because 
hypostatic, union of the two natures, Divine and human. 


1 “*Cyedatur item Dominus noster 
Jesus Christus, etiam post resurrec- 
tionem, duplici natura constare; divina 
quidem, immensa, incircumscripta, 
et infinita, quee ubique sit et omnia 
impleat; humana vero, finita et de- 
scripta humani corporis terminis ac 
finibus, qua, postquam peccata nostra 
perpurgavisset, in ccelos ascendit, ibi- 
que ita _sedet ad dexteram Patris, ut 
non ubique sit, quippe quem oportet 
in ccelo remanere, usque ad tempus 
restitutionis omnium, cum ad judican- 
dos vivos et mortuos:veniet, ut reddat 
cuique juxta opera sua.” ef. Leg. 
de Summa Trin. c. 4+ 

2 This was specially the teaching 


of Caspar Schwenckfeld, a Silesian 
nobleman, born in 1490. He main- 
tained that (1) our Lord’s flesh is now 
so deified as to be properly Divine; 
(2). His proper Humanity was not 
created of the substance of the Blessed 
Virgin, but came down from heaven, 
See Hardwick’s Hést. Ref, pp. 266, 
267. Compelled to leave Silesia in 
1528 Schwenckfeld consorted with 
various sections of the Anabaptists, 
and Ranke thinks it highly probable 
that his influence contributed largely 
to the development of the more mys- 
tical forms of Anabaptism. Ranke, 
Reform. iii. 563. 
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v. Analysis. The Article may be thus divided :— 


(i) It asserts the reality of Christ’s Resurrection 
from death ; 


(ii) It affirms that He “took again His Body with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature”; 

(iii) It identifies the Resurrection Body with that in 
which He ascended up on high; 


(iv) It states the fact of the heavenly Session; 


(v) It affirms the fact and purpose of the Second 
Advent. 


(a) The Fact of the Resurrection. 


vi. The First Propagators of the Faith placed the 
fact of the Resurrection in the very forefront of their 
preaching’. They distinctly asserted that Jesus of Nazareth, 
Who had been seen and known by many to whom they 
spoke, Whose crucifixion had been public and notorious, 
had actually risen from the dead in accordance with His 
own pledge beforehand that this event would take place’. 
The filling up of the Apostolic College’, the first sermon 
of S. Peter on the day of Pentecost‘, the declaration of the 
Apostles Peter and John before the Sanhedrim®, the first 
address of S. Paul at Antioch‘, his subsequent addresses at 
Thessalonica’ and especially at Athens’, the declarations 
contained in all his Epistles, and notably the first to the 
Corinthians®, all proceed upon the assumption of the 


1 «The historical truth of the Resur- 2 Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 2 8 
rection is a most serious matter, and > Acts i. 21, 226 ; 
must be capable of standing the 2 ACts 132, 
severest historical criticism, for if 5 Acts iv. 10. 

Christ did not rise again from death 8 Acts xiii. 30. 
to life—‘cadit quzestio’—all Chris- ” Acts xvii. 3. 


tian dogma, all Christian faith, is at 8 Acts xvii. 31. 
anend,” Lux Mundi, p. 236. 1 Cor. xv. passim. 
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Resurrection as a literal, historical fact, all regard it as the 
very kernel of the Christian teaching. 


vii. The Early Fathers naturally follow their ex- 
ample, and put forward the Resurrection as the keystone 
of the Christian Faith. Thus 

(a) Ignatius writes “I know and believe that even 
after His Resurrection He was in the flesh’” ; 

(2) Irenzus in his Creed of the Church of Lyons 
and Vienne puts forward the Resurrection of 
our Lord as one of its most definite Articles? ; 

(c) Justin Martyr says, “At His Crucifixion even 
they that were acquainted with Him all denied 
and forsook Him; but afterwards, when He 
rose from the dead, He taught them to read 
the prophecies, in which all these things were 
foretold to happen’” ; 

(d) Tertullian writes, “ Believing the Resurrection 
of Christ, we believe also in our own for whom 
He died and rose again*” ; 

(e) S. Chrysostom writes, “If Christ did not rise 
again, the whole reason of the Dispensation is 
overthrown®.” 

viii. Attestations of the Event. The fact of the 
Resurrection is attested by the witness of evemzes and 
friends :— 

(a) Of enemies :— 

(1) The Roman guard, placed to watch the 
sepulchre by Pilate at the request of the 


1 Ignatius ad Smyrn. iii. "Byo yap 2 Trenseus adv. Her. i. to. 1, Ed. 
kal pera Thy dvdoracw év caoxl abrov Massuet. Thy éyepow éx vexpov. 
olda Kal meoredw dvTa...pmeTe Oe THY 3 Justin Martyr, AZol. i. c. 50. 
dvdoracw [kal] owéparyey adrois xal 4 Tertull. De Patientia, cap. ix. 
owériey ws capkixds, Kalrep Mmevpa- 5 Hom. in Gen. lviii. 3. 


TiKas Wvwmevos TS TaTpl. 
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(2) 


(3) 
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Jewish Sanhedrim, went into the city and 
positively announced to the chief priests that 
He was risen from the tomb (Matt. xxviii. 
Le) 

The Rulers thereupon called a council and 
gave heavy bribes to the soldiers to induce 
them to affirm that the disciples had stolen 
away the Body during the night and while 
they slept?; 

This story was accordingly actually spread 
abroad and received credence, showing that 
the disappearance of the Body could not be 
disproved (Matt. xxviii. 15). 


(RB) Of friends :-— 


(1) 


(2) 


This testimony is of the most varied kind, 
and comes to us from 

Indwiduals, such as S. Mary of Magdala 
(John xx. 11—18); S. Peter (Luke xxiv. 24 
I Cor. xv. 5); S. James the Lord’s brother 
(1 Cor. xv. 7); S. Thomas (John xx. 24—29); 
Groups of Persons, such as the ministering 
women (Matt. xxviii. 9); the two disciples 
journeying to Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 13-—35); 
the Ten (Luke xxiv. 36—43); the Seven by 
the lake-side (John xxi. I—1I4); the five 
hundred brethren on the appointed mountain 
(Matt. xxviii. 16—18; 1 Cor. xv. 6); the whole 
Apostolic body just before the Ascension 
(Luke xxiv. 50). 


They saw Him not once, but many times, not separately 


1’Apytpia ixavd. wav rots oTpa- avrov vuKTos éAObvres éxewav adrov 
Tuwrats héyoures, Hirare bt of walnral judy Kolwwpéevav. Matt. xxviii. 13. 
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but together, not by night only but by day. They not 
only saw Him, but conversed with Him, ate in His presence, 


touched with their hands His Sacred Body. 


They could not 


all have been deceived. They could not all have been false. 


ix. Three well-known Non-Christian explanations 
of the event here require to be noticed :— 


o) 
(a) 


(2) 


Some deny the reality of our Lord’s death. 
They contend? 


That the rapidity, with which He is recorded 
to have died, was quite unusual in cases of 
crucifixion, and that the supposed death was 
a swoon ; 


That consciousness was restored by the 
coolness of the rock-hewn tomb, and the 
pungency of the spices, and that as a fact 
such cases have been known to occur. 


But to this it may be replied that, 


(2) 


(2) 


1 Schleiermacher, Paulus, Hase and 


So far from the recovery, which is thus 
supposed, being probable, the fact is that it 
was extremely difficult, with the best medical 
aid, to save the life of a crucified person’, and 
this would have been impossible in the case 
of our Lord after all the severities He had 
endured ; 

The resuscitation of a person only just not 
dead could not have conveyed the immediate 
impression of a triumph over death®; 


at his intercession taken down from 


others. See Christlieb’s /odern Doubt, 


P: 455- 

2 Josephus records that on the oc- 
casion of the expedition of Titus into 
Judeea three persons, known to the 
centurion to have been crucified, were 


the Cross, but of the three, only one, 
in spite of every care, survived. See 
Godet’s Lectures in Defence of the 
Christian Faith, i. p. 24. 

3 “A man half-dead, dragging him- 
self in languor out of his tomb, with 
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(c) The explanation is inconsistent with our 
Lord’s character in respect to His veracity. 
The fraud practised would have been as 
certain of detection as morally damaging; 


(2) Scripture reveals an unmistakeable difference 
in our Lord’s Body before and after His 


Resurrection. 


(ii) Others maintain that the Body was stolen away 
by the disciples. 


(1) This was the explanation circulated at the 
time by the Sadducees, and still current 
when S. Matthew’s Gospel was written. It 
was also subsequently maintained by Celsus 
the Jew in his controversy with Origen!; 


(2) But it gains little serious acceptance in the 
present day, and it is sufficient to say that 
the exalted morality taught and practised by 
the disciples is incompatible with the exis- 
tence of an act of deliberate deception as the 


very basis of their life and work. 


wounds requiring careful and con- 


Primary Convictions, p. 104. 
tinuous medical treatment,—could he 


1Avdpas xetporovijoavres éxNexrods 


in such a state have produced upon 
the minds of his disciples the impres- 
sion that he was the victor over death 
and the grave, the Prince of Life ?— 
an impression which nevertheless was 
the source and spring of all their sub- 
sequent activity.” Strauss, Life of 
Fesus, p. 298, Ed. 1864. See Christ- 
lieb, p. 457- Moreover the active 
exertion of the journey to Emmaus 
would have been impossible for a 
man ‘‘half-dead, dragging himself in 
languor” from a tomb in which he 
had been placed as dead but three 
days before. See the Bp of Derry’s 


els macav rip olkoupévny éréupare, 
KnpvcoovtTas Ort...“6ol pabynral adrod 
krépavtes atroy dmd Tod pvtuaros 
vuktos...thav@or Tods dvOpwmovs Xé- 
youres éynyépOar adrov éx vexpdv.” 
Just. Mart. Dal. cum Tryph., § 108; 
Origen contra Cels., ii. 56; see Milli- 
gan’s Resurrection of our Lord, p. 79. 

? Others with Bauer abandon the 
position of valid criticism, and con- 
tend that what really happened at 
that which we call the Resurrection, 
remains outside the sphere of historical 
‘‘investigation.” See Godet’s Defence, 


1. 36, 3475 
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(iii) Others hold the appearances of our Lord to have 
been subjective and unreal. 

This is what is commonly called “the Theory 
of Visions,’ which once received as much 
support as does the Allegorical Theory at the 
present day’. It supposes the disciples to have 
been either the victims of an hallucination 
or in a state of ecstasy. The theory is 
sought to be supported by the following 
considerations : 

(a) The excitement of the Apostles and es- 
pecially of the Holy Women and Mary of 
Magdala on their visit to the tomb; 

(8) The difficulty of believing that Jesus was 
really gone; 

(y) The familiarity of the Jews with the idea of 
a resurrection from the dead; 

(6) The traditions connected with some of the 
Old Testament Saints ; 

(ce) The language of prophecy respecting the 
Messiah, and the actual predictions of Jesus. 


x. Refutation of the Theory of Visions. Now it is 
important to notice at the outset that even were it possible 
to reconcile this theory with the actual circumstances, it 
would fail to satisfy the requirements of an zstorical re- 
ligion, for no degree of intensity in the sudjective experience 
of the disciples can constitute the odjective reality of the 
appearances themselves. Their objectivity is essential to 
their significance. “A conviction that a particular person 
had risen again when he had zot is simply false, however it 
may have been produced*.” But to take the considera- 


1 See Appendix. 2 Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 4. 
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tions separately, what is their worth, when tested by the 
facts? 
(a) The supposed excitement is inconsistent with 
(1) The calm deliberate use of the critical faculty 
on the part of the disciples to which the 
Scriptures testify?; 
(2) The settled depression of S. -Peter and S. 
John? in the early morning and of Cleopas 
and his companion® on the afternoon of the 
first Easter Day; 
(3) The practical collected forethought displayed 
by the disciples during the great forty days, 
and the ten days that followed: 


(4) The Holy Women expected to find a dead body 
in a closed sepulchre (Mark xvi. 3); and the 
solution of the empty sepulchre put forward by 
Mary of Magdala was that the dead body had 
been removed ; 


(€) The language of Martha (John xi. 24) proves 
that the idea of a resurrection previous to the 
last day was quite unfamiliar to the Jewish mind; 

(2) The return to earth of a translated saint like 
Enoch, Moses, and Elijah is quite different 
from a resurrection. Such a person is not 
supposed to die, and death therefore is not 
conquered but avoided. Such a return is not 


a rising from the grave at all, but a mission 
from heaven’; 


1 See Matt. xxviii. 7, 10; Mark 2 John xx. 1—10. 
xvi. 9—14 5 Luke xxiv. 37 sqq.; John 3 Luke xxiv. a1. a 
xx. 25.. The language of Matt. xxviii. * See Matt. xxviii. 19; Actsi. 3,4 
17, ol dé dloracay, compared with that 145 il. iii, and iv. passem, ss 


of Acts i. 143 iv. 33 implies the use 5 “ There was, it is true, a popular 
and satisfaction of the critical faculty. expectation that Elijah or some other 


(2) 
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Nothing in Scripture indicates that the disciples 
either appreciated any prophetic reference to 
the Resurrection of the Messiah, or understood 
our Lord’s predictions of it. On the contrary, 
when the event had actually occurred, the 
report of it seemed foolish babble?, and the 
appearance of the Risen Lord, so far from 
being welcomed as the expected, was shunned 
as a phantasm, and nothing less than contact 
assured the Apostles of the reality. 


xi. Further considerations. 


But there are certain 


other considerations which are irreconcileable with the 


Theory of Visions. 


(a) The state of mind liable to the supposed vision 


has been explained as hallucination or ecstasy. 
Now the former is “a symptom of some grave 
physical or moral derangement’,” and the latter 
has been defined as being “an affection of 
the brain in which the exaltation of certain 
ideas so absorbs the attention that sensation 
is suspended, voluntary movement arrested, 
and even the vital actions often retarded4” 
Were Cleopas and his companion walking in- 
voluntarily to Emmaus when Jesus joined them 
by the way? Was it of the result of suspended 
sensation that S. John could write, Zhat which 


of the old prophets should be sent 
from heaven, whither they had been 
specially withdrawn, to prepare the 
advent of the Messiah; but this ex- 
pectation._....centered ina direct mis- 
sion from God, and not in a rising 
from the grave to a new life.” West- 
cott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 


51. 
1 See Mark ix. 9 sqq.; John ii. 22. 
2 Afjpos, Luke xxiv. 11. Renan 


understands the word in the sense of 
delirium ; this is, however, a derived 
and rare sense, found only in medical 
writers. The original sense is 7on- 
sense, empty babble. 

3 Godet, Defence of the Christian 
Faith, p. 30. 

4 Nysten, Dictionnaire de Médecine, 
Ed. Littré et Robinson, quoted by 
Godet, pp. 74, 75: 
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we have heard, that which we have seen with our 
eyes, that which we beheld, that which our hands 
handled, concerning the Word of Life...declare 
we unto you (1 John i. I, 3)? 


Again, comparing the disciples before and after 
the appearances, we observe that while they 
are the same individuals}, their moral nature 
has been entirely transformed and their con- 
ception of the Person and Work of their Lord 
has immeasurably advanced% Is a merely 
suljective experience an adequate explanation 
of such a change?? 


(4) 


(c) Moreover the circumstances of the appearances 
themselves are inconsistent with the Theory of 
Visions :—For 


(1) Their duration must have sometimes been 
protracted. A considerable space of time is 
presupposed‘, when on the way to Emmaus 
He interpreted to the two disciples zz al/ the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself (Luke 
xxiv. 27), and when just before His Ascen- 
sion He conversed with the Eleven of the 
things concerning the kingdom of God (Acts 
is3)): 


1 “Those who saw our Lord in 
Gethsemane and on the Cross, and 
again upon the great Easter Sunday, 
cannot speak of the Resurrection with- 
out an enthusiasm which rises to al- 
most lyrical rapture. Listen to S. 
John’s conception of the self-con- 
sciousness of the Resurrection-life of 
the Risen Lord. JZ am the first and 
the last, and the ever-living, and I 
became dead, and behold! 7 am living 
to the ages of the ages. Now this joy 
of the disciples, attested by all the 
literature which remains upon the 


subject, is rooted in—is unaccount- 
able without—a real and glorious 
Resurrection.” Bp of Derry’s Py- 
mary Convictions, p. 105. 

> Comp. Luke xviii. 34, or John 
xii, 16, with Acts ii. 38 and iv. 12. 

8 ** As far as we can see, there was 
no possible spring of hope within the 
disciples which could have had such 
an issue.” Westcott’s Gospel of the 
Resurrection, p. 121. 

* See Milligan, The Resurrection, 
p- 106, 
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(2) They were made to numbers of persons at 
once, and all such persons were at once simi- 
larly affected by them, and that on their first 
occurrence to them (Luke xxiv. 37; John 
Xxx, 20) s 


(3) 


They occurred first at Jerusalem, where the 
prevailing tone of feeling was critical and 
hostile, and in spite of the fact that the 
disciples had been led to believe that they 
would find our Lord in Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 
FE 10); 

They suddenly ceased? after forty days in 
spite alike of the promises of our Lord’s 
abiding presence with the disciples, and of 
the stirring events of the day of Pentecost 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). 


(4) 


(8) The Resurrection Body. 


xii. The Article next states that our Lord “toke 
agayne his body, with flesh, bones, and all thinges appar- 
teyning to the perfection? of mans nature.” We gather 
from the Gospel narrative that 


(i) Our Lord did not at His Resurrection either 


1 Tf the visions were the result of 
ecstasy, why did they not continue? 
Exactly at the moment, when enthu- 
siasm may have been regarded as at 
its height, they suddenly cease, and 
when we should have expected they 
would have increased in number and 
become continuous, they come to an 
abrupt close, and give place to a 
life of .healthy activity on the part 
of the Apostolic body and the be- 
lievers generally. ‘‘ Psychology would 
rather conclude that the action of 
that vibration, once set in motion by 
the Twelve in the whole body of 


the Church, would continue with in- 
creasing intensity, producing a life 
of enjoyment altogether ecstatic, than 
that it should have suddenly stopped, 
and given place to a life of healthy 
practical moral activity.” Keim, Zhe 
Historical Christ, p. 1363; Milligan, 
The Resurrection, pp. 110—112. 

2 Latin, /ntegritatem. The word 
recalls language used by S. Damasus 
of Rome, in reference to the Incar- 
nate Lord, ‘‘ Integer Adam sine pec- 
cato.” Comp. Cic. zz. v. 14 ‘ quod 
cumulatur ex integritate corporis et 
ex mentis ratione perfecta.” 
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(a) exhibit an extire independence of material 
conditions as they are now known to us’, or 
(2) subject Himself to such conditions at special 
times and for special purposes?; 
(ii) He rose with a true human Body, even the par- 
ticular Body proper to Himself as the Incarnate 
Word. Sight and contact were needed to con- 
vince the disciples of the verity and identity of 
the Body. They were sensible of flesh and 
bones, even of the very wound-prints, and our 
Lord invited them to handle Him and see for 
themselves (Luke xxiv. 36 sqq.; John xx. 27)’ 
Nevertheless His Body after His Resurrection 
had, without ceasing to be a true human Body, 
a certain independence of the conditions of time 


(iii) 


and space‘. 


1 See Luke xxiv. 39—43 ; John xx. 
17, and Westcott 27 Joc. 

2 The Gospels describe the mani- 
festations in such terms as (a) édave- 
pw9n, Mark xvi. 12, 143 John xxi. 
14; (4) épavépwoev éavrév, John xxi. 
13 (c) wapéornoev éavrov fGvrTa, Acts 
i, 3. But they afford no ground for 
believing in any recurrence, however 
momentary, to pre-Resurrection con- 
ditions, such as the occasional resump- 
tion of a material body would seem 
to imply. 

3 While Docetism has from the 
first thought to find for itself sup- 
port in the circumstances of the Resur- 
rection-Life of our Lord, the Church 
has insisted that the Resurrection di- 
minished nothing of the verity of His 
Manhood. Thus Ignatius ad Trail. 
ix., ds kal dAnOds qyépOn dd vexpar ; 
Origen, Contr. Céls. ii. 16, 6 yap 
adnOGs arofavav, el avéorn, ddnOds 
avéorTn. 

4 It is not sufficiently remembered 
that to describe a conquest of death 
at all, to portray the Conqueror, 


He comes we know not whence; 


clothed in the mystery of the Resur- 
rection Body, and in doing so to 
preserve the harmony of His moral 
attributes with all that has gone be- 
fore, is a task transcending the art 
of the greatest master of poetry or 
fiction. ‘Shakespeare has rarely re- 
presented great souls of the departed 
as uttering more than a few words. 
The impression produced by their 
apparition is floated in to us through 
the language of the spectators rather 
than of the visitant. The presence 
of the Ghost in ‘Hamlet’ is felt in 
the statelier march and more solemn 
music of the lines which are spoken 
by those under the spell. But the 
language of the Ghost himself falls, 
on the whole, far short of the lofty 
and awful conception conveyed by 
the words of others, who impart to 
us the impression which the dra- 
matist wishes us to form...... But the 
little company of disciples contained 
a writer whose invention was such as 
to raise him to the level of a perfect 
equality with the majestic conception 
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He goes we know not whither. Now He is 
with Mary of Magdala in the Garden. Now 
He is with the two on the road to Emmaus. 
Now He is by the Lake-side. Now He is on 
the appointed mountain. Such an indepen- 
dence of time and space had already in some 
degree been displayed previous to the Resur- 
rection (Matt. xiv. 25; Mark vi. 48). But what 
had been hitherto, though fully potential, only 
partially actual, became more fully actual after 
the victory over death had been achieved’, and 
our Lord speaks of Himself after His Resur- 
rection as possessing not “ flesh and blood,” but 
“flesh and bones” (Luke xxiv. 39)? 


If it be objected that the Humanity thereby ceases to 
be real, and that personal identity is destroyed, it may be 
replied that (2) an independence the same in hind, though 
less in degree, had been displayed already previous to the 
Resurrection, but this is not regarded as rendering the 
Humanity unreal; that (4) personal identity does not de- 
pend upon an identity of material particles existing in an 


of a Risen God—so much at home 
with it that he fearlessly follows mi- 
nute actions of this exalted being, 
and endows Him with sentence after 
sentence not unworthy of those Divine 
lips! Shakespeare himself could not 
have moved on these lofty ranges of 
imaginative fiction without an occa- 
sional breakdown, more especially as 
the joyous and triumphant freedom 
which is required for such high crea- 
tions would have been fettered at 
every tur by the benumbing con- 
viction that he was degrading his 
powers to the service of a lie.” The 
Bp of Derry’s Primary Convictions, 
Pp- 98, 99. y 

1 See Luke xxiv. 31, 36; John xx. 


M. 


19, 26. 

2 Comp. Eph. v. 30 where the read- 
ing é« THs capKds a’rov, Kal éx roy 
doréwy avrod is not without support. 
“‘The significant variation from the 
common formula ‘flesh and blood’ 
must have been at once intelligible to 
Jews, accustomed to the provisions of 
the Mosaic ritual, and nothing would 
have impressed upon them more 
forcibly the transfiguration of Christ’s 
Body than the verbal omission of the 
element of Blood, which was for them 
the symbol and seal of corruptible 
life.” Westcott, Gospel of the Resur- 
rection, p. 162, ~., and Levelation of 
the Risen Lord, p. 69. 
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identical mutual relation. We conclude, therefore, that 
our Lord’s Resurrection Body was not less truly human 
in its new condition of freedom from the limitations of 
time and space. 


(y) Zhe Ascension. 


xiii. The Ascension Body. The Article next asserts 
that the Resurrection Body was the same as that “where- 
with our Lord ascended into heaven?” In other words it 
maintains the permanence of His Humanity, This is a 
point on which the testimony of Scripture is plain. There 
is nothing to indicate that the Body with which the Lord’s 
disciples beheld Him going into heaven (Acts i. II)* was 
other than that with which He rose from the tomb, and 
this view is confirmed by the language of the Epistles, 
Thus 


(i) The writer of that to the Hebrews bases much 
of his teaching on the permanence of Christ’s 
Humanity. The very name, which he so cha- 
racteristically applies to our Lord, Jesus, “the 


1 On the circumstances of the As- 
cension, see [utrod. to the Creeds, pp. 
164—166. ‘Ifthe story of the Ascen- 
sion had been of human invention, all 
we know of literature tells us how it 
would have been. Over the cradle 
there would have been silence, and a 
sky as hushed as a frozen sea. At 
the Ascension the air would have 
quivered with the melody, and the 
mountains have been shaken by the 
storm of the triumph. But because 
the narrative is true, the liturgical 
instincts of the evangelist are kept in 
check. The Church is supplied with 
no song for the Ascension-tide to form 
a counterpart to the ‘Gloria in Ex- 
celsis.’...To the temple which the 
evangelist raises to the truth he will 
neither prefix a porch of romance, nor 


append an exit of fiction. Because 
the narrative is true, all the songs are 
for the cradle, all the silence is for the 
return to the Throne.” Bp of Derry’s 
Primary Convictions, p. 106. 

* “The Manhood, which He as- 
sumed, was not annulled, when He 
ascended, neither was it dissolved 
into the majesty and glory of God.” 
See Pusey’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. 
ii., pp. 206—230. 

3’Ededoac0e. The term quite natu- 
rally expresses Sense-perception of an 
external object, but not equally natu- 
rally a subjective vision. Contrast the 
use of the term @éaua with that of the 
substantive gpaua, and we see the 
point of the use of the verb here. It 
is used in the same sense in 1 Johni. 1. 
See Westcott 2 Joc. 
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Christ in His Humanity},” and its frequent 
emphasis by position, implies as much. 
(ii) For S. John it is one of the marks of the 
deceiver and the Antichrist that he does not 
confess that Fesus Christ cometh in the flesh 


(2 John 7). 
(6) The Heavenly Session. 


xiv. Our Ascended Lord, the Article proceeds to 
declare, “sitteth” at the right hand of God. This follows 
from S. Mark’s account of the Ascension, where he tells us 
that the Lord Fesus was received up into heaven, and sat 
down at the right hand of God (Mark xvi. 19). The same 
expression? occurs frequently in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews‘, and S. Paul, regarding the action of the Father, 
writes God ratsed Christ from the dead, and set Him at His 
own right Hand in the heavenly regions (Eph. i. 20). Here 
we may note that the language used of the Heavenly 
Session is, perhaps, the one instance of simple anthropo- 
morphism known to the theology of the New Testament 


and, consequently, to the Catholic Creeds. 
gances founded upon it are familiar to us in art. 


1 Comp. Heb. iv. 14, “Exovres oby 
apxtepéa wéyav, dveAndvOdra Tovs ovpa- 
vous, Incody Tov vidy Tov Qed ; vii. 22, 
Kara Tooovrov Kal Kpelrrovos SiabjKns 
yeyover éyyvos Inoovs ; x. 19sqq. The 
conception of the permanence of the 
Humanity is involved in the use of the 
perfect tense ézrovdev, ii. 18; mere- 
pacuévov, iv. 15. 

2 "Inoovv Xpiorov épxomevov év capt. 
**The thought centres upon the present 
perfection of the Lord’s Manhood 
which 2s still, and is to be manifested, 
and not upon the past fact of His 
coming.” Westcott zz loc. ; see also 
Gore’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 99, 259, 
260. 

3 Comp. the language of Ps. cx. 1. 

4 Comp. Heb. i. 3; viii. 1; xii. 2. 


The extrava- 
Strictly 


In Heb. x. 12 we read that Christ 
play vrép auapriav mpooevéyKas Ovoiav 
els TO Sunvexés éxdducev ev Sekia TOU 
Ocov. The word é«d@icev is in sharp 
opposition to ésrnxe devrovpyGyv in 
verse ri. Throughout the Epistle the 
reference is to the act of taking the 
royal seat xa@igew as contrasted with 
Kabjo8a. Comp. Eph. i. 20 kal 
Kabicas év de&a ab’rov, and Apoc. iii. 
21, ‘O vixav, ddow air@ xabioa per 
éuov év TO Opdvw ov. It is noticeable 
that the word in the Article is not 
sedet but ‘*residet.’’ Residere = (1) 
to sit back, (2) to remain sitting. 
Comp. Virg. .£. viii. 232, “‘ter fessus 
valle resedit”; Ovid, A/e¢am. vii. 102, 
*‘medio rex ipse resedit Agmine.”’ 
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(1) The phrase expresses the peculiar royalty of 
the Son in His glorified Humanity’, without 
any negation of His standing in the heavenly 
regions as the Archetypal High Priest; 


(2) His session implies that the Father hath con- 
ferred upon the Son all preeminence of power, 
favour, and felicity’, and the place of greatest 
honour and most exalted dignity and most 
perfect bliss in the heaven of heavens’, 


(e) The Second Advent. 


xv. Until He return. The Article concludes with 
the statement that our Lord sitteth in heaven “until He 
return to judge all men at the last day.” The word “until” 
does not imply that thenceforward our Lord will be 
divested of His peculiar royalty. It marks rather the point 
of transition from the Kingdom of Grace to the Kingdom 
of Glory, of which, as we say in the Nicene Creed, “there 
shall be no end*” The purpose of the second Advent is 


7 Comp. Rom. vill, 34 with Acts continual and heightened activity. 
vii. 56. See also 1 Kings ii. 19, and He is there instated in the complete 
Matt. xx. ar. ; exercise of all the offices, and in the- 

2 “Beatus est, et a beatitudine, que full enjoyment of all the privileges, 
dextera Patris vocatur, ipsius beatitu- belonging to Him as perfect Media- 
dinis nomen est dextera Patris.” §. tor, Sovereign King, High Priest 
Aug. Serm. ad Catech. xi. ‘*Addex- and Arch-Prophet of God’s Church 
teram ergo intelligendumestsic dictum and people. ‘He did initially and in 
esse, in Summa beatitudine, ubi justitia part exercise those functions upon 
et pax et gaudium estas Aug. de earth; anda grotind of enjoying these 
fide et Symb., xiv. May, Pe preeminencies He laid here: but the 

3 Observe the distinction between entire execution and possession of all 
of ovpavol the created heavens, and 6 He did obtain by His Ascension inte 
ovpavds, which is ‘‘coelum in quo Deus heaven, and by His Session there.” 
est etiam quando cclum creatum nul- Barrow’s Sermon on the Ascension : 
lum est, ipsa gloria divina.” Schmidt 4 For the heresy of Marcellus of 
quoted by Delitzsch on Heb. ix. 24. ‘Ancyra, who taught that after th 
For the object of the Heavenly Session, Judgment the Son would resign n 
see [ntroduction to the Creeds, pp. 170 only His royalty but His persenaNie 
59g. We are not to conceive of His see Westcott, Historic Faith : 
Session as though it implied a stateof and compare Lrtroduction ‘ 3 ee 
inactive rest. Rather our Lord main- Creeds, p. 195. ' < 
tains in heaven not a lessened, but a 
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defined to be the Judgment of all men. That He will 
exercise this awful office is our Lord’s own express decla- 
ration. Veither doth the Father, He saith, judge any man, 
but fle hath given all judgment unto the Son...and He gave! 
flim authority to execute judgment because He is the Son of 
Man (John v. 22, 27). Judgment, Scripture teaches us, is 
the proper office of the Son in His Humanity. It belongs 
to Him as Mediator because He is both Son over His 
(Fehovah's) House (Heb. iii. 6), and Son of Man taken from 
among men (Heb. v. 1). Our Lord’s express statement on 
this point is confirmed by the teaching of S. Paul, when he 
said to the Athenians on Mars’ hill, God hath appointed a 
day, in which He will judge the world in righteousness by the 
Man whom He hath ordained (Acts xvii. 31), and in his 
Epistle to the Romans he speaks of the day, when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Fesus Christ (Rom. ii. 16). 
xvi. The object of the Judgment is all mankind— We 
shall all stand, says S. Paul, before the judgment seat of God 
(Rom. xiv. 10)’, both small and great (Apoc. xx. 12)*, the 
quick and dead® (2 Tim. iv. 1), and shall give account of 
_the deeds done in the body to Him, Who alone from actual 
experience of human life can possess “that exact tempera- 


1 Gave, é6wxev. The tense carries tions one with another, of the thought 


us back to the Incarnation, and beyond 
it, beyond all time. ‘‘ Hominibus in 
judicio non apparebit nisi Filius. 
Pater occultus est, Filius manifestus. 
In quo est Filius manifestus? In 
Forma qua ascendit. Nam in Forma 
Dei cum Patre occultus est, in Forma 
servi nominibus manifestus.” S. Aug. 
Tract. xxi. in Foann. 

2 For our Lord’s prophetic utter- 
ances respecting the Judgment, see 
Introductzon to the Creeds, pp. 181, 
182. 

3 We shall all stand. All the most 
antithetical types of character, as the 
context implies. The statement indi- 
cates the regulative value, in our rela- 


of the one Sjua at which all alike will 
present themselves. 

4 Tods peyddous kal Tods pLKpovs, 
éorwras. ‘Mirabilis est parvulorum 
statto, ex quibus pars longe maxima 
generis humani constat.”” Bengel. 

5 Zdvras kalvexpovs. For the word 
* quick,” see /ntroduction to the Creeds, 
p- 184, ”. For the various explana- 
tions of ‘*vivos etmortuos,”see S. Aug. 
De Fide et Symbolo, ‘‘ Vivos et mor- 
tuos: sive istis nominibus ‘justi’ et 
‘peccatores’ significentur, sive quos 
tunc ante mortem in terris inventurus 
est, appellati ‘int ‘ vivi,’ ‘mortui’ vero 
qui in ejus adventu resurrecturi sunt.” 
Comp. ad Catech. § 12. 
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ment of affection towards men, which is requisite to the 
distribution of equal justice towards them, according to 
the due measures of mercy and severity’,” and whose perfect 
human nature qualifies Him to be on the one hand a merci- 
Jul and faithful High priest (Heb. ii. 17) and on the other 
a faithful and merciful Judge. It is not an enemy who 
shall judge us, neither is it one indifferently affected to- 


wards us, it is He Who died for us upon the Cross, and 


Who is now our Mediator and Intercessor?. 


1 See Pearson on the Creed, p. 842. 
For the fitness of the Judge and the 
reasonableness of the Judgment, see 
Introduction to the Creeds, pp. 183, 
sgq. ‘‘Sedebit Judex qui stetit sub 
judice. Damnabit veros reos, qui 
factus est falsus reus.” S. Aug. de 
Verb. Dom., Serm. lxiv, 

2 On the witness which is borne, 
independently of Revelation, to a 
future Judgment (1) by our con- 
science; (2) by reflection on the cha- 
racter of God as a just God ; (3) by 
the consent of almost all mankind, 
see /ntrod. to the Creeds, pp. 189— 
193. ‘‘General history points to a 
general judgment. If there is no such 


judgment to come, then there is no 
one definite moral purpose in human 
society. Progress would be a melan- 
choly word, a deceptive appearance, a 
Stream that has ‘no issue, a road that 
leads nowhere. No one who believes 
that there is a Personal God who 
guides the course of human affairs can 
come to the conclusion that the genera- 
tions of man are to go on for ever with- 
out a winding up, which shall decide 
upon the doings of all who take part 
in human life....A drama, however 
long drawn out, must have a Jast act. 
The last act of the drama of history is 
‘The Day of the Judgment.’” Bp of 
Derry’s Primary Convictions, p. 137. 


ARTICLE V. 


1563. 
De Spiritu sancto. 


Spiritus sanctus, a patre et filio 
procedens, eiusdem est cum patre et 
filio essentize, maiestatis, et glorize, 
uerus, ac zternus Deus. 


i. Connection. 


1571. 
Of the holy ghost. 


The holy ghost, proceedyng from 
the father and the sonne, is of one 
substaunce, maiestie, and glorie, with 
the father and the sonne, very and 
eternall God. 


Having dealt with the first two 


Persons in the Blessed Trinity, the Article proceeds to 
complete the dogmatic statements respecting the Trinity, 
by treating of the Third Person, God the Holy Ghost. 


iii Source. The Fifth is the first Article that has no 
equivalent in the series of Edward VI., but was adopted in 
its entirety in 1562 from the Wiirtemberg Articles of 
£552 

ili. Object. Besides completing the dogmatic state- 
ments respecting the Trinity, the Fifth Article has for its 
object to refute the erroneous opinions current amongst 
many of the Anabaptist school, who reproduced the errors 
of Arius* and Macedonius? respecting the Holy Spirit, and 


1 “‘Credimuset confitemur Spiritum 


of the Son, by consequence denied 
Sanctum ab zterno procedere a Deo 


that of the Holy Spirit also, speaking 


Patre et Vilio, et esse ejusdem cum 
Patre et Filio essentize, majestatis, et 
gloriz, verum ac eternum Deum.” 
Hardwick, Hzst. Art., p. 127, Ed. 
1859. 

* Arius, in denying the proper Deity 


of Him as the ‘‘creature of a creature,” 
ktlopa Krloparos. 

3 Macedonius taught that the Holy 
Ghost was didKovov Kal vanpérny of 
the Father, such in fact as all the 
Holy Angels. Sozom. iy. 27. 
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denied His Personality and Deity1, representing Him as 
merely a Divine aflatus. 


iv. Analysis. The Article makes three statements 
respecting the third Person in the Trinity: 


(i) “That He proceedeth from the Father and the 
Sen. 7; 
(ii) “That He is of one substance, majesty, and glory 


with the Father and the Son”; 
(iti) “That He is very and eternal God.” 


v. The Characteristic of the Holy Ghost. The 
First Person in the Blessed Trinity is, as we have seen?, 
the sole Fountain of all being, created and uncreated. The 
source of the Life of the Son is the Father, of Whom He 
is eternally begotten; His characteristic is Generation. The 
source of the life of the Spirit is the Father, from Whom 
He eternally proceeds; His characteristic is Procession. He 
is “neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding®,” 
The Greek verb éxzropevec Oat, which signifies “procession,” 
occurs several times in the Gospels‘, and is specially used 
in S. John’s Gospel by our Lord of the Holy Ghost’. 


vi. He proceedeth from the Father, for He is called 
the Spirit of the Father (Matt. x. 20); He is represented 
as sent by the Father (John xiv. 26); He is described as 
given by the Father (John xiv. 16); and in express words 
it is said that He proceedeth from the Father® (John xv. 26). 


1 “Tllorum etiam est execrabilis 
impudentia, qui cum Macedonio con- 
tra Spiritum Sanctum conspiraverunt, 
illum pro Deo non agnoscentes.” e- 
Jormatio Legum, de Heresibus, c. 6. 
Compare also the First Article of the 
Thirteen of 1538. 

2 See above, p. 33. 

8 Hence the three properties at- 
tributed to the Three Persons are to 
the Father dyevynola, to the Son 


yéwnots, to the Holy Ghost éx7é- 
pevots. 

* Comp. Matt. iii. 5; Mark x. 46; 
Luke iv. 22, &c. 

® John xv. 26,"O7av 58 Oy 6 Tapd- 
KA\nros...7d Ivetua ris adnGelas, 5 rapa 
Tov maTpds éxropeverar. The verb is 
once used by S. Paul (Eph. iv. 29), 
and several times in the Apocalypse 
(iv. 5; xi. 5; xix. 213 xxii. 1), 

§ apa rot ILarpos éxmopeverar. The 
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There is an essential relation between the Procession and 
the Temporal Mission. The former may be inferred from 
the latter. In the words of S. Augustine, “Peter nusquam 
legitur missus”; for “the Father is made of none.” 


vii. He proceedeth from the Son. Further, in the 
Western recension of the Nicene formula’, He is said to 
proceed from the Son, and so it is stated in this Article. 


For 
(a) 
(8) 


He is called the Spirit of Christ? (Rom. viii. 9); 
He is described as sent by the Son from the 


Father (John XV. 26); 


(y) 


He is actually bestowed dy the Son upon the 


Apostles (John xx. 22)’ 


Thus while He is termed the Spirit of the Father, He is 
also termed the Spirzt of Christ; while He is described as 
sent by the Father, He is also described as sent by the Son; 


preposition mapa here used = from, 
Jrom the side of, is that which is 
habitually used with the verb ¢o0 come 
forth, to denote the Mission of the 
Son, as John xvi. 27, Hyw rapa Tov 
matpos €&f\Oov ; xvii. 8, mapa cov 
ééf\Oov. The reference, then, in this 
verse is to the Temporal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost, and not to the Eter- 
nal Procession. This is clear from 
the fact that in the Creeds, when the 
Eternal Procession is spoken of, the 
phrase is uniformly ‘‘ which proceedeth 
out of,” 76 éx Tov Ilarpos éxopevdmevor, 
where éx defines the source, and the 
Greek Fathers, who apply this passage 
to the Eternal Procession, instinctively 
substitute éx =out of, for mapa = from, 
in their application of it. See West- 
cott 27 loc. 

1 For an account of this addition, 
see Introduction to the Creeds, p. 206, 
nm. ; Hagenbach’s Hzstory of Doctrines, 
i. 3713 li. 204. The Council of Chal- 
cedon had ordered that the Creed of 


Niczea should be accepted by all 
orthodox churches throughout the 
world in the form in which it then 
stood (i.e. without the /z/ogue), and 
that no addition should be made 
thenceforward without the decision of 
a general Council. Now the Filioque 
clause never possessed such sanction. 
It is asserted dogmatically for the 
first time in a Spanish provincial 
Council (Toledo, A.D. 589), and seems 
to have been really admitted by mis- 
take. Comp. Professor Swete’s Hzs- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Procession of 
the Holy Spirtt, pp. 169, 170. ‘ Both 
the King (Reccared) and his Bishops 
believed the words to be a true part 
of the original Faith.” Strong’s AZan- 
ual of Theology, p. 176. 

2 Wi dé res Iveta Xprorov odk exer, 
ovTos ovK éorw avrov. Rom. viii. 9 

3 Here it is the Son, Who on the 
day of His Resurrection says to the 
Apostles AdBere IIvetua “Ayov, John 
XXs 22 
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while He is represented as given by the Father, He is also 
represented as given by the Son, and can be spoken of as 
the Spirit of Jesus‘ (Acts xvi. 7). So also after the effusion 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost S. Peter traces it to 
the fact that Jesus being eralted to the right hand of God, 
and having received the Spirit from the Father, had poured 
forth that which his hearers saw and heard (Acts ii. 33). 
He thus regards the Holy Ghost as bestowed by the 
Father upon men, but as coming to them through Christ. 
Similarly S. Paul writes to the Galatians, Because ye are 
sons, God sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father (Gal. iv. 6)% These passages convey 
the truth, expressed by S. Basil, that the Church is “the 
Spirit-bearing Body” of the Ascended Lord. 


viii. He proceedeth from the Father and the Son. 
When, then, according to the Western recension of the 
Nicene Creed, we say that the Holy Spirit “ proceedeth 
from the Father,” we mean that He proceeds from Him 
as the sole Fount of Deity? When we say that He 
“proceedeth from the Son,’ we do not mean that He 
proceeds from the Son as from a source independent of 
the Father, but that, proceeding from the Father, He pro- 
ceeds mediately through the Son. We do not allow that 
there are two Principles or two Causes in the Godhead. 
We believe in one original Principle and one original 
Cause, and this is the Father, to Whom all things owe their 


1 °E)\Odvtes 6¢ xara thy Muotay érrel- 


pagov els THv BiOuviay mopevOjvar Kal 
ovk edacey avro’s 7d Ivevua “Inooi. 
This is the reading attested by & 
ABCDE. Vulg., Spiritus Fesu. 
Hence the Acts of the Apostles has 
been called ‘‘the Gospel of the 
Spirit.” See Westcott’s Hestoric Faith, 
p: 106. 

2 To IIvetua rot viod atrot. Comp. 
Philip. i. 19, émxopnylas rov Ivev- 


patos 'Inootd Xpwrrod ; and x Pet. i. rz, 
70 €v abrots Iveta Xpiorod. 

> He proceedeth from the Father 
ws éx rnyis THs OedrnTos, as the Begin- 
ning, the Cause, the Fountain of God- 
head. This S. Augustine expresses 
by the word principaliter, when he 
says that the Spirit proceedeth from 
the Father principaliter, as from the 
very source of Deity. See the Report 
of the Second Bonn Conference, 1875. 
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existence. The Son, who is consubstantial with the 
Father, is eternally begotten of Him, and owes all that 
He is and has to Him. The Procession, therefore, of 
the Holy Spirit is not from the Son as from a second 
fountain independent of the first. He proceeds “from 
the Father through the Son},” and “owes ultimately to 
the Father whatever belongs to Him as being the Spirit 
of the Son’.” The da tod Twod of S. John Damascene 
the Greek theologians of the Council of Florence in 1439 
admitted, with only five dissentients, to be equivalent to 
the f7liogue of the Western Formula’, 

ix. Consubstantial and Co-Eternal. The Article 


next proceeds to state that the Holy Spirit is “of one 
substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and the 


1 Comp. S. John of Damascus De 
Hymno Trisag. Ep. 28, Tvedua 7d 
"Ayvov éx rod Iarpds da roo Tiob xa 
Aéyou mpotéy. Bp Forbes Ox the 
Articles, p. 81. 

2 See Mason’s Fazth of the Gospel, 
pp. 220, 221. ‘* A Catholic believer is 
free to confess that he cannot justify the 
way in which the 7z/ogue clause was 
inserted by the Western Church, with- 
out the consent of the Eastern, into a 


Creed which was the joint heritage of 


all. He is bound also to acknowledge 
that as the clause stands, it needs 
guarding andqualifying. Yetit would 
seem like receding from the truth, if 
the words which assert the Double 
Procession of the Spirit were now to 
be struck out from the Creed. West- 
ern theologians agree that the Spirit 
does not proceed from the Son as 
from a second fountain independent of 
the first. Eastern theologians agree 
that the Spirit does not issue out 
from the Father without ‘coming 
through the Son.” 

3 See Canon Liddon’s Zutroduction 
to the Report of the Second Bonn Con- 
Jerence, p. xxxiv.; Bp Forbes On the 
Articles, pp. 81—83. ‘‘ Under the in- 


fluence of S. Augustine Western theo- 
logians have thought more of the in- 
dissoluble unity of will and operation 
in the Holy Trinity than of the precise 
constitution (to speak in human lan- 
guage) of each single Person. To 
them, therefore, the indifferent con- 
junction ‘and’ is preferable to the 
definiteness of the Greek preposition 
‘through.’ And the difficulty which 
the Greeks raised against their phrase- 
ology, that it slurred over the unity of 
the source of Godhead, can hardly 
have been before their minds. To say 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son could not suggest 
to them a twofold origin or principle of 
Deity; it would simply affirm, with the 
indefiniteness of inadequate language, 
the cooperation of the Son in that 
whichthe Fatherdoes.” Strong’s J7an- 
ual of Theology, p. 179. The phrase 
in the Athanasian Creed, ‘‘ Spiritus 
Sanctus @ Patre et Filio, non factus, 
nec creatus, nec genitus est, sed pro- 
cedens,” is sufficiently general to in- 
clude the two senses in which the Holy 
Spirit proceeds (i) from the Father, 
and (ii) from, i.e. through, the Son. 
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Son.” For He is not only the Personal Power of God, but: 
truly and essentially God. He is repeatedly indicated as 
such in Holy Scripture. Thus we find 


(a) Divine works are ascribed to Him, auth as’ 
ia (Ps. xxxiii. 6), the new Birth (John 
ill. 5), the Had of Holy wes 
(2 tee 25); 


(8) Divine properties are declared to be His. He 
is eternal (Heb. ix. 14); He is omniscient 
(1 Cor. ii. 10); He is omnipotent (Luke i. 35); 
He is all-sovereign (1 Cor. xii. 11); 


(y) Divine homage is rendered to Him in the 
Baptismal Formula (Matt. xxviii. 19), and in 
the Apostolic Benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 


Hence in the Nicene Creed He is truly termed “The 
Lord,” i.e. “ Jehovah,” and in the Athanasian Creed He is 
described as being equally with the Father and the Son 
“uncreate, infinite, eternal, all-sovereign, God, and Lord.” 


x. Very and Eternal God. The same argument 
applies to the statement of the Article that He is very and 
eternal God. But to it may be added the fact that in 
Holy Scripture not only are Divine works ascribed to Him, 
but 

(1) Failure to recognise Him is placed ona parallel 


with failure to recognise God Himself (1 Cor. 
iii. 16); 


(2) To lie unto Him is to lie uzto God (Acts v. 
3, 4)3 


(3) To tempt Him is to tempt God (Acts-v. g)*= 


1 “Tncreatus, immensus, zeternus, Holy Ghost the words in the sixth 
omnipotens, Deus, Dominus.” Athan. chapter of Isaiah, which are there 


Creed. ascribed to the Lord of Hosts. t 
2 Moreover S. Paul ascribes to the xxviii 25 sqq. oar 
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(4) Our bodies, which are said by S. Paul to be 
the temples of God (1 Cor. iii. 16), are also the 
temples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19); 


(5) 


Sin against the Holy Ghost has a singular 


atrocity, it is the only irremissible sin (Matt. 


XiL, 31, 32). 


These passages all tend to confirm the doctrine of the 
Deity? of the Holy Spirit, and we believe and confess that 
such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the 
Holy Ghost, very and eternal God*. 


1 “That is, that Heis as wholly and 
entirely God in the Person of the 
Father, as though there was no Son 
and Spirit ; as entirely in that of the 
Son, as though there was no Spirit 
and Father ; as entirely in that of the 


Spirit, as though there was no Father 
and Son.”? Newman’s Parochial Ser- 
mons, Vi., Pp. 358. 

2 For the various Offices of the 
Holy Ghost see /ztrod. to the Creeds, 
pp- 211—216. 





GROUP IT 


ARTICLES 6—8, 


The Articles inciuded in this group treat of the Rule of Faith 
and the Authoritative Documents which contain tt. 
They deal with 
(a) Holy Scripture, 
(1) Its authority as related to that of Catholic Tradition 
(Art. vi.); 
(2) The Canonical Books (Art. vi.) ; 
(3) The relation of the Old Testament to the New (Art. vii.); 
(4) The degree of Christian obligation to the Mosaic Law 
(Art. vii.). 
(8) The Three Crecds (Att. viii.). 


ARTICLE VI. 


1563. 


Diuine Scripture doctrina sufficit ad 
salutem. 


Scriptura sacra continet omnia quze 
sunt ad salutem necessaria, ita ut quic- 
quid in ea nec legitur, neque inde 
probari potest, non sit & quoquam 
exigendum, ut tanquam Articulus fidei 
credatur, aut ad necessitatem salutis 
requiri putetur. 

Sacrze Scripture nomine eos Canon- 
icos libros Veteris et Novi testamenti 
intelligimus, de quorum autoritate in 
Ecclesia nunquam dubitatum est. 


Catalogus librorum sacre Canonice 
scripture Veteris Testamentt. 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 
Leuiticus. 
Numeri. 
Deuteronom. 
Tosue. 

Judicum. 

Ruth. 

2. Regum. 
Paralipom. 2. 

2 Samuelis. 
Esdre. 2. 

Hester. 

Tob. 

Psalmi. 
Prouerbia. 
Ecclesiastes, 
Cantica. 
Prophetz maiores. 
Prophetze minores. 


1571. 


Of the sufficiencie of the Holy Scriptures 
Jor saluation. 


Holye Scripture conteyneth all 
thinges necessarie to saluation: so 
that whatsoeuer is not read therein, 
nor may be proued therby, is not to 
be required of anye man, that it 
shoulde be beleued as an article of 
the fayth, or be thought requisite 
[as] necessarie to salvation. 

In the name of holy Scripture, we 
do vnderstande those Canonicall 
bookes of the olde and newe Testa- 
ment, of whose aucthoritie was neuer 
any doubt in the Churche. 


Of the names and number of the 
Canonicall Bookes. 


Genesis. 
Exodus. 
Leuiticus. 
Numerie. 
Deuteronomium. 
Tosue. 

Iudges. 

Ruth. 
The .1. boke of Samuel. 
The .2. boke of Samuel. 
The .1. booke of Kinges. 
The .2. booke of Kinges. 
The .1. booke of Chroni, 
The .2. booke of Chroni. 
The .1. booke of Esdras, 
The .2. booke of Esdras, 
The booke of Hester. 
The booke of Iob., 

The Psalmes. 

The Prouerbes. 

Ecclesia. or preacher. 
Cantica, or songes of Sa, 
4- Prophetes the greater. 
12. Prophetes the lesse. 
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—— ee rar 


Alios autem Libros (ut ait Hier- 
onymus) legit quidem Ecclesia ad 
exempla uite et formandos mores, 
illos tamen ad dogmata confirmanda 
non adhibet: ut sunt 


Tertius et quartus Esdree. 
Sapientia. 

Tesus filius Syrach. 
Tobias. Tudith. 
Libri Michabzeorum, 2. 


And the other bookes, (as Hierome 
sayth) the Churche doth reade for 
example of lyfe and instruction of 
maners: but yet doth it not applie 
them to establishe any doctrine. Such 
are these. followyng: 


The third boke of Esdras. 

The fourth boke of Esdras. 

The booke of Tobias. 

The booke of Iudith. 

The rest of the booke of Hester. 


The booke of Wisdome. 
Tesus the sonne of Sirach. 
Baruch, the prophet. 
Song of the .3. Children. 
The storie of Susanna. 
Of Bel and the Dragon. 
The prayer of Manasses. 
The .1. boke of Machab. 
The .2. Booke of Macha. 

All the bookes of the newe Testa- 
ment, as they are commonly receaued, 
we do receaue and accompt them for 
Canonicall. 


Noui Testamenti Libros omnes (ut 
uulgo recepti sunt) recipimus et habe- 
mus pro Canonicis. 


i. Connection. Having thus treated of the Revela- 
tion of Himself, which God has been pleased to make to 
us, the Articles proceed to deal with the Rule of Faith’. 
To this subject three Articles relate, the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth. The first two treat of Holy Scripture, the 
third of the three Creeds. 


ii, History and Language. The present Sixth Ar- 
ticle differs considerably from the original draft in 1553. 
In the first Clause, which was apparently modelled on the 
Fifth of the old Forty-two Articles of 1552, after the words 
“nor may be proved thereby,” a sentence is omitted which 
ran thus, “although it be sometime receiued of the faithful, 
as Godlie, and profitable for an ordre and comelinesse.” 
The second Clause, which relates to the testimony of the 
to us? What are the Books that 
record it? In other words, What is 


the Canon of Scripture?’ Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, p.1. 


1 This is the logical order. ‘* For 
after settling that there is a Revela- 
tion, the question follows, How is 
that Revelation to be made known 


M. 7 
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Church in determining what Books are Canonical, as also 
the actual list of the Canonical Books, was lacking in the 
first draft. These clauses were introduced in 1563 from 
the Wiirtemberg Confession’. 


ili, Object. The object of the Article is a twofold 
one. It was designed | 
(1) To assert the necessity of proving from Scrip- 
ture the doctrines of the Church in opposition 
to the tendency of extremists to deprecate a 
reference to its authority in matters of faith?; 


(2). To condemn the error of those ultra-spiritual- 

ists, who denied the necessity of the Written 

Word altogether, and looked with suspicion on 

all “ Book-Religion” as they termed it, attribu- - 

ting all light and knowledge to the internal 
illumination of the Holy Spirit? 

iv. Analysis. The Article consists of three parts :— 


(4) It asserts the plenary authority of Holy 
Scripture, as the ultimate standard of Christian 
Faith and Morals; 


It defines the extent and limits of such Holy 
Scripture, as comprising the Canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testaments; 


(y) It lays down what is the position of the Church 
of England as regards the Ecclesiastical Books, 


(8) 


1 «*Sacram Scripturam vocamus eos 


Canonicos libros veteris et novi Testa. ' 


menti, de quorum authoritate in Ec- 
clesia nunquam dubitatum est.” Wiirt. 
Conf. de Sacra Scriptura. 

? Hardwick, History of the Articles, 
P: 99, ed. 1859. 

3 “Tn quogenere teterrimi illi sunt.., 
qui Sacras Scripturas ad infirmorum 


tantum hominum debilitatem ablegant 
et detrudunt, sibi sic ipsi interim pree- 
fidentes, ut earum auctoritate se teneri 
non putent, sed peculiarem guendam 
Spirium jactant, a quo sibi omnia 
suppeditari aiunt, queecunque docent 
et faciunt.” Leform. Leg. Eccl, de 
Heeresibus, c. 3. 
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i. Lhe Plenary Authority of Holy Scripture. 


v. The Sufficiency of Scripture. All communities 
of Christians agree in this, that the Divine Rule is con- 
tained in Holy Scripture’. They differ as to the authority 
of an Ecclesia Docens. Necessarily there must be some- 
thing analogous to the latter, even in the smallest sect. 
The danger lies in the direction of substituting an izde- 
pendent for an interpretative authority. Undoubtedly this 
danger, always insidious, is contemplated here. The in- 
tention is not to dispense with an Lcclesta Docens, but to 
indicate its proper function and to insist upon its responsi- 
bility for fulfilling the same% 


vi. Testimony of our Lord and His Apostles. Our 
Lord and His Apostles nowhere refer for the establishment 
of doctrine to any authority but Holy Scripture: 


(i) Our Lord Himself constantly appealed to the 
Old Testament, and there is hardly a Book 
contained in it from which He did not quote. 
Again and again He appealed to the Jewish 
Scriptures as testifying of Himself, and after 
His Resurrection He expounded them to His 
disciples, shewing that from first to last they 
pointed to Himself (Luke xxiv. 27) ; 


(ii) The Apostles likewise bear the same testimony 
to the Jewish Scriptures. Thus 


(a) S. Luke praises the Berceans because they 
examined the Scriptures daily to see whether 


1 Winer’s Confessions of Christen- of saints and relics, the forty days’ 
dom, p.-37- fast, the institution of Monachism, 

2 The Greek Church also acknow- prayers for the dead, &c. Avatpetrae rd 
ledges a so-called. tradition as a co- Oelov pied, Te els TO “ypacrrdy kal dypa- 
ordinate source of Christian know- ov. kal dypagov ev elev dy al éxxdy- 
ledge, but this relates chiefly to eccle- cvaorixal mapaddces. See Winer, 
siastical points, such as the veneration Confessions of Christendom, p. 38. 
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(8) 


(y) 


they agreed with the statements which S. 
Paul made to them (Acts xvii. 11)'; 


That Apostle, writing to the Romans, says, 
Whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures we 
might have hope® (Rom. xv. 4); 

Again he writes to Timothy, From a babe 
thou hast known the sacred writings*, which 
ave able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Fesus, and 
he adds, Every Scripture’ inspired of God® ts 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in right- 
cousness : that the man of God may be complete, 
Surnished completely unto every good work 
(2 Tim. iii. 15—17). 


Thus the Old Testament was received and appealed to 


as Scripture alike by our Lord and His Apostles, and 
when He ascribes error to ignorance of the Scriptures 
(Matt. xxii. 29)*, He is plainly referring His hearers to 
God’s written Word, as the only valid foundation for their 
convictions as to faith and conduct’, 


1 Td Kad” juépav dvaxplvovres tas 
ypapds, el éxo. radra otrws, Acts xvii. 
tr. “Character vere religionis, quod 
se dijudicari patitur.” Bengel. 

2 “The Scriptures have not merely, 
nor primarily, an historical and archze- 
ological purpose, but a moral one.” 
Cp. Liddon zx loc. 

3 ‘Tepd ypdmpara = sacras literas, 
“‘libros Mosis et prophetarum. Nam 
hi exstabant cum Timotheus esset 
parvulus.” Bengel. The expression 
lepa ypdumara is a Gat Neydu. in the 
New Testament. 

4 Ilda ypaph = omnis Scriptura, 
not tota Scriptura. “ Scriptura sacra 


secundum omnes suas partes. Novis- 
sima queque Epistola Pauli quam 
maxime commendat Scripturam,”’ 
Bengel. 

° So Origen expressly renders the 
clause: méoa -ypadi Oedrvevaros ovca, 
adpéiuds éorw, Hom. in Josue xx. 
So Wiclif ‘every (all?) Scripture, ° 
onspirid of God, is,” &c. 

8 Aroxpiels 5¢ 6’ Inoods etrey avrois, 
Ti\avaode, wh elddres tas ypadds, unde 
Thy divamw Tod Qcod. “* Duplex hzec 
ignorantia mater est errorum fere 
omnium.” Bengel. 

7 Bp Browne ox the Articles, pp- 132 
—134. Our Lord did not absolutely re- 
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vii The New Testament was gradually added to 
the Old, but it was some considerable period after our 
Lord’s Ascension before any of the Books contained in 
it were actually written. The first work of the Apostles, 
and that out of which all their other functions grew, was 
to proclaim as heralds the Glad Tidings of the Great Hope, 
which had arisen for mankind, and to deliver a personal 
testimony to the chief facts of the Gospel History respecting 
the life, death, and resurrection of their Lord (Mark xvi. 
15; Acts i. 21, 22). Thus the teaching of the Apostles 
was in the first instance ova/ and not written’, and out of 
the multitude of things that Jesus did (John xxi. 25), a 
cycle of representative facts was gradually selected, which 
formed the common groundwork of their message* But 
in the course of time another step was taken. Many, as 
S. Luke expressly tells us, endeavoured to commit to 
writing this oral Gospel, and to form in a connected shape 
written collections of the words and actions of our Lord 
(Luke i, 1—4). As long as the Twelve Apostles were 


ject Tradition, but He assigned to it its 
proper place as compared with Scrip- 
ture, much in the same way as He 
asserted His own proper authority as 
the Interpreter of Scripture. The due 
relations had become inverted. It was 
His Divine Mission to readjust them, 
and to declare that Scripture was not 
to be exclusively dominated by the 
stereotyped phraseology of Tradition. 

1 Bp Westcott, Bible in the Church, 


. 5Y- 
Py Of the way in which the Apostles 
taught we have two examples (i) in 
the preaching of S. Peter before Cor- 
nelius (Acts x. 3743), and (ti) in 
that of S. Paul in the Synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 23—39)- 
See Westcott’s Zxtroductzon to the 
Study of the Gospels, pp. 163—165. 

3 “The Founder of the Christian 
Church did not write Himself, nor did 


He give His disciples a commission 
to write. They were to go from place 
to place bearing witness everywhere 
personally by word of mouth, and 
claiming to be heard, and so to carry 
His message and form communities. 
When He promised them the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, He was 
not thinking of authorship, but of 
the cases where they would have to 
speak. And even in that last solemn 
moment of departure, when He gave 
His last charges including all their 
Apostolic duties, there was no men- 
tion made of writing books. So, 
again, was it when S. Paul was called 
to the Apostolate. And among the 
charismata he reckons a_ prophetic 
gift, but no special gift of writing.” 
Dillinger, First Age of the Church, 
vol. i., pp. 201, 202. 
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living, they were themselves abiding witnesses to the facts 


which they preached. But when the time came for them 
to be scattered throughout the world, or to depart from 
this earthly scene, it became a matter of the highest 
importance that authoritative records should be put forth by 
those who had exceptional knowledge of the events they 
described?, to supply the place of the oral teaching pre- 
viously in use*.- Thus documents were made which form the 
substance of the present Gospels and of the Book of Acts. 
Various conditions in the history of the Church called: for 
Epistles, some of which were encyclical, while others were 
addressed to particular communities or individuals®. 


‘Vili, Claim of the Apostles. But though the writings 
of the New Testament came into existence under these 
circumstances, the writers, instead of appealing to any 
other independent and coordinate authority, make the 
same claim for what they wrote, as they do for the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. TZh2s we say to you by 
the word of the Lord, S. Paul writes to the Thessalonians 
(1 Thess. iv. 15). Which things also we speak, he says to 


1 The insistence upon eyewitness- 
ship of the Resurrection as a condition 
of Apostolate and the recognition of 
its value as a quality of evidence are 
most marked in the New Testament, 
and it is noteworthy how much of 
the Apostles’ Creed, a developed form 
of the original Morma Predicationis, 
is expressive of belief in facts the 
reality of which can be assured by 
the testimony of eyewitnesses. Comp, 
Acts i. 21, 22; xxvi. 26; x Cor. ix. 
1; 1 John i. r—4. See Lumby’s 
Llistory of the Creeds, pp. 6,7, ed. 1887. 

* We find the basis of our Gospels 
in the ‘*Memoirs of the Apostles,” 
which Justin Martyr describes as read 
in the Christian assemblies co-ordi- 
nately with the Prophetical Scrip- 
tures. Td diropyquovedmara Tov dmo- 


oTb\wy } Ta oUyypdumara Tov Tpopn- 
Tey dvayveoKerat péxpts e€yxwpet. 
Just. Apo/. i. 67. 

3 «There was no such thing with 
the Apostles as a previous arrange- 
ment and distribution of labour in 
their writings. Every one wrote as 
the particular occasion required, to 
supply the want of personal inter- 
course, to confirm what had_ been 
taught already by word of mouth, to 
answer questions, resolve doubts, de- 
hounce errors and evil customs, in 
short to do the very thing which was 
best and oftenest done by word of 
mouth. Paul attached greater weight 
to hisoral teaching, tosight and speech, 
than to his writings.” Comp. Rom. i. 
11; 1 Thess. iii. ro. Dellinger, Firs¢ 
Age of the Church, i. pp. 202, 203. 
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the Corinthians, zot in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Spirit teacheth (1 Cor. ii. 13). The things 
which I write unto you, he says again, they are the commanda- 
ment of the Lord’ (1 Cor. xiv. 37). Once more, writing to 
the Galatians, he says, J make known unto you, brethren, as 
touching the Gospel, which was preached by me, that tt 7s not 
after man. For neither did I receive tt from man, nor was 
I taught it*, but it came to me through revelation of Fesus 
Christ (Gal. i. 11, 12). These strong assertions arise, 
perhaps, out of the exceptional conditions both of the 
writer and of the readers. S. Paul speaks as one conscious 
that he is under the guidance and suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit, as much as the writers of the Old Testament’. 


ix. Tradition. Thus, laying down no theory of In- 
spiration, the compilers of the Article declared that “ Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation‘.” 
The Roman’ Church, however, appears to hold a doctrine 
regarding the unwritten word of God, or ¢vadition, of such 


1 Bt ris Soxe? mpopirns evar 4 
mvevpatikos, emUyWwwoKeTH a ypapw 
duiv, dru Kuplov éorly évrohp. ‘* In- 
dicet atque agnoscat ea, que scribo 
vobis, esse preecepta Christi Domini.” 
Est. The Kuplov, as its position in- 
dicates, is emphatic. “The Apostle 
here speaks with the. full spiritual 
knowledge that the rules given in 
this Chapter are no mere expressions 
of his own judgment, but are verily 
a collective évro\7 of the personal 
Lord, speaking as it were by His 
Apostle as His interpreter.” Bp 
Ellicott 27 oc. 

2 “’'HoddxOnv is added to explain 
and enforce map dvOpamov mapéha- 
Bor, aiid thus to bring out the con- 
trast with &¢° droxadtweus: ‘I received 
it not by zzstruction from man but 
by vevelation from Christ.’” Bp 
Lighttoot 27 doc. 


3 «Bach Apostle possessed in 


solidarity not a divided or partial, 
but a complete right of superintend- 
ence over the Christian communi- 
ties”; in such exercise of his Aposto- 
late each Apostle was under the direct 
influence of the Holy Ghost, and of 


such exercise important parts were 


the delivery of oral teaching, the 
compilation of personal memoirs, and 
the issue of special and encyclical 
epistles ; the Apostolate ceased when 
the vocation and bestowal ceased 
from God. Comp. John xiv. 26; 2 
Cor. xi. 28; Dollinger, First Age of 
the Church, i. 113 Sqq- 

4 Comp. Card. Bellarmine, De 
Verbo Det, iv. 3; ‘‘Nos asserimus, 
in Scripturis non contineri expresse 
totam doctrinam necessariam sive de 
fide sive de moribus, et proinde preeter 
Verbum Dei scriptum requiri etiam 
Verbum Dei non scriptum, i.e. divinas 
et Apostolicas traditiones.” 
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a character as to weaken the obligation of ultimate reference 
to the written Word.. “The truth of the Christian Revela- 
tion is contained in the written Word and in the unwritten 
Tradition.” Again, “the Council receives and venerates 
with an equal feeling of piety and reverence all the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments...and also the traditions 
relating as well to faith as to morals, as having been, either 
from the word of Christ Himself, or the dictation of the 
Holy Ghost, preserved by continuous succession in the 
Catholic Church.” This risks making the Ecclesia Docens 
independent instead of interpretative, as though Scripture 
were not the sole source of Catholic truth, and as though 
an Article of the Faith might rest on Church teaching 
alone, as a sufficient basis in itself. Such werea departure 
from the primitive conception of the authority of Scripture. 
For on turning to 


x. The Testimony of the Fathers, we find 


(2) Irenzeus saying, “We know the Scriptures are 

_ perfect. as being spoken by the Word of God 
and His Spirit?” ; 

(0) Tertullian writes, “I adore the fulness of 

Scripture, which declares to me the Creator 
and His works*”; 


1 See Cone. Trid. Sess. iv. Decr, 


fidelibus tradenda sit, Verbo Dei con- 
de Canonic. Scripturis. “Ortho- 


tinetur, quod in Scripturam traditiones- 


doxorum patrum exempla secuta [Ec- 
clesia], omnes libros tam Veteris quam 
Novi Testamenti, cum utriusque unus 
Deus sit auctor, necnon ¢raditiones 
zpsas, tum ad fidem, tum ad mores 
pertinentes, tanquam vel oretenus a 
Christo vel a Spiritu Sancto dictatas, 
et continua successione in Ecclesia 
Catholica conservatas, pard pretatis 
Affectu ac reverentia suscipit et vene- 
ratur.” The Cat. Rom. Quest. 12 
says, ‘‘Omnis doctrine ratio, que 


que distributum est.” 

? See Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims, 
Pp. 58, 59. 

8 “Scripture quidem perfecte sunt, 
quippe a Verbo Dei et Spiritu Ejus 
dictee,” Lib. ii. c. 47. 

* **Adoro Scripturze plenitudinem, 
quee mihi et Factorem manifestat et 
facta....Si non est scriptum, timeat 
Vee illud, adjicientibus aut detrahen- 
tébus destinatum.” Adv. Hermo- 
LENE, C. 22. 
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(c) Origen says, “In the two Testaments.....every 
word that appertains to God may be sought out 
and discussed, and out of them all knowledge 
of things may be understood. And if anything 
remains, which Holy Scripture does not deter- 
mine, no third Scripture ought to be received 
to authorise any knowledge?.” 

(z) Again S. Chrysostom writes, “Look for no 

other teacher, thou hast the oracles of Ged; 

none teaches thee like these’.” 


(ec) Once more S. Augustine says, “In those things 
which are plainly laid down in Scripture, all 
things are found, which embrace faith and 
morals?.” 


Such quotations might be greatly multiplied*. Those 
given are sufficient to shew that the Fathers of the Primi- 
tive Church found the Rule of Faith (a) in the Bible as its 
sole source, and (4) in the Creeds as interpreting the Bible. 
They did not appeal to some <ndependent tradition’, 


1 “Tn hoc biduo puto duo Testa- 
menta posse intelligi, in quibus liceat 
omne verbum quod ad Deum pertinet 
requiri et discuti, atque ex ipsis omnem 
rerum scientiam capi. Si quid autem 
superfuerit, quod non divina Scriptura 
decernat, nullam aliam tertiam Scrip- 
turam debet ad auctoritatem scientiz 
suscipi.” Orig. Hom. v. in Levit. 

2 Hom. ix. in Ep. ad Coloss. 

3 “In eis enim que aperte in 
Scripturis posita sunt, inveniuntur illa 
omnia quee continent fidem, moresque 
vivendi.” De Doctrina Christ. Lib. 
HERB 

4 See Palmer oz the Church, ii. 
pp: to ff. 

5 The English Church is by her 
consistent appeal to history pledged 
to respect Catholic Tradition; she 
deals with it by the golden rule of 


St Vincent of Lerins, the “quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus.” The statement that ‘dogma 
has triumphed over history” is as alien 
from her spirit, as is that doctrine of 
private judgment of which it is but a 
correct expression. Yet the English 
Church is, by her freedom from fore- 
closure, equally respectful of the mani- 
fold gualtative progress of the race. 
“The Faith, in which Christianity is 
embodied, and through which it acts, 
grows as humanity grows,” commend- 
ing itself to the 7yemovexol Kal madev- 
Tikol of each successive generation, 
while its facts remain unchanged and 
its principles are final. Westcott, 
The Incarnation and Conimon Life, 
p- 44, ed. 1893, Lilly, Ov Shzbboleths, 
p- 47, ed. 1892. ‘‘Revelation was, 
and must be, Arogresseve,” since ‘‘ Christ 
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teaching doctrines not to be found in Scripture, but to the 
Creeds taught to Christians, and confessed by them at 
their Baptism’. This ancient idea of the Rule of Faith 
teaches us to decline with emphatic decision doctrines 
which lack any Scripture warrant, and which came to 
prevail, and then only partially, in a later age of the 
Church’, 


ii. Lhe Canonical Scriptures. 


xii The Canon. Having laid down the plenary 
authority of Holy Scripture in matters of doctrine, the 
Article proceeds to deal with the vexed question of the 
Canon, and to define the extent and limits of Holy Scrip- 
ture. The Holy Scriptures, it states, are comprised in 
those Canonical Books, both of the Old and New: Testa- 
ments, of whose authority, that is, in matters of faith, was 
never any doubt in the Church. The word “Canon,” 
having passed through various meanings’, was used in the 


came to be the Olject of a revelation, 
not merely to make one.” Liddon, 
Life of Pusey, i. pp. 125, 126, quoting 
E. B. Pusey. 

* Bp Browne on the Articles, pp. 
143, 1443 Dr Pusey On the Rule of 
faith, University Sermons. While 
the Anglican Church accepts a Herme- 
neutical and Ecclesiastical Tradition 
“she seeks to protect the faithful 
against the enforcement on them, 
as requisite to salvation, of individual 
opinions, which being without the 
authentication of Church authority, 
have consequently no Scriptural au- 
thority. Any accretive development, 
that would add to the substance of 
the faith, would be condemned by 
this Article, but it would not condemn 
the enunciation by legitimate authority 
of any doctrine deduced from the ori- 
ginal deposit.” Bp Forbes, pp. 98, 99. 

2 «“ Where an opinion has been held 
commonly in Christendom for a while 


and then abandoned, without being 
explicitly condemned, as being out of 
harmony with Scripture and reason, 
like the notion of Christ’s offering 
His death as a ransom to the Devil, 
then we shall not scruple to reject 
whatlacks fer manent Church authority 
and Scriptural basis. Where finally 
doctrines, lacking any Scriptural war- 
rant, come to prevail only in a later 
age of the Church, and only partially 
then, like the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, or of Indul- 
gences on the basis of the Treasury of 
Merits, doctrines ignored or rejected 
explicitly in the earlier ages, then, 
even without condemning them as 
positively heretical, we shall have no 
hesitation in declining them with em- 
phatic decision.” Gore’s Roman 
Catholic Claims, p. 66. 

% For the word Canon see Zytro- 
duction to the Creeds, p- 10, 2.3; West- 
cott’s Bible in the Church, p- 110, 2. 
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fourth century to denote the Books admitted and ac- 
cepted by “the rule” of the Church’s judgment, as regu- 
lating, to the exclusion of all other books, Christian belief 
and teaching. 


xii. The Canon of the Old Testament was inherited 
by the Christian from the Jewish Church, but it has come 
down to us in a twofold form:— _. 

(a) We-have the Hebrew Canon,’ containing only 
tt the Books which this Article admits to. be 

. ' Canonical. These are’ the Books’ which (1) 

were. received by the Jews of Palestine, (2) 
were quoted by our Lord and His Apostles, and 
(3) are accepted by modern Jews’. 


We have the Septuagint or Greek Version, 
‘which contains, besides the generally accepted 
Scriptures, certain other Books, which were 
incorporated with the Books of the Hebrew 
Canon, and so claimed to be equally inspired. 


Up to the date of the Council of Trent the question of 
the Canon was open, and the single great exception to the 
opinion of the early Fathers, who accepted the Hebrew 
Canon, was that of S. Augustine’. This Father includes 
in the Canon of Scripture those additional Books found 
in the Septuagint Version, and his enlarged Canon was 
adopted: at the Council of Carthage A.D. 397. While the 
Reformed Communities accepted only the Hebrew Canon 
as having any real weight in establishing matters of faith, 
the Council of Trent, though not without opposition, 


(8B) 


The word was first used to designate 
the Holy Scriptures by S. Athanasius, 
who speaks of ‘‘this definite body of 
writings as canonized, that is, ac- 
cepted.” 

1 During the first four centuries 
this Hebrew Canon is the only one 


which is distinctly recognised, and it 
is supported by the combined au- 
thority of those Fathers, whose critical 
judgment is entitled to the greatest 
weight. : 

2 See the famous passage in his 
De Doctrin, Christ. ii. 8. 
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pronounced the enlarged Greek Canon, including the 
Ecclesiastical Books, to be deserving in all its parts of 
equal veneration, and added a list of Books to prevent 
“the possibility of doubt.” 


xiii, The Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament 
corresponds with our present English Bible, and that it 
was the one quoted by our Lord and His Apostles may be 
thus proved. (1) Our present English Old Testament 
corresponds with the Hebrew Old Testament of the 
modern Jews; (2) that corresponds with the List given 
in the Babylonian’ Talmud of a.D. 550; (3) that with 
Jerome’s Version A.D. 400; (4) that with Origen’s Hexapla 
A.D. 200; (5) that with the Catalogue given by Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, A.D. 160; (6) and that with the List of 
Books supplied by Josephus A.D. 70, who tells us that a 
copy of the Hebrew Scriptures was preserved in the 
Temple, and was there till the hour of its destruction, 
when he was 33 years of age. To the Temple the Jewish 
historian had ready access, and his testimony as to the 
contents of this copy is very valuable, for it shows that the 
Scriptures’ we now possess are the same as those accepted 
by the Jews of our Lord’s time, and we know on the 
authority of Philo and of Josephus himself that the Jews — 
“would rather die ten thousand deaths*” than suffer any 
alteration to be introduced into their sacred Books. 


1 See Bp Browne on the Articles, 


Chronicles. This was the Canon of 
p- 148. ‘*The Babylonian Talmud 


the Jewish Church about a.p. 550.” 


recounts the same Books that we 
have now; viz. in the Law the Five 
Books of Moses; among the Pro- 
phets, Joshua and Judges, Samuel 
and Kings, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
Isaiah and the twelve minor Prophets ; 
in the Chethubim Ruth, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, 


? In the short space which elapsed 
between our Lord’s earthly Ministry 
and Josephus, ne alteration can have 
taken place in the Canon. 

® Philo-Judzeus ap. Eused. Prepar. 
Evangel. Lib. viii. 6; comp. Jos. 
Antigg. xi. 6; v. 173 Contra A pio- 
mem i. 8. 
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xiv. The Canon of the New Testament. As re- 
gards the Books of the New Testament there is no dif- 
ference between the Church of England and any other 
section of the Church in respect to the number of Books 
that are to be admitted into the Canon. “All the Books 
of the New Testament,” the Article declares, “as they are 
commonly received, we do receive, and account them 
Canonical,” and this statement is not followed by any list 
of Books, as in the case of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha. The consentient testimony of the Church 
from the earliest days is thus taken as the ground on 
which we accept the writings of the New Testament, and 
recognise their claim to form part of Holy Scripture. 
The early Church was specially qualified to give security 
for and to pronounce on the authenticity of the various 
Books. For 

(i) In the first age of the Church the Apostles 
were actually alive while many of the Sacred 
Books were in process of writing; 

(ii) Instead of being hidden away, these Books 
were publicly used’, and copies of them were 
multiplied everywhere ; 

(iii) Owing to the constant intercourse between the 
various Churches, it was easy for each Church 
to know which were the authentic writings and 
which were not; 

(iv) The very schisms and divisions, which took 
place, made each Church a check upon the 
others, and thus increased the number of inde- 
pendent witnesses ; 

1 Thus Justin Martyr, about A.D. publicly read on the Lord’s Day in 
146, tells us that the Gospels, the ‘the assemblies both in town and 


““Memorabilia,” composed by the A- country. Just. Mart. Afo/. i. 67. 
postles and their companions, were 
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(v) In the course of time Collections! began to be 
drawn up of Books acknowledged as Apostolic 
and authoritative, and “Versions” or Transla- 
tions began to be made into many languages’. 


xv. Early Versions. The oldest example, perhaps, 
of these Versions is the Peshitto or Syriac Version of the 
New Testament. It was probably made for the Syrian 
Church of Edessa and the neighbourhood about the middle 
of the second century. In its- earliest form it seems to 
have contained all the Books of our New Testament Canon, 
with the exception of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse*. This version has.an especial interest because 
its language represents the vernacular spoken in Palestine 
at the time of the Apostles, Almost contemporary with 
this ancient Syriac Version was the old Latin Version, 
the Vetus Itala*, It, was the Bible of the early African 
Churches, in the north of which country Christianity had 
been planted very early and had greatly flourished. It 
contained all the Books of our present Canon, except the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, James, and 2 Peter. The testimony 
of these Versions has a special value; because (2) they 


“1 OF such collections we have a the Epistle: to the Hebrews, which is 


remarkable: specimen in the famous 


Muratorian /ragment on the Canon, | 


so called as being first published by 
Muratori, A.D. 1740, from a MS. in 
the Ambrosian Library of Milan, 
which had belonged originally to the 
great Irish monastery of Bobbio. The 
‘date of the original, of which it is’a 
copy, was between A.D. 169—170, and 
it probably represents the Canon in use 


among Western Churches at the time. . 


of its composition. It contains in its 
catalogue. S. Luke and S.. John’s 
Gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles 
of S. Paul, 1 and 2 John, Jude and 
the Apocalypse. It omits the Epistles 
of James, 3 John, 1 and 2 Peter, and 


{ 


due probably to the fragmentary and 
corrupt state of the Ms., beginning, as 
it does, in the middle of a sentence 
referring to S. Mark’s Gospel. Sce 
Salmon’s Jntyoduction to the New 
Testament, pp. 4753; Westcott’s 
Bible in the Church, pp. 115, 116. 

3 oe Bp. Browne on the Articles, 
p- 165. 

3 See Salmon’s Zutroduction to the 
New Testament, pp., 518, 528; Pro- 
fessor Fisher, Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief, p. 184. 

4 It was the Peshitto or “«Simple 
Version” of the West, habitually 
used by Tertullian. . Westcott’s Bid/e 
am the Church, p. 128. 
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represent the official and public approbation of Churches; 
(2) they introduce no Apocryphal Book; (c) taken together 
they exclude no Book found in our present Canon except 
the second Epistle of S. Peter; (d) they show how early 
the need was felt and satisfied of extending to foreign 
Churches a knowledge of those Greek Apostolic writings, 
which were regarded as sacred and authoritative’. 





xvi. The Testimony of Eusebius. We have not 
space to do more than allude to the quotations from the 
New Testament in the writings of the great Fathers of the 
Church in the East and the West, or to the results of the 
persecution of Diocletian in A.D. 303%, which, in spite of 
the surrender of the Sacred Books in many instances, “ left 
the African Churches in possession of a complete and pure 
New Testament.” We pass on to the important testimony 
of Eusebius, the historian of the early centuries of the 
Church. In a celebrated passage of his History (iii. 25) he 
arranges the sacred writings of the New Testament in’ 
three classes; (1) the Homologoumena’, or “ Acknowledged 
Books”; (2) the Antilegomena‘, or “ Disputed Books”; 
(3) the Notha, or “Spurious Books’,” This language illus- 
trates the great care and caution exercised in the matter 
of admitting Books into the Canon. Everyone, who dealt 
with the question, appealed to usage, tradition, and antiquity, 

1 See The Cambridge Companion to 


the Bible, p. 30. 
2 See Euseb. Ast. Lecl. viii. 2. 


(1) The Four Gospels and Acts; (2) 
Fourteen Epistles of S.. Paul; (3) The 
first Epistle of S..Peter and of S. 


The decree for the confiscation of the 
sacred Christian writings, which con- 
stituted an ingenious part of the perse- 
cutor’s policy, defeated its own pur- 
pose; it advertised to the whole 
world the influence of the acknow- 
ledged Christian Scriptures, and forced 
upon the attention of the Church 
their infinite superiority as compared 
with all other ecclesiastical writings. 
3 The ‘‘Homologoumena” include 


John; (4) And with a query, the 
Apocalypse. 

4 The “‘Antilegomena” included the 
Epistle of S. James, the second of 
S. Peter, S. Jude, and the second and 
third Epistles of S. John. 

5 These included (1) the Acts ot 
Paul; (2) the Shepherd of Hermas; 
(3) the Apocalypse of Peter; (4) the 
Epistle of Barnabas. See Westcott’s 
Bible in the Church, p. 13% 
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but not to any definite decree. At length, at the Synod of 
Laodicea, A.D. 363, and at the still more important Council 
of Carthage, A.D. 397, decrees. were issued respecting the 
Books of the New Testament, and the question of the 
Canon, being now taken out of the domain of criticism, 
was settled by the authority of the Christian Church, and 
the contents of the New Testament, as we now have them, 
were formally accepted. 


iii. The Apocrypha’. 


xvii. The Apocryphal Books form part, as we have 
seen, of the sacred literature of the Alexandrian Jews and 
are found mingled with the Hebrew Scriptures in the 
ancient copies of the Septuagint. They are the product of 
the age subsequent to the Captivity, and had their origin 
partly in Babylonia, partly in Palestine and Egypt, and 
possibly in other countries. They belong to the last three 
centuries before Christ, when prophecy and direct Biblical 
Revelation had ceased. The New Testament writers, who 
frequently quote the Alexandrine Version, never make 
dogmatic use of these writings as Scripture, although they 
may be supposed to have been not unacquainted with the 


contents of some of them. 


1 The word Apocrypha is derived 
from dréxpupos=hidden, or concealed. 
It is really a neuter adjective of the 
plural number, agreeing with f.BXla, 
books, understood. The word daéxpv- 
gos occurs three times in the New 
Testament, Mark iv. 22; Luke viii. 
173; Col. ii, 3. As applied to BiBXla 
it denotes (1) the Hidden Books, (2) 
the Spurious or Forged Books, (3) the 
Onrecognised Books. **The Books that 
were at first hidden and so unrecog- 
nised, were regarded as undeserving 
to form part of the Sacred Canon. 
The ‘Apocrypha’ is popularly sup- 
posed to consist of Apocryphal ma- 


The writers of the early 


terial, and ‘ Apocryphal’ being com- 
monly identified with ‘supposititious’ 
or ‘fictitious,’ it is commonly ima- 
gined that the ‘Apocrypha’ litera- 
ture is unworthy of thoughtful study. 
The word ‘Apocrypha’ originally de- 
noted writings of ‘secret character’ 
or ‘unknown authorship,’ but, from 
Jerome’s day, grew to be the mere 
label applied to the miscellaneous 
group of ‘ecclesiastical books’ that 
were read in the Churches, but were 
not included in the strict limits of the 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture.” From 
a paper of the Rev. Professor Ryle 
at the Exeter Church Congress, 1894. 
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Church? did not generally follow their example, and the 
influence of the Greek and Latin Versions, in which no 
difference was discernible between the Hebrew Books 
and the Alexandrine additions, naturally predisposed the 
Church in favour of their use. 


xviii. The Latin Vulgate naturally did much to 
extend this use, and still more the Conciliar recognition 
they first received at the Third Synod of Carthage, A.D. 397. 
The Council of Trent established the acceptance in the 
Canon of all Books contained in the Vulgate Version, and 
thus declared them to be of dogmatic authority. The 
Protestant communities unanimously agreed in accepting 
only the Hebrew Canon, as having real weight in esta- 
blishing matters of faith, The judgment, however, which 
they pronounced, was expressed in varied terms in the 
different Confessions. In the Lutheran symbols there is 
found no decided negative, though they do in fact declare 
the Hebrew Canon alone to be of final authority’. 

'xix. The English Church, besides giving a list ot 
the Ecclesiastical Books, appeals directly to the opinion of 
S. Jerome’, and concedes to them a “use for example of 
life and instruction of manners,” but not for the establish- 
ment of doctrine. Hence while she has restricted their 


1 Even writers like Origen, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and Athanasius, who 
expressly declared their preference for 
the Hebrew Canon, quote the Eccle- 
siastical Books as if authoritative with 
Canonical Scripture. The Homilies 
make frequent quotations from the 
pages of the same. Old Hugh 
Latimer appeals to the examples of 
life presented by the ‘‘ Lady Judith” 
and the “‘ Lady Susanna.” 

2 “Libri Apocryphi, quos quidem 
ecclesia legere et ex iis documenta de 
rebus cum libris Canonicis consentien- 


M. 


tibus desumere potest; at nequaquam 
ea ipsorum vis et auctoritas est, ut ex 
ullo testimonio ipsorum aliquod dogma 
-..certo constitui possit.” Conf. Gall. 
iil. 43 Conf. Bele. vi. 

3 Hieron. i Libros Salomonis. 
“*Sicut ergo Judith et Tobit et Mac- 
cabeorum Libros legit quidem Ec 
clesia, sed inter Canonicas Scripturas 
non Tecipit, sic et hec duo volumina 
(i.e. Libros Sapientize et Ecclesiastici) 
legit ad eedificationem plebis, non ad 
auctoritatem Ecclesiasticorum dogma- 
tum confirmandam,” 


8 
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use in the Prayer Book}, and finds no valid reason for 
accepting their dogmatic authority, yet she regards them 
as of high value? for the information they contain’, for the 
respect they have received from the earliest ages, for the 
important links which they supply between the Old and 
New Testaments, and for the light they throw upon several 
customs and circumstances alluded to in the Gospels and 


Epistles‘, 


1 On the question of reading the 
Apocrypha’ in Church see Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. 20, 7, and the quotation 
he gives from Rufinus in Sym. A post. 
38. Passages from Tobit and Wis- 
dom are quoted as Scripture in the 
Homilies, and sentences from Tobit 
are still retained in our Communion 
Office. According to the New Lec- 
tionary though passages in Ecclesias- 
ticus, Wisdom, and Baruch are ap- 
pointed to be read between Oct. 27 
and Nov. 18 and on certain Saints’ 
Days, The Story of Susanna, and Bel 
and the Dragon and other parts have 
been eliminated. _ It is to be noticed 
that the Article includes in the Ec- 
clesiastical- Books 3 and 4 £sdras, 
and the Prayer of Manasses, which 
are not reckoned in the Canon by 
tne Council of Trent. 

2 It is to be noticed that the Article 
assumes the Apocrypha to be amongst 
the ‘‘ Biblia” or Scriptures by refer- 
ring to them as “the other Books,” 
only carefully distinguishing them as 
the Non-Canonical or Ecclesiastical 
Scriptures from the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, and explaining the proper au- 


thority of each kind of Sacred Writ- 
ing. 
3 The Apocryphal Books ‘‘set be- 
fore the Church in vivid pictures 
the working of the old Dispensation 
throughout the Jewish world at times 
when there was ‘no prophet more.’ 
They witness alike to what Judaism 
could do and to what it could not do. 
They prove by contrast that the Books 
of the Hebrew Canon, as a whole, 
are generically distinct from the or- 
dinary religious literature of the Jews; 
and establish more clearly than any- 
thing else the absolute originality of 
the Gospel.” Westcott’s Bible zx the 
Church, p. 291. 

4 The Swiss war of Liberty and 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic are 
alone comparable for pure patriotism 
and religious fervour, with the great 
struggle of the Maccabzan War. 
Without some knowledge of that 
struggle, that triumph of Judaism and 
repulse of Hellenism, the literature, 
the thought, the history of the Jews 
in the following century are unin- 
telligible. See Article ‘* Maccabees ” 
in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 
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1563. 
De Veteri Testamento. 


Testamentum vetus Nouo contra- 
rium non est, quandoquidem tam in 
veteri quam nouo, per Christum, qui 
vnicus est mediator Dei et hominum, 
Deus et Homo, eterna vita humano 
generi est proposita. Quare malé 
sentiunt, qui veteres tanttm in pro- 
missiones temporarias sperasse con- 
fingunt. Quanquam Lex a Deo data 
per Mosen, quoad Ceremonias et 
ritus, Christianos non astringat, neque 
ciuilia eius preecepta in aliqua Re- 
publica necessario recipi debeant: ni- 
hilominus tamen ab obedientia man- 
datorum, quze Moralia vocantur, nul- 
lus quantumuis Christianus est solutus. 


t 


i. Connection. 


1571. 
Of the Olde Testament. 


The olde Testament is not contrary 
to the newe, for both in the olde and 
newe Testament euerlastyng lyfe is 
offered to mankynde by Christe, who 
is the onlye mediatour betweene God 
and man, being both God and man. 
Wherefore they are not to be hearde 
whiche faigne that the olde fathers dyd 
looke onlye for transitorie promises. 
Although the lawe geuen from God 
by Moyses, as touchyng ceremonies 
and rites, do not bynde Christian 
men, nor the ciuile preceptes therof, 
ought of necessitie to be receaued in 
any common wealth: yet notwith- 
standyng, no Christian man what- 
soeuer, is free from the obedience of 
the commaundementes, whiche are 
called morall. 


The Sixth Article treated of the 


Bible as a whole, and of the Canonical Scriptures as pos- 
sessed of dogmatic authority. The present Article deals 
with the relation of the Old Testament to the New. Upon 
this point there was much difference of opinion in the 
Sixteenth Century. Many of the Anabaptists, not only 
on the continent but even in England, held that the authority 
of the Old Testament had been entirely abrogated by that 
of the New. They taught that the prophets wrote only 


1 “*Multi nostris temporibus in- penitus habent, omnia que in illo 


veniuntur, inter quos Anabaptistze 
preecipue sunt collocandi, ad quos 
si quis vetus Testamentum alleget, 
illud pro abrogato jam et obsoleto 


posita sunt ad prisca majorum nos- 
trorum tempora referentes.” Reform. 
Leg. Eccl. de Herestbus, c. 4. 
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for the people of the old Dispensation; that their doctrine 
pertained only to their own time; and that the moral Law 
was not binding on Christian ment. They thus denied 
that the Jewish system was vitally connected with the 
Christian, and affirmed that the men of old time looked for 
no more than transitory promises, and had not even the 
faintest expectation of a life beyond the present? 


ii. History and Language. The original title of the 
Article in 1553 was “The Old Testament is not to be re- 
fused,” and the Article consisted only of the first two 
clauses. The present third clause formed a portion of the 
old Nineteenth Article, which was entitled, “All men are 
bound to keep the moral commandments of the Law.” 
This was transposed to its new position as the concluding 
clause of the Seventh Article in 1563. 


iii, Amalysis. The Article consists of three parts :— 

(1) It states that “the Old Testament is not con- 
trary to the New,” and gives the reason for this 
view ; 

(2) It affirms that they are not to be listened to, 
who pretend that “the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises”; 

(3) Itdeclares that though the Law given to Moses 
does not bind Christian men as regards rites 
and ceremonies, and although “the civil pre- 
cepts thereof ought not of necessity to be re- 
ceived in any commonwealth; yet notwith- 
standing, no Christian man whatsoever is free 
from obedience to the Commandments which 
are called Moral.” 


1 Herein they renewed the errors * See Alley, Poore Mans Librarie, 
of Basilides, Carpocrates, and the ii. 973 Homilies, and Part of Faith, 
Manichzeans. p: 38, Camb. Ed. 
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iv. Proof of the first Statement:—The first State- 
ment thus put forward may be proved (a) from the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures themselves, and (@) from that of 
the early Fathers. 


(2) 


(2) 


i. The testimony of the Scriptures. 


The Authority of the Old Testament is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in the New. Our Lord 
Himself repeatedly quotes the Old Testament, 
and He said to the Jews of His day, Ve search 
the Scriptures), i.e. the Scriptures of the Old 
Covenant, and these are they which bear witness 


of Me (John v. 39); 

Christ is ever represented as the Centre and 
Meeting-point of both Testaments’, and while 
the Old Testament points onward to Him as 
destined to come, the New Testament proclaims 


Him as actually come’; 


1 "Hpevvare=search, or, better, ye 
search (see R.V.), Tas ypagds, Ore duels 
Ooxelre &v atrats fwyv alwyiov éxew* 
kal éxetval eiow at waprupotoa mepl 
éuo0. The reproach here lies not in 
their searching the Scriptures, but in 
their searching to so little purpose. 
‘Yuets is emphatic, because ye are the 
people who think that in them ye have 
eternal life, ‘‘ quia vos putatis in ipsis 
vilam eternam habere”’ Vulg. 

2 Comp. Heb. i. 1, 2 where God, 
Who of old time spake unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners is 
declared to have spoken unto us at 
the end of these days in His Son. The 
teaching of the Old Revelation was 
conveyed modupyepws Kal modurpérws, 
multifariam,multisque modis (Vulg.), 
in successive portions, and in varying 
fashions, according to the needs and 
capacities of those who received it. 


‘The former revelation was given of 
old time, in the infancy and growth of 
the world: the Christian Revelation 
at the end of these days, on the very 
verge of the new order which of ne- 
cessity it ushered in.” Bp Westcott 
on Heb. i. 2. 

% Or as S. Augustine puts it in 
well-known words ‘‘ Novum Testamen- 
tum in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamen- 
tum in Novo patet.” ‘Ante adventum 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi,” writes 
the same Father, ‘‘quo humilis venit 
in carne, preecesserunt justi, sic in 
Eum credentes venturum quomodo 
nos credimus in Eum quivenit. Tem- 
pora variata sunt, non fides...alium 
sonum habet ‘venturus est,’ alium 
sonum habet ‘venit’; eadem tamen 
fides utrosque conjungit, et eos qui 
venturum esse, et eos qui Eum venisse 
crediderunt.” S. Aug. Zyact. xlv. 
in Foann. 
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(c) The Old Testament Dispensation proved, in 
the words of S. Paul, a ¢tuéor’ to bring men to 
Christ, and this it did in two ways, (1) by 
prophecy, (2) by types and symbols. 

(1) Ly prophecy:— 
(a) The first promise of a Saviour is the 


(8) 


1 ‘0 vbuos madayuryds quar yéyovev 


starting-point of the History of Redemp- 
tion, and irradiates the gloom of the Fall 
(Gen. iii. 15). In terms the Promise was 
quite indefinite. Neither the time, nor the 
method, nor the precise mediating cause of 
man’s deliverance was made known. It 
was not revealed whether the Promised 
Seed should be one or many, the collective 
race or a single deliverer?, But in process 
of time it was restricted through one of 
the sons of Noah to the race of Shem (Gen. 
ix. 26, 27); through Abraham to a par- 
ticular zation, that of his descendants, the 
Jews (Gen. xii. 2, 3)8; through one of the 
sons of Jacob to a particular ¢ride, that of 
Judah‘ (Gen. xlix. 9, 10). 

Hitherto no personal trait of the destined 
Deliverer had been given. This began with 


this was only finally and perfectly 


els Xpiordv Gal. iii. 243 ‘‘ masdaywyds, 
qui nos continuit in disciplina ne ela- 
beremur.”’ Bengel. 

* ¢Still with all its uncertainty as to 
the mode in which this End shall be 
effected, the promise had within it a 
principle of Hope and Lncouragement, 
and the materials of a religious trust 
fitted to keep man still looking to his 
Maker.” Davison On Prophecy, p. 55. 
The words foretell that man shall over- 
come the powers of evil, through him- 
self suffering in the conflict. And 


fulfilled in the Son of Man. 

3 The specific promise—‘‘in thyseed 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed’ —refers primarily to the nation 
descended from Abraham’as a whole; 
its perfect fulfilment is seen only in 
Him, who in His sacred humanity is 
the perfect Flower of the nation. 

4 The uncertainty of the meaning 
of the word “Shiloh” here is shewn 
by the alternatives given in the margin 
of the Revised Version. 
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Moses, for when the people terrified at the 
thunderings and lightnings which accom- 
panied the giving of the Law asked that he 
would be their mediator, Moses predicted 
the coming of a greater Prophet and a 
mightier Lawgiver! (Deut. xviii. 15—19). 
About the same time the unwilling testi- 
mony of a heathen seer centres the hopes of 
the world definitely in Palestine, and the 
witness of Balaam confirms the promise of 
the Hebrew Lawgiver (Num. xxiv. 17). 
When the sceptre rises from Judah, and 
David sits upon his throne, he himself 
speaks of the coming of a greater King, of 
whose dominion there shall be no end (Ps. i1.; 
selves doxocih CX.) >. 

With Isaiah a new class of predictions 
comes before us. He indicates the birth 
of the Messiah from a Virgin (Isai. vii. 14), 
and describes the chief scenes of His open- 
ing Ministry (Isa. ix. 1,2), and foreshadows 
a most vital aspect of His character and 
work under the image of “the servant of 
Jehovah?” (Isa. xli 8 sqq., xlii. 1 sqq.). 


1 This promise received partial ful- 
filment in the successive members of 
the great race of prophets whom God 
sent to His people. But not even the 
greatest of them was “‘like unto,” i.e. 
the equal of, Moses. For the expec- 
‘tation of a prophet in our Lord’s 
time see Matt. xvi. 14; Mark vi. 
15; Luke ix. 7, 8,9; John i. 21, 255 
Vii. 40, 41. 

2 See Westcott’s Zitvoduction to the 
New Testament, p. 87; Davison Ox 
Prophecy, p. 205. We have in Ps. 
ex. the most vivid presentation of the 


truth that the expected King is God’s 
vice-gerent. 

3 This is a most vital aspect of the 
character and work of the true Mes- 
siah. The title ‘Servant of Jehovah” 
is applied to our Lord by S. Peter 
Acts iii. 26; iv. 27, 30. ‘‘In the last 
period of his long ministry Isaiah’s 
prediction of the promised Messiah, 
not as an unoccupied Sovereign of 
man, but as the Servant of God, 
toiling, misunderstood, insulted, suf- 
fering, yet eventually triumphant, was 
an inspired picture which could not 
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(6) 


When the nation goes into captivity, the 
very sadness of the exile serves to correct 
the idea of the promised Messiah, and “the 
Son of David” gives place in the writings 
of Daniel to the Sov of Man (Dan. vii. 13). 


Meanwhile another voice, not jubilant and 
glad, but sad and mournful begins to be 
heard. It speaks of triumph, but of tri- 
umph through suffering; of the coming of 
aman of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, 
of His being bruised for our tniquities, of 
His being stricken for the transgressions of 
His people (Isai. liii. 3—10). Zechariah a- 
gain predicts that the Messiah shall be 
smitten (Zech. xiii. 7), and Daniel de- 
scribes Him as cut off, but not for Flimself 
(Dan. ix. 26), while the Psalmist foretells 
that the kings of the earth shall set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel together a- 
gainst the Lord and against His Anointed 
(Ps. ii. 2), and how men shall part His gar- 
ments among them and cast lots upon His 
vesture (Ps, xxii. 18), and give Him gall for 
flis meat, and in His thirst give Him 
vinegar to drink (Ps. \xix. 25% 


(2) By types and symbols :— 


(a) Thus from Moses to Malachi the Hebrew 


but leave its mark on the mind of 
Israel.”’ Liddon’s Advent Sermons, 
lil. p. 332. 

* Zech. xiii. 7 represents the judg- 
ment of God as falling for the sake of 
the people on the King, the Shepherd 
of the people, Whom He has brought 
into close fellowship with Himself. 


The passage is directly predictive of 
the Messiah’s sufferings; for it is the 
King suffering, and suffering for His 
people, that is set before us. Comp. 
Dan. ix. 26. 

* See Davison Ox Prophecy, p. 289; 
Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of As- 
Sent, P. 441. 
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Scriptures are, as it were, “one long-drawn 
sigh of sorrowful hope.” But while the 
prophets intimated that the expected 
Messiah should triumph and yet should die, 
Moses intimated the same fact by a system 
of symbolic sacrifices and typical ordinances, 
which he was commanded to institute” 
And the same Scriptures, which portray 
the attributes of the one true God in the 
purest and most spiritual form, and enounce 
the simplest and sublimest code of human 
duties, contain the most minute and elab- 
orate directions respecting the slaughtering 
of a lamb or other victim, and set forth 
with equal earnestness the equal necessity 
of presenting the Burnt Offering, the Sin 
Offering, and the Peace Offering*, Again 
these Scriptures, while they describe the 
form of the one everlasting Essence under 
the veil of attributes that are themselves 
unfathomable, prescribe day by day, and 
year by year, a series of visible and im- 
pressive services‘, which by their constant 
repetition and recurrence proclaimed their 
own inefficacy, and testified that they were 


1 Archer Butler’s Sermons, Series i. 
p- 258. 

2 See Pearson On the Creed, p. 
332; Butler’s Analogy, Pt. ii. c. v. 

® See Archer Butler’s Sermons, 
Series i. p. 265. 

4 “The nation may be said to pos- 
sess an outward worship just in order 
that it may transcend it and look 
down upon it....Hence the last out- 
come of the life of the nation was, on 
the one hand, the Levitical Law which 
hedged round the life of the Jewish 


devotee with the minutest prescrip- 
tions of outward service and ritual, 
and, on the other hand, the Book of 
Psalms, which expresses in language 
that the highest Christian devotion is 
glad to accept as its own, the inward 
yearning of the soul that turns away 
from all outward forms as empty and 
worthless, and is content with nothing 
short of the deepest inward union 
with God.” Caird, Zvolution of 
Religion, i. pp. 388, 389, ed. 1893. 
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possessed only of a shadow of the good 
things to come: (Heb. x. 1). 


Now we cannot believe that the vast or- 
ganization of Judaism was instituted to be 
a preparation for nothing?, that its complex 
mode of worship pointed on to no adequate 
fulfilment of what was typical and tran- 
sitory. By denying the predictive import of 
the sacrifices of the Old Dispensation, we 
do but substitute a greater problem for a 
lesser and leave it still unsolved. “ Judaism 
with a typified atonement may be a miracle 
or a chain of miracles, but Judaism without 
it is a greater miracle still®.” 


Thus “Expectation” is the inward spirit of the Old 


Testament‘, and the Scriptures thereof point onwards to 
One who is revealed in the New, and in both Testaments 
“everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, who is 
the only Mediator between God and man, being both God 


and man.” 


1 «<The iteration, the inefficacy, the 
transitoriness of the services of the 
Law which culminated in that of the 
Day of Atonement, followed from the 
fact that it ‘had a shadow only of good 
things to come.’ It could provide 
nothing more than symbolic, and 
therefore recurrent, offerings, which in 
different ways witnessed to an idea 
they were inadequate to fulfil.” Bp 
Westcott on Heb. x. 1. 

2 See Archbp Trench’s Audlscan 
Lectures, pp. 177—192. 

® “The Hebrew Scriptures them- 
selves and the people and polity which 


form their singular subject, intimate a 
wonderful /uwre, and point altogether 
to it, and are whollyinexplicable unless 
on the supposition of it. This at 
once distinguishes it from every other 
ancient writing of the same kind; 
among all national literature this 
makes the Jewish unique.”? Archer 
Butler’s Sermons, Series i. p. 256. 

4 Archer Butler’s Sermons, Series 
i. pp. 261, 262. On our Lord’s claim 
to be the fulfilment of these predictive 
rites, see Liddon, Bampton Lectures, 
PP: 79> 117. 
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The testimony of the early Fathers. 


The testimony of the early Fathers is quite plain. For 
example :— 


(2) 


(2) 


() 


(¢) 


(é) 


Y) 


Ignatius affirms that “the prophets preached 
the Gospel, hoping in Christ and waiting for 
Him?’ ; 

Justin Martyr says that “in the Books of the 
Prophets we find Jesus Christ foretold as born 
of a Virgin, healing diseases, crucified, dead, 
rising again, and ascending into heaven*” 
Irenzeus declares that “the Law began in the 
time of Moses, and ended with John the Bap- 
tist, when Christ came to fulfil it®” ; 

Origen writes, “the same Providence, which 
heretofore gave the Law, afterwards gave the 
Gospel, not being willing to retain the rites and 
ceremonies of the Jews, but destroying their 
city and temple*” ; 

Tertullian testifies that “the Church mingles the 
Law and the Prophets with the Evangelical 
and Apostolical writings, and thence drinks of 
faith®” ; 

S. Augustine speaks of the Old Testament as 
“a Prophecy of the New, so that the holy 
Patriarchs and Prophets had the hope of 
eternal salvation therein®.” 


1 Fp. adPhil., c. v.; ad Magn., c. 5 << Feclesia Legem et Prophetascum 


Evangelicis et Apostolicis litteris mis- 


x: 
2 Apol.i.c. 31; Dial. cum Tryph.,  cetet inde potat fidem.” Tertull. De 


c. Xl. 


Prescrip., XXxvi- 


3 Tren. Adv. Her., Bk. iv. cap. 4. 6S. Aug. Contra Faust. Manich., 
4 Origen, Contr. Celsum, vii. 26. XV. 25 
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v. Proof of the second Statement that “the old 
Fathers did not look only for transitory promises.” This 
may be shewn 

(1) From the language of our Lord; 
(2) From that of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
(3) From the words of the Old Testament itself. 


(a) The language of our Lord :— 


Besides constantly quoting the Old Testament 
Scriptures to establish truths of eternal import: 


(i) He expressly asserts respecting them These are 
they which bear witness of Me (John v. 39); 

(ii) He says to the Jews, Jf ye believed Moses, ye 

would believe on Me, for he wrote of Me? (John v. 

46); 

(ili) He affirms respecting Abraham, Vour father 
Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it 
and was glad* (John viii. 56) ; 


(iv) After His Resurrection He spends an entire 
Easter afternoon in interpreting to the two on 
the road to Emmaus zz all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself (Luke xxiv. 2 7). 

1 °Exetvas = “they,” ““precisely Christ. Westcott, zz doc. 


they,” the very Books of the Old 3 "Hyadddoaro, exzlted, rejoiced 


Covenant, which the Jews so diligent- 
ly studied, “‘ testify of Me.” “The 
scriptures witnessed of One whom the 
Jews rejected; they pointed to a life 
which the Jews would not seek. There 
is a deep pathos in the simple coordina- 
tion: and,...and.” Bp Westcott on 
John v. 309. 

2 Hi yap émoredere Mwvo7, émic- 
revere av éuol = Lf ye believed Moses 
(not af ye had believed), ye would be- 
lieve Me. The tenses are imperfects 
not aorists. S¢ enim crederetis Moyst, 
crederetis forsitan et Mihi. Vulg. Dis- 
belief in Moses involved disbelief in 


with the joy of exultation in his eager 
desire, in his confident hope Zo see My 
day, and he saw it and was glad. 
When this was we cannot exactly say. 
“All conjecture,” remarks Bp West- 
cott, ‘‘must be uncertain, but there is 
nothing unnatural in the supposition 
that the faith shewn in the offering up of 
Isaac may have been followed by some 
deeper, if transient, insight into the 
full meaning of the promises then re- 
newed. Such faith was in itself, in 
one sense, a vision of the day of 
Messiah.” 
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Thus Abraham and Moses, the representatives respec- 
tively of the Patriarchal and Legal Dispensations, are 
declared, the one to have “exulted” in anticipation of the 
coming of our Lord, and the other to have “written” of 
Him. This involves on their part not hope only in the 
transitory promises of this life, but implicit belief in the 
Divine Promise respecting the future, and thus S. Paul 
could justly tell Timothy that those Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which he had known from a child, were adle 
to make him wise unto salvation through faith which ts 
in Christ Fesus (2 Tim. iii. 15). 


(8) The language of the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 


The writer of this Epistle, 
(a) After describing the faith of Abel, Enoch, 


Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, says, These 
all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them and greeted them from 
afar, and having confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth, For they 
that say such things’ make wt manifest that they 
are secking after a country of their own*®. And 
if indeed they had been mindful of that country, 
from which they went out, they would have had 
opportunity to return. But now they desire a 


1««The three thoughts rise in natural 
succession. (a) They saw the promises 
in their actual fulfilment: (4) they 
welcomed the vision with joy though 
it was far off: (c) they confessed what 
must be the true end of God’s counsel.” 
Bp Westcott on Heb. xi. 13. 

2 Comp: Gen. xxiii. 4; xlvii.g. The 
language of the patriarchs ‘‘ shewed 
that they continued to the last to look 
for what they had not attained. As 
‘strangers’ (&vo., comp. Eph. ii. 
12), they acknowledged that they were 


in a foreign land; as ‘sojourners’ 
(raperiOnuoc, comp. I Pet. i, 43 il. 
11), that they had no permanent pos- 
session, no rights of citizenship. At 
the same time they kept their trust in 
God. Their natural fatherland had 
lost its hold uponthem. They waited 
for a ‘city’ of God’s preparing.” 
Bp Westcott and Vaughan zz Joc. 

3 Tlarpls. Rare in the Lxx. this 
word is found in John iy. 44, and the 
parallels, but here only in the Epistles. 
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better country, that ts, a heavenly: wherefore 
God is not ashamed of them, to be called their 
God: for He hath prepared for them a city" 
(Heb. xi. 13—16) ; 


Again he says that Moses accounted the 
reproach of Christ? greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt: for he looked* unto the 
recompense of reward (Heb. xi. 26); 


(8) 


(y) 


Once more, after speaking of the terrible 
sufferings of many of the saints of the Old 
Testament, he says that they weve tortured, 
not accepting their deliverance: that they might 
obtain a better resurrection than the earthly life, 
which they might have retained by the accept- 
ance of the offered deliverance (Heb. xi. 35). 


Now they who “desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly” ; they who “despise the pleasures of sin and 
choose through life rather to suffer ill-treatment with the 
people of God”; they who “have their eye fixed on the 
recompense of reward”; they who “endure torture, not 
accepting the deliverance placed within their reach, that 
they may obtain a better resurrection,” must certainly have 
looked for more than transitory promises, even for those of 
life and immortality4 


1 TIé\w, a Divine Commonwealth. 
Paravit tllis civitatem. See the Addi- 
tional Note on this word, Bp West- 
cott’s Appendix to Heb. xi. 1o. 

2 Tov dvedicpdv rod Xpiocrod (Heb. 
xl. 26) =che reproach of Christ. ‘This 
reproach, which was endured in the 
highest degree by Christ Jesus (Rom. 
xv. 3) was endured also by those who 
in any degree prefigured or represented 
Him, those, that is, in whom He 
partially manifested and manifests 


Himself, those who live in Him and 
in whom He lives.” Bp Westcott 
zn loc. 

3°AméBrere yap els Thy pucOaro- 
Soolav, aspictebat im remunerationem. 
Vulg. The imperfect has a special 
emphasis. It was the habit of Moses 
to look away from the things of earth 
to the Divine recompense for suffering 
and reproach. 

* See Bp Browne Ox the Articles, 
PP- 194, 195- 
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(y) The witness of the Old Testament atself. 


In the Old Testament we find eminent saints testifying 
again and again that they looked for more than transitory 


promises, 


(a) 


(8) 


Thus 


We find the patriarch Job1, when everything 
was against him, and he was the most miserable 
of all objects, saying, 
L know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that He shall stand up at the last upon 
the earth ; 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Vet from my flesh shall I see God: 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another? 
(Job xix. 25-27); 
There are difficulties connected with this pas- 
sage, but this much is clear that Job is 
convinced of the future adjustment of the 
contradictions of this life, and sees God Him- 
self appearing as his God or Vindicator, and 
redeeming him from the unjust ban pressing 
heavily upon him; 


Again we find the patriarch Jacob not only 
sketching out the fortunes of his sons in the far- 


1 “ The Book of Job, whatever date 
be assigned to it, and whether its 
contents be regarded as history or 
parable, is throughout a very hymn of 
immortality. If this world were all, 
all was lost for Job ; God wasa terrible 
enigma; chance was God; Provi- 
dence was but a name. But Job in 
the depth of his anguish Asows that 
his Redeemer liveth, and that from 
his flesh he shall see God.” Lid- 
don’s University Sermons, Series i. 
p- 113. “In Job we have,” writes 


Professor Mozley, ‘‘an instance of a 
gleam of a future life,” ‘of truth 
breaking forth in a sudden inspiration 
before it settles into a doctrine.” 
Lectures, p. 50. 

2 “His God, or Vindicator, is 
fiving and not subject to death— 
and the satisfaction which God grants 
him is, that he will behold Him after 
death—the God who now hides Him- 
self from him, and will not suffer him 
to approach Him.”—Orelli’s O/d 
Testament Prophecy, p. 185. 
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(y) 


(6) 


off future, but predicting the coming of the 
Shiloh, unto whom should the obedience of the 
peoples be (Gen. xlix. 10); 


Joseph, again, when he too comes to die, does 
not concentrate his thoughts only on the 
present, but warns those around him that they 
were not to find an abiding home in Egypt, and 
he charges them to carry his bones into the 
land of promise (Gen. 1]. 24, 25)!; 


David also in a well-known Psalm says 


Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; 
Nether wilt Thou suffer Thy holy one to see 
corruption (Ps. xvi. 10); 

It is possible that the Psalmist, when he wrote 
the words, did not understand them in all the 
fulness of their meaning, yet so far as he him- 
self is concerned, he clearly conceived that 
there was hope for him beyond the grave’; 


Once more Isaiah speaks of God as swallowing 
up death for ever, and wiping away tears from 
off all faces (Isai. xxv. 8), and still more clearly 
he says 


Awake and sing ye that dwell in the dust ; 
for thy dew ts as the dew of herds®, 


1 “The Faith of Joseph was national 
at once and personal. He looked 
forward to the independence of his 
kindred : and he claimed for himself 
a share in their future.” Bp West- 
cott on Heb. xi. 22. 

2 «*The doctrine of a future life is 
involved in the Psalmist’s faith, though 
this truth could only be apprehended 
gradually and through long struggles. 
For ourselves the words must bear the 
fuller meaning with which Christ’s 


resurrection has illuminated them. 
To us they must speak of that ¢ eternal 
life,’ which is begun here, and is to 
be consummated hereafter.’ Prof. 
Kirkpatrick on Ps. xvi. 10. 

® Or “the dew of light,” or “ the 
light.” ‘* The dew is God’s fertilizing 
gift from heaven, eliciting the riches 
of the earth...Coming down from the 
light of heaven God’s energy bedews 
the earth, so that the earth in conse- 
quence gives forth the shades, i.e. 
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And the earth shall cast forth the dead? (Isai. 
XXvi. 19). 
These passages, and others too numerous to cite’, 
sufficiently prove that the old fathers, judging from their 
own language, looked beyond the present to a future and 
abiding reward, and an adjustment of present contradic- 
tions. 


ili. The Mosaic Law. 


vi. The last clause of the Article affirms that the 
Moral Law of the Mosaic Covenant is binding upon all 
Christian men. It rightly regards the Jewish Law under a 
threefold division, (1) the Ceremonial Law; (2) the Civil 
Law; and (3) the Moral Law. 


(a) The Ceremonial Law :— 

This was a system of types and symbols preparatory 
for and pointing on to the coming of the Messiah, Who was 
to fulfil them all. This our Lord did. He fully satisfied 
every requirement of the Law, and, by His life of perfect 
obedience and His atoning death upon the Cross, became 
the Author of a new covenant between God and man, 
based upon the one all-sufficient sacrifice, and oblation, 
which He offered once for all for “the sins of the whole 
world,” the adequacy of which He attested when from His 
Cross He exclaimed reréxeota, [t is finished (John xix. 
30). Now, therefore, that the great Antitype has come, 
the ancient typical sacrifices have vanished away (Heb. 


viii. 13)°. 


the souls of the departed which it 
hides.”” Orelli’s Old Testament Pro- 
Phecy, P- 303: . 

1 Or the Shades, Heb. Rephaim. 
See Rev. Version, Margin. 

2 Compare the words of Daniel, 
Many of them that sleep in the dust 


M. 


of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt (Dan. xii. 2). 

3 Compare also Gal. v. 4, the argu- 
ment of the whole of which Epistle is 
directed against the observance of the 
old Jewish Ceremonial Law. 
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(8) The Political or Civil Law :— 


This was framed for the special circumstances of one 
particular nation, when Jehovah condescended to become 
the exclusive sovereign of the Jewish people. Under such 
immediate Divine Rule offences against religion became 
offences against the state’, and acts of treason which were 
punishable with death. But this cannot be the case now. 
Our Lord rules indeed in the Kingdom of Grace, but His 
decrees are enforced upon the will solely by the strivings 
of His indwelling Spirit in conscience. Hence the civil 
portion of the Mosaic Law is no longer binding and civil 
punishment cannot be'inflicted for religious offences. For- 
getfulness of this led the Brownists, the fathers of the 
Independents, and after them many of the Puritans, to hold 
that we “are tied unto all the judicials of Moses,” and that 
idolaters, including “contemners of the Word and prayers,” 
should be put’ to death according to the Mosaic Law’, 


(y) The Moral Law :— 


This is of permanent obligation as being founded on 
the eternal principles of justice and truth. It is not a code 
of enactments, given for the temporary guidance of a 
single nation, but a principle of morality for the direction 
and guidance for all time of rational and accountable 
beings. The Moral Law, which is God’s will’, is like 


1 Retribution is inherent in the Society. The Pilgrim Fathersenacted 


nature of things; it is inevitable; it is 
in Hegel’s words “ the other half of 
crime.” ‘* Jussisti enim, et sic est, ut 
poena sua sibi sit omnis inordinatus 
animus.” §S. Aug. Confess. i. 12. Cf. 
Lilly On Right and Wrong, p. 127. To 
teach this truth to the race through a 
selected nation in its infancy was part 
of the purpose of the negative and 
repressive legislation of the Mosaic 
Covenant. 

2 See Rogers on the Articles. Parker 


some portion of the Mosaic judicial 
law, and put it in force in their new 
American settlements with extreme 
severity. ees 

3 “The Divine Will bears no arbi- 
trary relation to the Moral Law. God 
did not create absolute morality ; it is 
coeternal with Himself” ; ‘the shadow 
does not depend on the mere arbitrary 
will of the substance for its shape, but 
on the nature of the substance.” See 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious T) hought, 
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Himself; His holy and perfect character is its expression. 
In the Sermon on the Mount Christ shows that God is on 
the side of the Moral Law, and that He is pledged ever to 
promote its fulfilment. Thivk not, He says, that I came to 
destroy the Law or the prophets ; I came not to destroy, but to 
Julfil (Matt. v. 17), and He affirms, Whosoever, therefore, 
shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 
v. 19). Moreover He illustrates His position in reference 
to the Moral Law by His comments on the Sixth and 
Seventh Commandments. Of the former He affirms that 
it forbids not only the murderous deed, but the angry 
word’, and of the latter that it forbids impurity not merely 
in act, but also in look and thought?. Thus so far from 
teaching that under the New Dispensation the Moral Law 
is done away, He shows that it is still more binding on the 
Christian than ever it was on the Jew, and that from 


obedience to it “no Christian man whatsoever is free?” 


‘p. 146; Ward, The Catholic Revival, 
quoting J. H. Newman, p. 217. 
“The Moral Law is based upon 
Nature as God mnde it, Nature as the 
expression of an absolute and Eternal 
Goodness, the Living Parent of the 
Universe.” Thus ‘‘ Christus non tra- 
didit Preecepta moralia Positiva, sed 
Naturalia illa magis explicavit”; and 
‘«in its ethical aspect Christianity does 
not offer a system of morality, but a 
universal principle of morality which 
springs out of the Resurrection.” See 
Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, 
p- 7; Tertull. De Virg. Vel. § 1. 

1 Matt. v. 21—24. 

2 Matt. v. 27, 28. Thus our Lord 
proclaimed the proper essence of 
morality ; goodness, He taught, is 
goodness-of wz, dependent not on 
any extrinsic effects, but upon the 
man’s direction of himself to the 
realisation of a conceived or imagined 
belief. Cf. Green’s Prolegomena to 
Ethics, p. 149. 


3 «The standard of Mohammed- 
anism, by contrast to Christianity, 
may be described as a standard de- 
liberately adapted to the average 
moral level of the men to whom it 
was meant to appeal. ‘If one had 
to express in a short compass,’ says 
Professor Mozley, ‘the character of 
its remarkable founder as a teacher, it 
would be that that great man had no 
faith in human nature...’ ‘Human 
nature is weak,’ he said... The method 
of Christ is in striking opposition. 
He, before Mohammed, said ‘The 
flesh is weak’; but from the starting- 
point of this acknowledgment He 
proceeds by a quite different path. 
No book exhibits so profound a con- 
tempt for majorities, so startling a 
refusal to consider the conditions of 
success on the average, as the New 
Testament. Jesus Christ makes His 
appeal to the best.” Gore’s Bampion 
Lectures, pp. 206, 207, Ed. 1891. 
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1563. 
Symbola tria. 
Symbola tria, Niczenum, Athanasij, 
et quod vulgo Apostolicum appel- 


latur, omnino recipienda sunt et cre- 
denda. Nam firmissimis Scripturarum 


1571. 
Of the three Credes. 
The three Credes, Nicene Crede, 
Athanasius Crede, and that whiche 


is commonlye called the Apostles 
Crede, ought throughlye to be re- 


testimonijs probari possunt. ceaued and beleued: for they may 


be proued by most certayne war- 
rauntes of holye scripture. 


i, Connection. From the Bible the Articles pass on 
to the three Creeds, which serve as a guide in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and gather up in the logical form of 
Doctrine the truths, which the Bible reveals in the popular 
form of life and fact}, 


ii. The Object of the Eighth Article is to assert the 
Catholic and conservative character of the English Refor- 
mation’, to show that the aims of those chiefly concerned in 
it had never been to found a novel Church, or system of 
their own, or to break away from the rest of Christendom, 
but to follow in the footsteps of the Primitive Church, and 


1 See Westcott’s Historic Faith, 
pp. 22, 23. 
_ * Hardwick, Hist. Articles, p- 245. 
“As touching the chief and principal 
articles of our faith, sith it is thus 
agreed as hereafter followeth by the 
whole clergy of this our realm, we 
will that all bishops and preachers 
shall instruct and teach our people, 


by us committed to their spiritual 
charge, that they ought and must most 
constantly believe and defend all those 
things to be true, which be compre- 
hended in the whole body and canon 
of the Bible, and also in the three 
Creeds or Symbols.” Art. I, of the 
X. Articles of 1536. ‘ 
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to vindicate and re-affirm the truths of Christianity, as they 
were current in the purest days of the Faith’. 


iii, Analysis. The Article consists of two parts :— 

(i) First it states that the three Creeds “ ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed ” ; 

(ii) It states the ground for their reception to be, 
because “they may be proved by most certain 


warrants of Holy Scripture.” 


iv. The Order in which the Creeds are enumerated 
deserves attention. First we have the Nicene Creed; of 
which it is remarked in the Ten Articles of 1536 that “it 
is said daily in the Mass*.” Then follows “ Athanasius’s. 
Creed,” which in the Sarum. Breviary was appointed to be 
sung daily at Prime, after the Psalms and before the 
Prayers’. Last of all we have “that which is communly 
called the Apostles’ Creed,” “the common Creed,” as it is 
termed in the Ten Articles, “which every man useth*,” 


v. Origin of Creeds. The first preaching of the 
Gospel was not merely a preaching of love or of exalted 
morality, but of a series of supernatural facts, having refer-’ 


1 See Hardwick’s History of the 
Articles, p. 10. 

2 Procteér’s History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 247, Ed, 1889. 

3 See Procter’s History of the Book 
of Common Prayer, pp. 245, 248; 
Freeman’s Principles of Divine Ser- 
vice, 1. p. 303. The number of times 
appointed for the recitation of the 
“‘Quicunque Vult”’ was not altered 
till 1549. Then it was appointed to 
be used on the six Festivals of Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, 
Pentecost, and Trinity. In1552seven 
Saints’ days were added to these six 
festivals; so that this Cozfesston of 
our Christian Fazth should be used at 
intervals of about a month throughoui 


the year. 

4 «For nearly three centuries anda 
half the Apostles’ Creed has held its 
place-in the Book of Common Prayer 
as the Creed of Baptism, of the 
Catechism, and of the daily offices. 
Even in the Middle Ages it was known 
to a relatively large number of the’ 
English laity through the instructions 
of the Clergy and the versions circu- 
lated in Primers. The English Re- 
formers inherited a reverent esteem , 
for the Credo, and gave it in their new 
Order of 1549 a place of honour equal 
to that which it held in the Breviary . 
and the Manual.” Prof. Swete, Zhe 
Apostles Creed in tts Relation to 
Primitive Christianity, p. 9. 
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ence to the Person and Work of our Lord and Saviour. 
He Himself before His Ascension gave His Apostles a 
Formula, intended both for actual use and as a basis of 
instruction (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). This Formula became 
the model and suggested the outline of the ancient Creeds}, 
which in time became not only a source of definite instruc- 
tion, but the Symbolum or Watchword, by which the true 
soldier of Christ was distinguished from those, who did not 
believe in Him. The Eastern and Western Churches, 
while they, each and all, made the Baptismal Formula, 
as taught by our Lord, the ground-work of the Creeds?, 
developed the Articles of their belief each in its own 
way and reflected therein the respective characteristics of 
Eastern and Western Christianity’. 


vi. The Nicene Creed is not only the most ancient, 
but the only one of the three Symbols of doctrine, which, 
with the exception of a single clause‘, is acknowledged 
alike by the Greek, the Latin, and the Anglican Churches. 
It meets with more or less acceptance from many other 
Christian bodies. The constant repetition of this Symbo} 
in the Eucharistic Office arose in the Eastern Church as a- 
safeguard against the Arian heresy, and from the East 
gradually passed into the Churches of the West. To this 
day it is professed in most countries of the civilized 
world, and so long as faith in the eternal Deity of Christ 
lives, it will be regarded with reverence and with grati- 
tude’. 

1 See Lntroduction to the Creeds, fessor Swete, Zhe Apostles’ Creed, 


nO: Gs 

? “ The Baptismal Creed rests upon Be Oe the Lxtroduction to the Creeds, 
the Baptismal words. It was the PP: 41, 42, 43. 
answer of the Church to the Lord’s 4 On the Filiogue clause see 
final revelation of the Name of God.  Zntroduction to the Creeds, p. 32, and 
‘As we are baptized, so (writes S.  p. 206 . ‘ 
Basil) ‘must we believe’; de? Nas 5 Schaff’s Liistory of the Creeds, it. 
BamriverOar “wer ws mapeddBouer, p- 652. “At this day, after fifteen 
muotevew O€ ws Bamrifdueda.” Pro- centuries have passed away, from one 
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vii. The Quicunque vult, or “Confession of our 
Christian Faith, commonly called the Creed of S. Athana- 
sius,’ is a composite treatise of unknown authorship. It 
consists in the main of two long dogmatic statements, one 
concerning the Holy Trinity, the other concerning the 
Incarnation, set in the framing of what are called “the 
damnatory clauses,” which were probably added in the 
first flush of the Church’s triumph over Arianism in Gaul 
and Spain about the beginning of the Ninth Century. 
Both sections were probably used at even a later date than 
this as separate treatises. There is nothing to suggest a 
translation from the Greek. There is much, in particular 
in the section concerning the Trinity?, which reflects the 
teaching of S. Augustine’, The early titles, such as 
Hymnus A thanasti, Fides A thanasti, indicate it to have been 
not a Symbolum but a rhythmic exposition of Christian 
doctrine associated, as was natural when the Church was 
threatened by a militant Arianism, with the name of this 
great Eastern Father. Its use in the Roman Breviary on 
Sundays is distinctly not that of a Symbol, for it is additional 
to that of the Apostles’ Creed. In some editions of the Greek 
Monologion it does not occur at all. Although, perhaps, 
originally intended for the Clergy, it has, when rightly used 
and intelligently explained‘, a very high value as an instru- 
ment of teaching and of maintaining the Catholic Faith’. 


extremity of the civilized world to the 
other, in the lonely hamlets of the 
Alps, in unknown isles of the ocean 
discovered by modern science, when 
the solemnity of the Sunday lifts to- 
wards heaven brows bent earthward 
by labour, is heard a concert of rustic 
voices repeating in one and the same 
tone this Hymn of the Divine Unity : 
I believe in one God the Father Al- 
mighty,” etc. De Broglie, L Eglise et 
PEmpire Romain au 4ieme siécle, id. 
p- 68, quoted by Bp Forbes On the 
Articles, pp. 136, 137. 

1 No Greek copy of it is known to 


exist earlier than A.D. 1200, and it is 
nowhere found in the genuine writings 
of Athanasius or of his contempor- 
aries. 

2 Its doctrine of the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit would alone 
suffice to mark its Western origin. 

3 For the parallel passages see 
Waterland’s Critical History, pp- 
176—191; see Introduction to the 
Creeds, p. 36. 

4 See Procter’s History of the Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 246. 

5 See the Jntroduction to the Creeds, 


p- 38. 
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vill. Structure. Leaving out of account the frame- 
work, (a) the First Part, Verses 3—25, contains -the 
Augustinian doctrine respecting the Blessed Trinity; 
(2) the Second, Verses 28—35, contains a summary of the 
doctrine regarding the nature of our Lord as laid down at 
the Council of Chalcedon, and guards the great verity of 
His Incarnation from the perversions of heresy. And the 
treatise then concludes with the simple repetition of Articles 
iv., V.. vi, vii. of the Apostles’ Creed nearly in the very 
words of the latter; it omits Articles ix. and x., there being 
no .controversy with regard to the subjects they touch 
upon, while in Articles xi. and xii. it expresses itself in 
fuller and more precise language than we find used in the 
more familiar Creed. 


ix. The Apostles’ Creed, which is named last in the 
Article, was regularly repeated in the Middle Ages at Matins, 
Prime, and Compline. According to the Sarum Breviary 
it was said together with the Lord’s Prayer privately by 
the Choir before the Lections at Matins, and inaudibly 
by the priest at the beginning of the Prayers at Prime and 
Compline*. It is the product of the Western Catholic 
Church within the first four centuries, but it is not til] 
A.D. 750 that we find it in a shape entirely identical with 
our present formula. “The basis of this document, the 
local Creed of the early Church of Rome, is substantially a 
product of the second century. But the Churches which 
derived their faith from Rome, or acknowledged the 
primacy of the Roman See, felt themselves under no. 
obligation to adhere to the letter of the Roman Creed; 
and it received at their hands not only verbal changes, but 
important additions, involving in some cases new Articles 
of belief. The process was gradual, and some of the new 


1 Procter, 2st. Common Prayer, p. 248, 
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clauses do not appear before the sixth century, whilst 
others are as late as the seventh’,”? 


x. ‘The term Symbolum Apostolorum or Apostoli- 
cum was originally “the designation not of one formulary, 
as distinguished from others, but of the Creeds generally. 
It implied that the doctrine set forth, though not necessarily 
couched in the very words delivered by the Apostles, was 
at least Apostolic doctrine, such as the Apostles taught, 
such as they handed on. But when distinctive names 
came to be given to particular Formularies, ‘Symbolum 
Nicenum, ‘Symbolum Constantinopolitanum, then the 
Western Formulary, which hitherto had had no distinctive 
name, retained the appellation which had once been 
common to all, and which thus became itself distinctive®.” 
The idea that it received its name from the fact that, 
before they set forth on their several Missions, each one of 
the Apostles contributed to it an Article, rests on no 
authority. It received its name mainly owing to the 
causes just stated, and also, perhaps, because, as the Church 
of Rome was the only Church in the West certainly 
deemed to have been founded by an Apostle, and its 
See was called the Apostolic See, so its Creed was known 
as the Apostolic or Apostles Creed 4. 


xi. Ground of reception of the Creeds. Of these 
Creeds the Article says they are “thoroughly to be re- 
ceived and believed: for they may be proved by most. 
certain warrants of holy Scripture.” Here we have 
another illustration of the profound reverence for the 
Bible, as the inspired Word of God and the sole authority 
for doctrine, which is so dominant a feature of the 
Articles’, There is throughout a special jealousy for the 

1 See Zntroduction to the Creeds,p.23..  Formularies of Iaith, pp. 8, 9. 
2 Professor Swete’s Apostles’ Creed, 4 See Bishop Browne Oz the 


pp. 15, 16. Articles, p. 215. : 
® Heurtley’s Hestory of the Earlier 5 See Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 
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authority of Holy Scripture, and here it is once more set 
forth as the one Rule of Faith. The Church of England 
does not claim acceptance for the Creeds simply on the 
ground that they have been handed down by the Church, 
but because they agree with the teaching of Holy Scripture}. 
Scripture and the Creeds thus stand in mutual relation to 
each other®. Those truths, which the Bible sets forth in the 
popular form of life and fact, the Creeds gather up in 
the logical form of doctrine. They mark out the great 
verities, which the Church believes the Scriptures to teach, 
and guard them against arbitrary interpretation by indi- 
viduals or particular bodies of professed believers’. The 
Bible is thus regarded as the sole Source of the Rule 
of Faith; the Creeds wetness to the Church’s interpretation 
of the Bible; in them no doctrine is explicit, which is not 


first implicit in the Bible‘, 


p- 91. The source of error, says 
Pope Leo in his famous Tome, is that 
when men are ‘hindered by some 
obscurity in knowing the truth, they 
run not to Prophets, or Apostles, or 
Evangelists, but to themselves”; they 
will not “‘labour in the broad field of 
Holy Scripture.” S. Leo, Zf. xxviii. 
2. 

1 “The Bible is the sole source of 
the faith: the Church is the interpreter. 
The Church is the primary teacher of 
the truth to her children, but she sends 
them to the Scriptures to verify it for 
themselves.” . Gore’s Rom. Cath. 
Claims, p. 58. 

? In other words the Church, as the 
interpreter of Scripture, can only in- 
terpret what is ‘‘read therein.” ‘‘Je- 
sus Christ, says the Gospel in every 
page, is the Son of God...... Task of the 
Church’s authority what is the sense 
of this word Son of God? And the 
Church answers me with a voice, 
which has always been the same for 
eighteen hundred years: that the ex- 
pression has to be taken in its most ab- 
solute sense,...in the sense of a perfect 
filiation, which places the Son on an 


‘ 


equality of wisdom, power, virtue, ma- 
jesty and glory with God the Father.” 
Didon, Belief in the Divinity of Fesus 
Christ, p. 69, E.T. ed. 1894. 

3 “Dogma is not a substitute for 
truth, but a guide to its apprehension. 
To accept a dogma on the Church’s 
external authority is only the first step 
to apprehending it for ourselves.” 
Gore’s R. C. Claims, p. 68. 

* “The decisions of Niczea simply 
express in a new form, without sub- 
stantial addition, the Apostolic teach- 
ing as it is represented in the New 
Testament. They express it in a new 
form for protective purposes, as a legal 
enactment protects a moral principle. 
They are developments only in the 
sense that they represent the Apostolic 
teaching worked out into formulas 
by the aid of a terminology which was 
supplied by Greek dialectics....The 
Apostolic language is a mine from. 
which, first taught and guided by the 
Creed of the Church, we can draw a 
continual and inexhaustible wealth of 
positive teaching.”’ Gore’s Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 96, 97, Ed. 1891. 
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The Artictes in this Group deal with men as individuals, and the 
Divine Plan for their salvation. 


They treat of 


(a) 


(8) 


(y) 


The nature of Original Sin (Art: ix.), its effect on the 
human will, and the need of Divine Grace (Art. x.); the 
ground of man’s Justification before God (Art. xi.), and the 
true value of Good Works, whether following (Art. xii.) or 
preceding Justification (Art. xiii.) ; 

Works of Supererogation (Art. xiv.); the danger of ignoring 
the universal corruption of sin, which none has escaped 
save our Lord, “the Lamb without spot” (Art. xv.), Who 
came to take away the sin of the world, and can cleanse 
from all sin, even that committed after Baptism (Art. 
XVi.) ; 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Predestination, and its rela- 
tion to the eternal purpose of God (Art. xvii.), Who wills 
to connect man’s salvation not, in the way of Nature, 
with any law or sect a man professeth, but in the way 


-of Grace with the all-meritorious sacrifice of His Blessed 


Son (Art. xviii.) 


ARTICLE IX, 


1563. 


Feccatum Originale. 


Peccatum originis non est (vt fabu- 
lantur Pelagiani) in imitatione Adami 
situm, sed est vitium et deprauatio 
nature cuiuslibet hominis ex Adamo 
naturaliter propagati, qua fit, vt ab 
originali iustitia quam longissime dis- 
tet, ad malum sua natura propendeat, 
et caro semper aduersus spiritum con- 
cupiscat. nde in vnoquoque nas- 
centium, iram Dei atque damnationem 
meretur. Manet etiam in renatis hzc 
nature deprauatio; qua fit, vt affectus 
carnis, grace g¢pdynua capkds, (quod 
alij sapientiam, alij sensum, alij af- 
fectum, alij studium carnis inter- 
pretantur) legi Dei non subjiciatur. 
Et quanquam renatis et credentibus 
nulla propter Christum est condem- 
natio, peccati tamen in sese rationem 
habere concupiscentiam fatetur Apos- 
tolus. 


i. Connection. 


1571. 
Of original or birth sinne. 


Originall sinne standeth not in the 
folowing of Adam (as the Pelagians 
do vaynely talke) but it is the fault 
and corruption of the nature ‘of euery 
man, that naturally is.engendred of 
the ofspring of Adam, whereby man 
is very farre gone from originall 
ryghteousnes, and is of his owne 
nature enclined to euyll, so that the 
fleshe lusteth alwayes contrary to the 
spirite, and therefore in euery person 
borne into this worlde, it deserueth 
Gods wrath and damnation. And 
this infection of nature doth remayne, 
yea in them that: are regenerated, 
whereby the luste of the fleshe, called 
in Greke ¢pdynua capkos, which some 
do expounde the wisdome, some 
sensualitie, some the affection, some 
the desyre of the fleshe, is not subiect 
to the lawe of God. And although 
there is no condemnation for them 
that beleue and are baptized: yet the 
Apostle doth confesse that concupis- 
cence and luste hath of it selfe the 
nature of synne. 


Having dealt with the doctrine of 


the Blessed Trinity and the Rule of the Faith, the Articles 
pass on to consider in the third group the practical aspects 
of the Christian Faith, especially as it relates to individuals, 
and the all-important subject of their salvation. 


ii, Origin. The Ninth Article is derived from the 


ARTICLE IX. T4I 


ee ee ee EY ee 
Second Article of the Augsburg Confession of 15 30, 


through the medium of the Thirteen Articles of 1 5381, 


iii, Object. Its object is to oppose a form of mis- 
belief, which troubled the Church in the Fifth, and was 
revived by the Anabaptists in the Sixteenth Century. 
That it refers to the teaching of the latter sectaries is 
clear from the original wording of the Article in 1553. 
For, after the words “as the Pelagians do vainly talk,” 
the following addition was made, “which also the Ana- 
baptists do nowadays renew.” 


iv. The Teaching of Pelagius: As regards the 
earlier of these forms of misbelief, Pelagius, an Irish? 
monk of the fifth century, together with Ccelestius, an 
ardent disciple, with whom. he became acquainted at 
Rome, propagated the doctrine that 


(a) Adam was by nature mortal, and would have 
died in the course of time, even if he had not 
sinned’; 

That every man is born pure, and falls from 
original righteousness. as Adam did, by imi- 
tating the example which he set; 


(0) 


1 Hardwick, Hist, A rticles, pp. 62 
and 375. 
2 S. Jerome speaks of him as coming 


Lpistola Tractoria, A.D. 418. 
3 The Pelagians denied altogether 
the existence of original sin in any 


of the Scottish race (abet progeniem 
Scotice gentis de Britannorum vicinia), 
which may imply that he was an Irish- 
man, the Scoti being at that time set- 
tled in Ireland. Smith’s Dict. Biog. 
‘Article Pelageus. The principal dates 
‘connected with him are the follow- 
ing :—(1) Birth about A.D. 370; (2) ar- 
rival at Rome, where he meets Cceles- 
‘tius, A.D. 401 ; (3) withdraws, in conse- 
quence of Alaric’s threatened invasion, 
toSicily and Hippo in Northern Africa, 
A.D. 410; (4) present at the’ Synods 
of Jerusalem and Diospolis, A.D. 4155 
(5) condemned by Pope Zosimus in his 


real sense as an hereditary moral cor- 
ruption, They refuse to acknowledge 
the. propagation of sin by generation 
(peccatum a traduce). Sin, they said, 
is not born with man, but is commit- 
ted afterwards by man. One of the 
charges brought against Ccelestius at 


.a Synod held in Carthage A.D. 412 was 


that he taught ‘quod infantes qui nas- 
cuntur in eo statu sint,in quo fuit Adam 
ante transgressionem.” S. Aug. de 
Peccato Orig. ii. 3. For asummary of 
Pelagian doctrine see Canon Bright’s 
Waymarks in Church History, pp. 
185—188. 
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(c) That Adam did not transmit to his descendants, 
in consequence of his fall, any evil other than 
that of a bad example}, 


v. Revived by the Anabaptists. These opinions, 
though strenuously opposed at the time by S. Augustine, 
and condemned at the Council of Carthage A.D. 418, and 
by the Council of Ephesus A.D. 431, were revived by the 


Anabaptists in the sixteenth century and pushed to great 


extremes. 


vii Analysis. The Article, in language reflecting the 


controversies of its day, 


(i) defines (@) what original sin is not, (4) what it is; 


(@) What tt ts not;— 


It does not consist in the mere imitation? of 
Adam, in doing the same as he did, as though 
he had been a copy or example?; 


(6) What it is:— 


“Tt is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the 


1 ThusS. Augustine quotes Pelagius 
to the effect that “‘humano generi pri- 
mum illud obfuisse peccatum non 
‘propagine, sed exemplo”; Pelagius’s 
explanation of his view that infants are 
not born in sin being ‘‘quia isti pree- 
ceptum capere nondum possunt...non- 
dumque utuntur rationalis voluntatis 
arbitrio.” De Peccato Orig. xv. 16. 

2 According to S. Augustine Pela- 
gius affirmed ‘‘In Adam peccasse om- 
nes, non propter peccatum nascendi 
origine contractum, sed propter zm#- 
tationem.” De Nat. et Grat.ix.10. Sin, 
according to this theory, can only be 
an imitation of Adam’s transgression, 
not a congenital depravity of nature; 


but if so, argues S. Augustine, why 
not regard Abel as ‘‘caput omnium 
justorum, quia primus in hominibus 
justus fuit” ? wt supr. 

3 Pelagius ignored the solidarité of 
the race for good or for evil. In 
Adam the race was created. In the 
creation of zxdividuals subsequently 
the Divine Act has been conditioned 


_ by the possibility of sin involved in 


Adam’s free-will. Accordingly, since 
the Fall the gift of Original Righteous- 
ness has been withheld. That God 
should be constrained by the sin of 
one man to do less than He would 
otherwise do for others is no un- 
familiar thought. 
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offspring of ‘Adam1” and the result of it is 
threefold :-— 

(a) “Man is very far? gone from original 


righteousness ” ; 


(8) He is “of his own nature inclined to 
evil”; 
(y) “The flesh lusteth always contrary to the 


spirit, and therefore in every person born 
into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath 
and condemnation.” 


(ii) Having thus laid down its definition of original 


sin, the Article next affirms that this “fault or 
corruption remains even in those that are re+ 
generated, and though there is no condemnation 
to them that believe and are baptized, yet 
concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature 


of sin.” 


vii. Original Righteousness. It is admitted on all 
sides that man, as he originally came forth from the Hands 
of God, was in body and soul more perfect than any men 


have been since, 


nature of that primitive perfection. 


But the Churches differ as regards the 


The Roman, Greek, 


and Reformed Churches all hold that it consisted not only 
(1) in a state of innocence and freedom from bodily death, 


1 Thus excepting the Incarnation of 
our Lord from coming under this 
category, for He was born without 
any intervention of man, in a way 
wholly miraculous, of the Holy Ghost 
and the Virgin Mary. Comp. S. Aug. 
De Pece. Orig. xii. 47. 

2 Quam longissimé = very far, but 
not beyond possibility of recall. 
The Assembly of Divines in 1643 
preferred the phrase “‘ wholly deprived 
of original righteousness.” Hardwick, 
Articles, p. 396. It is evident from 


Scripture that the image of God in 
man was not entirely obliterated by 
the Fall, comp. Gen. ix. 6, 1 Cor. xi. 
7. While it is true that “experience 
shews us that by ourselves we cannot 
reach it,” it is equally true that ‘‘we 
see with increasing clearness, when we 
contemplate our powers, our aspira- 
tions, our failures, an ideal, towards 
which we are made to strain.” Bp 
Westcott, Zhe Zncarnation and Com- 


mon Life, pp. 46, 47- 
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but (2) in an habitual wisdom and holiness, with immor- 
tality of the body. Roman divines, following S. Augustine 
and others, distinguish these Dona as (1) Naturalia and 
(2) Supernaturalia. The Eastern view is similar. Other 
Christians tend to ignore this distinction, which is really 
one of method, for both kinds of gift are created and both 
are primal?, 

viii, Man’s Fall. But whatever was the nature of 
man’s original condition, his fall is a matter of history, and 
involved not only himself, but all his progeny, so that men 
have ever since been born into the world without those 
prerogatives and endowments which the first human pair 
possessed before that event took place. The way, however, 
in which the sin of Adam wrought out its consequences 
upon mankind, is differently described. While the Catholic 
Church as a body never taught that the sin of Adam hurt 
himself alone and not his descendants, 


(i) The Greek and Roman Churches consider the 
effects of the Fall as being in the main privative, 
and as consisting in 


(a) The loss of the supernatural gifts of 
original holiness and immortality ; 
(8) The enfeebling of the natural powers of 


3. 
man for good’; 


1 See Winer’s Confessions of Chris- 
tendom, p. 78. 

2 “Integritas illa, cum qua primus 
homo conditus fuit et sine qua post 
ejus Japsum homines omnes nascuntur, 
non fuit naturalis ejus conditio, sed 
supernaturalis evectio.” Bellarmine 
de Gratia primi hom. 2. Roman theo- 
logians distinguish three stages (r) 
Status Nature Pure, a condition in 
which man lacks alike the empire of 
reason over his lower passions and the 
presence of Grace; (2) Status Nature 


Integre, in which there is added the 
empire of reason; (3) Status Nature 
Llevate, or Status Nature Protoparen- 
tum, in which there is added Grace, 
Righteousness, and destination for the 
Beatific Vision. 

3 Of course it is not implied that 
this view in any way takes from the. 
heinousness of sin as sin, sin being 
essentially a matter not of results, but 
of “disobedience to a Will which I am 
meant to obey.” Maurice, £péstles of 
S. Fohn, p. 47- 
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(ii) The Article, fully admitting all this, proceeds to 


consider certain further and Jositive consequences 
of the Fall, and to insist that 


(a) With the loss of original righteousness 
there ensued a corruption, more or less 
entire, of human nature in its spiritual 
aspect, inclining man to evil and dis- 
inclining him to good}, and 

(8) That this transmitted taint, which he 
inherits, affects him deeply, causing an 
aversion from God of which he is, from 
time to time, sensible?. 


ix. The Teaching of the Old Testament. To the 
existence of some profound source of disorder in man and 
the world around him the philosophers and poets alike 
of the ancient and modern world have borne abundant 
testimony*, and the witness of Scripture is no less clear 


and explicit. 


(2) The earliest pages of Genesis tell the story of 
our primal human nature assailed by a super- 
natural being of unique subtilty and malignity, 
the enemy of God and of all goodness. Appeal- 
ing first to Eve he began by insinuating a doubt 
as to that just retribution which she knew to 
belong essentially to the moral law, and then by 
suggesting the idea of an envious God sapped 
the foundations of all her trust, and roused an 


1 The Article lays stress upon the 
Thomist view of the results of the 
Fall. See Stone, Outlines of Christian 
Dognia, p. 336. Ed. rg00. 

? Actual sin alone is wapdBaors, and 
involves us in personal guilt. Original 
sin is dwapria, the missing of perfection, 
the defect of our nature, the cause of 


M, 


the old heathen proverb, of m)eloves 
Kaxol. 

% See Mozley’s Lectures and Theol. 
Papers, p. 145, and the quotations in 
the Jntroduction to the Creeds, pp. 
250—252; Bp Wordsworth’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures, pp. 153, 154; Aubrey 
Moore, Some Aspects of Sin, p. 72. 
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ardent longing for independence’. 





So in an evil 


hour she took of the fruit and did eat; and she 
gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 


eat (Gen. ili. I—7) ; 


(2) 


Brief and summary as is the information here 


given respecting the mystery of the Fall and the 
inroad of Sin*, it teaches the all-important 


truth —— 


(a) That sin is not a substance or thing’, 

(8) That it did not spring up in man’s 
nature by any inevitable necessity, but 
came from without, and was the conse- 
quence of man’s yielding to the seduc- 
tions of a powerful and malignant foes; 


(y) 


That he did not, like his Tempter, choose 


sin for its own sake’, but was beguiled 


into it; 


1 “Evil is simply the disorder intro- 
duced into things by the perversity of 
creatures abusing their freewill and 
asserting, which is the essence of all 
sin—independence of God.”  Gore’s 
Lints for the Study of Theology, p. 5. 

2 «The one dark, insoluble mystery 
of human life is sin. It is so impos- 
sible for us to explain it; so futile to 
try and explain it away. It isso terri- 
bly familiar, so utterly unintelligible.” 
Aubrey Moore, Aspects of Sin, p. 65. 

® See Zntroduction to the Creeds, p. 
248; Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, 
ii. p. 251 sqq. 

4 «The current and tenour of Reve- 
lation is that Sin came from without. 
It had a history before it entered into 
the heart of man,—a history of which 
Holy Scripture contains a few myste- 
rious fragments, but a history that 
can never be traced out by mortal man, 
save in its most shadowy outlines. 
Ilow the first tendency to turn away 


from the Blessed Face of Almighty God 
ever originated in Angel or Archangel 
belongs to the secrets of Eternity. It 
did, however, originate, and sin had 
in another world its history.” Bp 
Ellicott’s Salutary Doctrine, pp. 64,65. 

> **Satan, our Lord tells us, is not 
only a Zar, but the father of tt (John 
vili. 44): That is to say, all evil, as an 
actually existing fact, is to be traced 
to him. It was he who first gave 
historical birth to evil, by himself 
choosing to try it. When and how 
this was we are not told; we only 
know that from the beginning he 
was a murderer.... The seduction of 
man was one stage in his downward 
career. Having tasted evil himself, 
he persuaded mankind to do the same, 
not in the open and diréct manner in 
which he himself had done so, but 
craftily and subtilly as the serpent form 
expresses.” Mason’s Faith of the 
Gospel, pp. 106, 108. 
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(5) That hence, though his being was 
poisoned with sin, it was not converted 
into sin, for he was conscious of trans- 
gression, and retained an ineradicable 
sense of shame’, which made him hide 
himself from the presence of God’. 


x. Further Witness of the Old Testament. But 
Scripture also teaches us that the fall of the first man did 
not merely affect himself. He was not a mere individual 
member of the species like ourselves. All humanity was 
gathered up in his one person. His fall was the fall of us 
all. He transmitted to his descendants the sinful tenden- 
cies to which he had made himself liable. His sin tainted 
the stock, and in the wickedness of Cain, who slew his 
brother (Gen. iv. 8; 1 John iii. 12); in the increasing 
depravity of the Cainite families (Gen. vi. I—7); in the 


violence and iniquity which rendered necessary 


(2) 
(2) 


xi. I—9Q) ; 


The judgment of the Flood (Gen. vi. 11—13); 
Then that of the Confusion of Tongues (Gen. 


(c) Then that of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Gen. xix. 12—28) ; 


we have proof that the corruption of man’s nature increased 


1 “The image of God is cruelly 
marred, but not utterly destroyed. The 
trace of God’s likeness is yet visible to 
Him. When sin drove Adam and Eve 
from the garden, they were yet within 
the limits of God’slove. Theirthoughts 
turned back to the Paradise they had 
lost, reached forward to the Promised 
Seed. This could not have been, if 
human nature had been ruined by the 
Fall. Absolute ruin must have been 
absolute separation from God, which 
is eternal death.” Aubrey Moore, 
Some Aspects of Sin, p. 68. 


2 « All true morality must rest on a 
certain limitation of the idea of the 
magnitude of the effect of original sin. 
If all the higher spiritual faculties be 
utterly destroyed, how can man really 
grieve over his shortcomings, if God 
has deprived him of all power of 
overcoming and avoiding these short- 
cumings?” Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 
p. 147. ‘‘The very Fall in its con- 
summation is so brought about, that it 
leaves man still man, and therefore 
still retaining essentially God’s image.” 
Bp Westcott, Gospel of Life, p. 195. 
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in intensity as time went on, and that every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually (Gen. vi. 
5). What we find in these early portions of the Old 
Testament, we find also in the later. Thus the Psalmist 
says, Behold I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me (Ps. li. 5); Isaiah says, All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have returned every one to his own 
way (Isai. liii. 6); and Jeremiah declares, The heart is 
deceitful above all things and it is desperately sick; who can 


know tt? (Jer. xvii. 9, R.V.). 


xi. The Teaching of the New Testament. 


When 


we turn to the New Testament we find 


(1) Our Lord affirms 


(a) That none ts good, save One, even God) (Mark 


x15, RAV,)3 
1), 


That from within, out of the heart of men, 


evil thoughts proceed, fornications, thefts, 

‘murders, adulteries, covetings, wickednesses, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, 
Soolishness* (Mark vii. 21, 22); 


1 Ovdels dyabds, e pr els, 6 Ocds. 


According to S. Matthew xix. 17 our - 


Lord leads the young man up to God, 
the Source of all good, from the ques- 
tion, ‘What good thing shall I do?” 
but according to S. Mark and S. Luke 
from the appeal, ‘‘Good Master.” 
Both agree very well together. ‘‘Good 
Master, what good thing must I do?” 
runs the question; the answer is ** How 
divided and isolated seems to thee 
what is good!” Jesus does not decline 
the appellation ‘‘ good” ; He repels it 
only in the superficial sense of the 
questioner. The young man deals 
with good in its relative meaning ; 
and in this sense he says ‘* Good,” 
that is “‘ Excellent” Master. ‘Jesus 
teaches him to apprehend good in its 
absoluteness ; and to that end he must 


understand the being good, which he 
ascribes to Christ, as being founded 
in God.” Lange zz Joc. ‘*Deus est 
bonus : bonitas non est sine Deitate.... 
Jesus titulum Bonitatis sine titulo Dei- 
tatis ab illo non accipit: vindicatque 
honorem Patris sui, cum quo unum 
est.” Bengel, on Mark x. 18. 

2 Thirteen forms of evil are here 
noticed as proceeding from the heart. 
The first seven in the plural number, 
are predominant actions; the latter 
six in the singular, disposztions. Comp. 
the blending of the singular and plural 
in S. Paul’s enumeration of the works 
of the flesh, Gal. v. r1g—2r. **Our 
unassisted nature is represented in 
Scripture as the source of much that 
is evil, but not of anything that is 
good. We read much in Scripture of 
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(II) S. Paul states distinctly that 
(a) In Adam all die (1 Cor. xv. 22); 


(6) Through one man sin entered into the world, 
and death® through sin; and so death passed 
unto all men, for that all sinned (Rom. v. 12); 


(c) And as if specially to guard against the doc- 
trine afterwards propounded by Pelagius, he 
adds, Death reigned from Adam until Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the 
likeness of Adam’s transgression® (Rom. v. 14). 


Thus the teaching of Scripture clearly supports the 


statement of the Article that the sinful’ determination of 
the will on the part of our first parents necessarily involved 
a disturbance of the whole mode of human existence. Its 
teaching is not that the guilt of Adam’s sin is zmputed to 
his progeny, so that they deserved punishment for it though 
innocent of it themselves*. The teaching of Scripture, as 
regards the doctrine of original sin, is in strict harmony 
with the modern scientific theory or doctrine of heredity. 
It is a matter of everyday experience that the sinful habits 
of parents are transmitted by them to their children, as 
certainly as other qualities and tendencies are passed on by 


inheritance. 


evil coming out of the natural heart, 
but nothing of good coming out of it.” 
Newman’s Parochial Sermons, Vv. p- 
132. 

L‘H duapria...6 Odvaros. ‘* The ar- 
ticle expresses, sz wniversal...death 
universal.” Waughan on Rom. v. 12. 

2 Natural death, primarily, and as 
the punishment specially denounced ; 
spiritual and eternal death incidentally 
and secondarily, as the necessary con- 
sequence of the severance of a creature 
from the service and love of the Crea- 
tor.” Vaughan 27 Joc. 


Human nature 


is bound up together, so that 


3 Kal éml rovs ui apuaprjoayras éml 
TH Omowpate TAS mapaBdoews ’Addu 
(Rom. v. 14), ‘even upon those who 
sinned not upon (on the model of) the 
likeness of the transgression of Adam. 
That death, which marked the pre- 
sence of sin, was inflicted even where 
there had been no following of Adam.” 
Vaughan 2 loc. 

4 “ Tnobedientia et peccatum Adze 
realiter inhzeret nobis, non autem tan- 
tum imputatur nobis,’ Corn. a Lap. 
in Rom. v. 12. ; 
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what one man does tells inevitably upon the lives of others? 
not merely as setting a standard or presenting an ideal, but 
as entering into the very stuff of our common humanity, 
changing it for better or for worse?. | 


xii. The Teaching of the Early Fathers distinctly 
recognises the solidarity of the human race. Though the 
term Original Sin did not come prominently into use before 
the time of Pelagius and S. Augustine, we find the early 
Fathers speaking of the inherent taint in man’s nature 
under such expressions as “the Old Transgression,” “the 





Ancient Wound,” “the Old Death.” 


Thus 


(2) Ignatius writes, “Christ gave Himself for us that 
He might cleanse us from the Old T; ransgrves- 


S S007 


(2) Justin Martyr remarks that Christ was crucified 
“for mankind, who through Adam had Sallen 
ander death and the deception of the Serpent** 

(c) Irenzus writes that “men are no otherwise saved 
from the Ancient Wound of the Serpent, unless 
they believe in Him, Who according tothelikeness 
of sinful flesh is exalted from the earth on the 


1<«Fuit Adam et in illo fuimus . 


omnes.” §. Ambrose. ‘‘In lumbis 


Adam fuimus.” ‘‘ Unusquisque homo . 


cum primo nascitur.” “In illo qui 
hoc fecit, quando id egit, omnes era- 
mus.” §. Augustine. See Mozley’s 
Lectures, p. 142. ‘A flaw in the 
metal of a steamship’s machinery, for 
which no one seems responsible, will 
in a moment convert the sea from a 
high road into a grave ; the sleep of a 
tired official, too long at his post, will 
condemn a hundred helpless travellers 
to tortures or death. The selfishness 
of a single statesman may plunge 
nations into war, and an epigram be- 
fore now has lighted the fires of revolu- 
tion. Everywhere the same stern law 
operates and infinitesimal transgres- 


sions produce infinite results.” Illing- 
worth’s Sermous, p. 51. ; 

2“The ethical basis of nature, 
which is not only in but born with 
the individual, is conditioned for each 
succeeding generation by the genera- 
tions going before. Individuals and’ 
races are organic points in the sum 
total of development, which has its 
starting pointin the first Adam, and they 
by nature repeat the Adamic type. 
Every individual begins from his birth 
an abnormal development of life 
whose universal characteristic is the 
conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit.” Martensen’s Christian Dog- 
matics, p. 174, E."T. 

3 Ep. ad Trall. viii. 

4 Dial. cum Tryph. \xxxviii. 316, A. 
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} » Tree. of Martyrdom, and draweth all things to 
Himself and quickeneth the dead*” 

(d) Tertullian speaks of Satan as having “seduced 
man to violate the command of God, so that he 
therefore became subject to death, and the 
whole race, being infected by his sin, was 
rendered liable to condemnation®.” 


(ec) Cyprian maintains that “the remission of sins 
by Baptism ought not to be denied to an infant, 
who, newly born, has no part in sin, save that 
being descended from Adam according to the 
flesh, he has from his earliest birth contracted 

the contagion of the Old Death®.” 

xiii, The Taint remaineth even in the regenerate. 
The Article next proceeds to state that this infection of 
nature remains even in those who are baptized and re- 
generate. For though the Sacrament of Baptism takes us 
out of our state by nature and places us in a “state of 
salvation,” removing the guilt of original and actual sin, 
uniting us to Christ in His Mystical Body, in which the 
“invigorating and protecting force” of Covenant Grace is 
continually operative; yet it does not eradicate the natural 
tendency to sin*. 


4 Ovdev dpa viv KardKxpysa Tots év 


1 Adv. Her..iv; 4, Ed. Cantabr. 
1857; ‘‘non aliter salvari homines ab 
antiqua Serpentis plaga nisi credunt 
in Eum, qui secundum similitudinem 
carnis peccati in ligno martyrii exalta- 
tur a terra, et omnia trahit ad Se, et 
vivificat mortuos.” 

2 Tertull. de Anima, cap. 40. 

3_**Quanto magis [a baptismo] pro- 
hiberi non debet infans, qui recens 
natus nihil peccavit, nisi quod se- 
cundum Adam carnaliter natus, con- 
tagium mortis antiquee primo nativi- 
tate contraxit.” Cyprian, Zpzst. 64 
ad Fidum. 


Xpicrg Inood, Rom. viii. 1. Still, as 
S. Augustine remarks, ‘‘ Regeneratus 
quippe non regenerat filios carnis, 
sed generat; ac per hoc in eos non 
quod regeneratus, sed quod generatus 
est, trajicit.” De Peccato Orig. xl. 
Moreover, as he further says, “ipsa 
desideria vitiosa...in eodem lavacro 
Baptismatis universo purgantur,” i.e., 
concupiscence is removed veatu, but 
remains actz, and thenceforth, so far 
as the will does not consent, the mzo/zs 
concupiscentig are not present reatu 
but only actz. 
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xiv. Scripture Proof. And this accords with the 
teaching of Scripture, For 
(i) S. Paul could say of himself long after his Baptism, 
(2) TI buffet my body, and bring it into bondage; 
lest by any means, after that I have preached 
to others, I myself should be rejected (1 Cor. 
ix. 27); 
(6) Lknow that in me, that is,in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing (Rom. vii. 18); 
(¢) The good which I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I practise (Rom. vii. 
19), 
(ii) Again he exhorts his converts to follow his 
example as regards self-discipline : Thus 
(2) He bids the Galatians wale by the Spirit, and, 
he adds, ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the SJiesh 
(Gal. v. 16); 
(4) He exhorts the Colossians to mortify their 
members which are upon the earth (Col. iii. 5) ; 


(ili) S. Peter, again, bids those who have long been 
grafted into the Church by Holy Baptism, 

(2) To abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul (1 Pet. ii. 11); 

(2) To be sober and watchful, and to resist the 
devil who as a roaring lion was ever walking 
about, secking whom he might devour (1 Pet, 
v. 8); . 


(iv) “And-sS. John, addressing well - established 
Churches in Asia Minor, says, 
1 Ob yap 8 Oédo woud dyabby: dd’? R.V., between rod and mpdoow is 


5 ot 6édw Kaxdy, ro0To mpdcow. The very observable. 
distinction here, as marked in the 
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Tf we say that we have no sin', we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth ts not in us (1 John i. 8); 


(2) 


Tf any man sim, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Fesus Christ the righteous? (1 John 
iT), : 

These passages are sufficient to show that though the 
guilt of sin is removed in Baptism, yet conditions which 
constitute the tendency to sin remain even in them who are 
“regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church.” 


xv. Concupiscence. ~The last clause of the Article 
asserts that “although there is no condemnation for them 
that believe and are baptized,” yet the Apostle Paul; who 
tells us this, “doth confess, that concupiscence and lust 
hath of itself the nature of sin.” He is aware within him- 
self of subjective conditions which strongly predispose him 
to respond to external temptation, and the true affinity of 
which for sin is revealed to him by the restrictions of the 
Law (Rom. vii. 7 ff.)° Again he says, Let not sin reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof (Rom. 
vi. 12), and S. James affirms that Lust, when 1t hath con- 


(4) 


ceived beareth sin (Jas. i. 15)4 


1 ‘Auaprlay otk éxouer, We have no 
sin, ‘*The phrase duaprlay éyew is 
peculiar to S. John in the N. T. 
Like corresponding phrases éxew mlo- 
tw (Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 21 &c.), Swi 
éyev (John v. 26, 40 &c.), Avany 
éxew (John xvi. 21 f.), &c., it marks the 
presence of something which is not 
isolated but a continuous source of 
influence. (Comp. Kowwvlay éxew v. 3.) 
Thus ‘to have sin’ is distinguished 
from ‘to sin’ as the sinful principle 
is distinguished from the sinful act in 
itself.” Westcott zz loc, 

2 “Christ as Advocate pleads the 
cause of the believer against his ‘ac- 
cuser’ (kaT7yopos, Apoc. xii. 10; comp. 
Zech. iii. 1; dvrldcxos, 1 Pet. v. 8).” 
Westcott 27 loc. On mapdxdnrTos, see 
Introduction to the Creeds, p. 212. 


The traditional teaching 


3 Thy re yap émOuplay ovk Hoew, el 
pwn 6 vouos edeyer, OvK eribuujoers 
= Thou shalt not covet or lust, see R.V. 
of Rom. vii. 7. ‘‘AZy knowledge (con- 
sciousness) of desire, as a restless un- 
ruly force within, was due to tts pro- 
hibition by the Law...The imperfect 
(\eyev) seems to express the vecter- 
ation of the prohibition, in every 
hearing and reading of the Decalogue. 
The Law was saying; kept saying.” 
Vaughan 72 loc. 

4°‘H émidupia ovdd\aBotoa rikret 
Gparriav, Jas. i. 15. For the meta- 
phor compare Ps. vii. 15, LXX wdivy- 
ce ddiklay, ovvéd\aBe mébvoy Kal érexev 
dvoutav. ‘Sin is the result of the 
surrender of the will to the soliciting of 
értOuuta instead of the guidance of 
reason. In itself émOuuia may be 
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regarded the existence of lust or concupiscence as one of 
the disorders of man’s natural powers, one of the wounds 
inflicted on his nature at the Fall, as tending to sin, but 
not in itself actual sin} A less exact psychology in the 
Sixteenth Century regarded man’s carnal concupiscence? 
as true sin, peccatum, not merely fomes peccaii, the subjec- 
tive. conditions predisposing to, but not necessitating, sin*, 
The Article appears to give the traditional teaching in 
a carefully guarded form. It recognizes the dangerous 
tendency of concupiscence, but it also holds with S. James 
that, only when it hath conceived, can it be regarded as 
actual sin. The evil bias, it states, has the nature of sin*; 


but it is not actwally sin-until yielded to by a voluntary 


submission of the will. 


natural and innocent; it is when the 
man resolves to gratify it against what 
he feels to be the higher law of duty, 
that he becomes guilty of sin even he- 
fore he carries out his resolve in: act.” 
Mayor 27 oc. 

1 The “‘ Pronitas ad Malum.” See 
Winer’s Confessions of Christendom, 
P: (99: 

2 The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, ili. 10, defines concupiscentiam 
as ‘‘commotionem quamdam ac vim 
animi qua impulsi homines. quas non 
habent res jucundas appetunt.” 

3 The Assembly of Divines define 
concupiscence as ‘‘truely and_pro- 
perly sin,” and similarly the Saxon 


Confession. Hardwick, Articles, p. 
376, ed. 1859. ’ 

4 It contains in it a'‘‘rationem pec: 
cati,” but not ‘‘veram et propriam 
rationem.” Without being actual sin, 
it zuclines to sin. Bishop Gardiner 
writes, ‘‘ Althoughe the gylte of origi- 
nallsynne be taken away in baptysme, 
yet the scarve of zt (as it were), y* mat- 
ter of it doth remayne, whiche as it 
troubleth and letteth man’s perfection 
in virtue...so 2 zs ot to be accompted 
our synne tyll we conceyue it by. em- 
bracyng and agreynge to such ¢arnall 
motions.” ‘Hardwick, Hist. Art., p. 
377, ed. 1859. 
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De Libero Arbitrio. 


Ea est hominis post. lapsum Adee 


conditio, ut sese naturalibus suis 
viribus et bonis operibus ad fidem 


et invocationem Dei conuertere ac . 


preeparare non possit: Quare absque 
gratia Dei, que per Christum est, nos 
preueniente, ut velimus, et cooperante 
dum volumus, ad pietatis opera faci- 
enda, qu Deo grata sint et accepta, 
nihil valemus. ; 


1571. 
Of free wyll. 
The condition of man after the fall 


of Adam is suche, that he can not 
turne and prepare hym selfe by his 


,owne naturall strength and good 


workes, to fayth and calling ~vpon 
God: Wherefore we haue no power 
to do good workes pleasaunt and 
acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Christe preuentyng us, 
that we may haue-a good wyll, and 


workyng with vs, when we haue that 
good wyll. 


- 4. Gonnection. The Tenth Article continues the 
subject treated of in the previous one, and deals with the 
results of the Fall as they affect the human will, and 
necessitate the help of Divine Grace. 


ii, . The Title of the Article, “Of Freewill,” hardly 
corresponds with the contents, for it does not directly assert 
the freewill of man at all, or define its powers, but deals 
with it rather by implication. It might be more truly 
entitled, “Of the Necessity of. Divine Grace},” and. it is 
drawn up almost exactly in the words of S, Augustine’s 
Treatise, “Concerning Grace and Freewill.” 


iii, History and Language. As it now stands, the 
Article is considerably longer than in the original draft of 
1553. Then it began with what is now the Second Clause, 


1 Bp Forbes On the Articles, p. 152. 
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“We have no power to do good works,” and lacked entirely 
the first Clause. This was added in 1563, and was derived 
in great measure from the “Confession of Wiirtemberg},” 
which was presented by the ambassadors of that State to 
the Council of Trent in 1552. 


iv. Object. The Article is mainly directed against the 
doctrine of the Anabaptists, who revived in the Sixteenth 
Century the teaching of the older Pelagians, that the 
human will was possessed of such force and power, that 
without any special grace of Christ man could live a life 
acceptable unto God’, 


v. Analysis. The Article consists of three parts: 


(i) It asserts as one. of the results of the Fall that 
man’s will has been so crippled that he cannot ’ 
turn or “prepare himself by his own natural 
strength and good works to faith and calling 
upon God”; 


It states that the Grace of God is absolutely 
necessary to enable him to do this ; 


(ii) 
(iii) It explains that this Grace acts in two ways; 
(a) It is a Preventing Grace (Gratia preveniens) 
going before us and giving us a good will; (0) It 
is a Cooperating Grace (Gratia cooperans) work- 


ing in us and with us when we have that good 
will. : | 


vi. Man’s Freewill. The whole of man’s responsibility 


Hardwick, ist. Articles, p. 127. 

2 Comp. Reform. Legum, c. vii, 
“‘Similiter nobis contra illos progre- 
diendum est, qui tantum in. libero 
arbitrio roboris et nervorum ponunt, 
ut eo solo sine ulla speciali Christi 
gratia recte ab hominibus vivi posse 
constituant.”  “Pelagianism, in its 
reckoning up of human possibilities, 


omitted a class of very discouraging 
facts,—the inclination to self-will, 
which, explain it as we may, is ob- 
servable ‘from the moment of dawn- 
ing reason,’ and the limitations which 
do not destroy the reality of freewill, 
but clog its action, and hem it in with 
the meshes of habit.” Dr Bright’s Way- 
marks in Church History, p> 192. 
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rests upon the freedom of his will. “If there is no freedom, 
there can be no virtue nor vice, no merit nor fault, no moral 
government of the universe” How indeed God knows 
all things and orders all things, and yet leaves man’s will 
free is a question which has occupied the ablest intellects’. 
The solution of the problem lies deep down in the fact of 
God’s free self-limitation. By the creation of beings pos- 
sessing liberty of choice God imposes upon Himself 
conditions which it is of His very fidelity as a Moral 
Ruler to respect. We may say that it was at no time 
possible for the human will to determinate itself in raght 
choice without the help of God. We may also say that at. 
no time was it left without Divine aid sufficient for such a 
purpose. It is not unreasonable to believe that the wrong 
choice of our First Parents, by the force of heredity, so 
influenced their descendants that the human will, without 
losing its liberty of choice, stood in yet greater need of 
Divine aid in order to choose aright’. a | 


vii. Grace. The word which expresses this provi- 
sion for human needs is Grace. The Xapis of the New 
Testament, it brings with it all the fair associations of 
the Latin Gratia. Denoting in its simple meaning (1) @ 
favour, it becomes (2) the wamerited favour of God towards 


more it is in various degrees positively 


1 Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, p. 153. varic 
bent in a direction from God. Zhe 


2 <The question of the relations 


between the liberty of man and the 
Divine power, of the influence of God 
upon the moral activity of men, is not 
peculiar either to the fifth century or 
to Christianity, but is a universal 
problem, whichall religions, allsystems 
of philosophy, have propounded to 
themselves, and have endeavoured to 
solve.” Guizot’s History of Civilisa- 
tion in France. 

3 “ Man’s will is not only sprained 
and weakened, not only so much en- 
feebled that it cannot set itself per- 
sistently to recover its strength, but 


mind of the flesh is enmity against 
God (Rom. viii. 7), it does not sub- 
mit to God’s Law. The help man 
needs must come from without and 
from above. God alone can undo 
that which by his Fall man has in- 
flicted on creation and on himself. 
The great Message of the Gospel is 
that God is not only able so to do, 
but willing also; and that He has, in 
fact, done it in the Person of His Son 
Incarnate.” Mason’s faith of the 
Gospel, p. 121. 
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humanity at large as displayed in the Incarnation of His 
Son; then (3) the oferation of the same unmerited favour 
in its application to zmdividual souls. In reference to the 
present subject it may be defined to be the strengthening 
power! freely bestowed upon us by God the Father for the 
sake of Jesus Christ His Son and wrought in us by the 
Holy Ghost, to enable us to know and do the will of God®. 


viii, Prevenient Grace. The Grace of God, then, 
corrects the natural bias of the will in fallen man towards 
evil. It attracts, persuades, and aids the will to a right 
choice. The very first movement of the will towards what 
is good comes from God, and is known in theological 
language as Preventent or Antecedent Grace. Thus it is a 
supernatural motion of the soul to will what is good and 
to refuse what is evil. Hence our Lord says, Vo man can 
come to Me, except the Father which sent Me draw* him 
(John vi. 44), and again, Apart from Me ye can do nothing 
(John xv. 5). Hence also S. Paul writing to the Ephesians 
says, By grace have ye been saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves: tt ts the gift of God (Eph. ii. 8); and to 


1“ The Gratia gratum faciensisthat- able creatures is called Grace.” 


inward help, freely bestowed, which 
God for the merits,of Christ grants to 
fallen man, both to help his infirmity 
in the way of abstaining from that 
which is evil and doing that which is 
good.” Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 
p-157- ‘‘ Grace is not simply kindly 
feeling on the part of God, but a 
positive boon conferred on man. 
Grace is real and active force; it is, 
as the Apostle says, ‘the power that 
worketh in us’ (Eph. iii. 20), illumi- 
nating the intellect, warming the 
heart, strengthening the will of re- 
deemed humanity.” Liddon’s Uni- 
versity Sermons, First Series, p. 44. 

2 “Grace is power. That power 
whereby God works in nature is 
called force. That power whereby 
He works on the wills of His reason- 


Mozley Ox Predestination, p. 302. 
The potency of Grace as contrasted 
with the impotence of Law isa marked 
conception of S. Paul’s. With him 
Grace is an invigorating and pro- 
tecting force. Cf. Rom. vi. 14; viii. 3. 
Grace is “the vital force of the Body 
of Christ.” Liddon on Rom. xii. 6. 

S°EAkoy. “EAxvew differs from 
ctpew., Zpew implies force, and = 
to drag (see Acts viii. 3; xiv. 193. 
xvii. 6). “EAxdew implies an attraction 
of some kind, and inducement to come. 
Comp. Jer. xxxviil. 3, Lxx. ‘* With 
lovingkindness have I dyvawm thee,’ 
elAxuod oe; John xii. 32, “And TI, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Myself,” éAxtow: 
mpos éuaurov. 
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the Philippians he writés, Jt 2s God which worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 13). 
Thus the Grace of God prevents, or goes before, us, that 
we may have a good will. 


ix. Cooperating Grace. But the Grace of God is 
needed not only that we may desire what is right, but also 
that we may do it when we desire it. Hence we need 
Cooperating or Assisting Grace, whereby God “cooperates 
with us to will and to do that to which He had previously 
stirred us up.” . So our Lord, who says, Apart from Me} 
ye can do nothing, also says, As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of wtself*, except tt abide in the vine, so neither can ye, except 
ye abide in Me (John xv. 4,5). Having united our humanity 
in an indissoluble union with His own Divine Nature, He 
has become to it a life-giving spirit (1 Cor. xv. 45). He is 
the Fount and Source of that holy inspiration, whereby 
man not only thinks those things that are good, but is 
mercifully enabled to perform the same*. His Grace, 
however, never constrains or forces the will; it never 
supersedes man’s self-determination’. On our part there 
is much to do. Hence the same Apostle, who tells the 
Philippians, /¢ 2s God which worketh in® you both to will and 
to work, bids them on their part work out their own salva- 


1 Xwpls éuod = apart from Me; not 
simply “without My help,” but ‘‘sepa- 
rated from Me.” ‘Comp. xwpls Xpic- 
rov, Eph. ii. 12, and S. John i. 3, 
xwpls avrod éyévero ovde év 5 yévovev. 

2°Ad éavrod=not simply ‘‘in it- 
self,” but ‘‘ from itself,” as the source 
of its own vital energy. Comp. 
S. John v. 19, vii. 18, xl. 51, xvi. 13. 
Westcott 27 doc. 

3 See .the Collect for the First 
Sunday after the Epiphany. 

4 “Tiberum arbitrium non evacu- 
atur per gratiam, sed statuitur, quia 
gratia sanat voluntatem, qua justitia 
libere diligatur.” S. Aug. de Spur. et 


Litt: xxx, (52) s 

5 God’s grace works z7th us, not 
merely zz us. In 1552 and 1563 it 
had been ‘‘in” and not ‘ with.” 
The change was made in 1571, and is 
in harmony with Article ix. Hence 
it is well laid down in the JVecessary 
Doctrine, “‘ All men be also to be 
monished, and chiefly preachers, that 
in this high matter, they, looking on 
both sides, so attemper and moderate 
themselves that they neither so preach 
the grace of God that they take 
away thereby free will, nor on the 
other side so extol free will, that 
injury be done tu the grace of God.” 
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tion with fear and trembling? (Phil. ii. 12), and he exhorts 
the Corinthians to beware that they vecetve not the grace of 
God in vain (2 Cor. vi. 1). 


x. The Early Fathers teach the same doctrine. 
Thus 
(2) Irenaeus writes, “No man, who does not partake 
of the blessing and assistance of the Lord, 
can procure for himself the means of salva- 
tion?” ; 
Tertullian writes, “In order to imitate the 
pattern, which Christ has left us, we have 
need of the Grace of God?®”’; 


(c) Clement of Alexandria writes, “While a man 
strives and labours of himself to subdue his . 
vicious affections, he can do nothing; but if 
he manifests an earnest and vehement desire 
to do so, he is enabled by the Divine Power 
to accomplish his purpose; for God favours 
and cooperates with the willing mind”; 


Once more, S. Augustine says, “If without God: 
we can do nothing, certainly we can neither 
begin His work nor bring it to an end. For 
of the beginning it is said, ‘His mercy shall 
go before me’; and of the end it is said, ‘ His 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life’s” 


(2) 


(2) 


1 Mera @6Bou kat rpduou tiv éautdv 2 Tren. Adv. Heres. iv. 27. 


owrnpiay Katepydgecbe. The verb de- 
notes work out with perseverance to 
the end. ‘*When the Apostle com- 
mands us to work out our own sal- 
vation, he acknowledges our free will; 
but when he adds wth fear and 
trembling, he warns us against the 
pride of ascribing our good works to 
ourselves, and therefore adds that it 
zs God which worketh in us.” Bp 
C. Wordsworth on Phil. ii. 12. 


3 Tertull. de Orat. c. iv. 

4 Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv., c. 21. 

5 «Si enim sine illo nihil pos- 
sumus facere, profecto nec incipere, 
nec perficere; quia ut incipiamus 
dictum est, misertcordia ejus preveniet 
me (Ps. Iviii. 11); ut perficiamus, 
dictum est, misericordia ejus subse- 
quetur me (Ps. xxii. 6).” S. Auge 
contra duas Epist. Pelag. Lib. ii. 21. 
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xi. The Teaching of the Prayer Book. With the 
teaching of the Fathers we may compare that of the 
Prayer Book. Twice a day, at Matins and Evensong, we 
pray, “O God make clean our hearts within us,” and 
“Take not Thy holy Spirit from us.” Again in the 
familiar Collect at the close of the Communion Service 
we pray, “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy 
most gracious favour, and further us with Thy continual 
help.” So also in the Collect for Easter Day we ask of 
God that, “as by His special grace preventing us He puts 
into our minds good desires, so by His continual help we 
may bring the same to good effect.” Again in the Collect 
for the Ninth Sunday after Trinity we pray, “Grant to us, 
Lord, we beseech Thee, the spirit to think and do always 
such things as be rightful; that we, who cannot do anything 
that ts good without Thee’, may by Thee be enabled to live 
according to Thy will.” Lastly in the Collect for the 
Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity we say, “Lord, we pray 
Thee, that Thy grace may always prevent and follow us, 
and make us continually to be given to all good works.” 


xii. Conclusion. These passages from the Prayer 
Book conspire with the teaching of Scripture and the 
Primitive Fathers, and bear witness to the need on man’s 
part of Prevenient Grace that he may have a good will, and 
of Cooperating Grace when he has that good will. For the 
will is not blinded but enlightened by Grace, and the whole 
man is enabled to act with the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God (Rom. viii. 21). Grace does not enslave 
the will, but enfranchises it®. 


1 “Omne bonum opus hominis pro- ~ 
cedit a prima gratia sicut a principio: 
non autem procedit a quocunque 
humano dono.” S. Thom. - Aq., 


Pelagian.” Bright’s Waymarks > 
Churrh History, p. 203, 1 ee 

3 <*Not Grace alone,” says S. 
Augustine, ‘‘nor man alone, but Grace 


Summa ii. Q. CXIv. Art. 5. 
2 “The Prayer Book in this, as in 
all other respects, is consistently Anti- 


M. 


working with man, will save; ” and 
again, ‘* He who created thee without 
thee, will not save thee without thee.’ 


II 


ARTICLE XI. 


1563. 
De Hominis Lustificatione. 


Tanttim propter meritum Domini 
ac Seruatoris nostri Iesu Christi, per 
fidem, non propter opera et merita 
nostra, iusti coram Deo reputamur: 
Quare sola fide nos iustificari, doc- 
trina est saluberrima, ac consolationis 
plenissima: ut in Homilia de Lustifi- 
catione hominis fusiis explicatur. 


i. Connection. 


1541. 
Of the zustification of man. 


We are accompted righteous before 
God, only for the merite of our Lord 
and sauiour Jesus Christe, by faith, 
and not for our owne workes or de- 
seruynges. Wherefore, that we are 
iustified by fayth onely, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of © 
comfort, as more largely is expressed 
in the Homilie of iustification. 


The Eleventh Article relates to a 


question, which the preceding one naturally suggests’. If 


the human will, in consequence of the fault and corruption 
of man’s nature, is so crippled that he cannot of his own 
strength do good works pleasant and acceptable to God, 
how is he accounted righteous in His sight, and on what 
grounds is he regarded by God with any degree of favour? 


ii, Source and History. This question the present 
Article answers, and it is itself derived from the Fourth 
Article of the Augsburg Confession of 1530% As it stood 
in the original draft, it consisted of a single clause, and 
asserted that “Justification by onely faith in Jesus Christ” 
is “a most certaine and holesome doctrine for Christian 
.} After the Tenth Article the Forty- 
Two of 1553 inserted one entitled “‘ Of 
Grace,” which was omitted in 1563. 


? With this Article of the Augsburg 
Confession should be compared the 


language of the Fourth of the Thir- 
teen Articles of 1538. Both affirm 
that men are accepted by God ‘‘gratis 
propter Christum per fidem.” 
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menne”?. A new clause, now the first, was added in 1563, 
and was adopted from the corresponding Article of the 
Wiirtemberg Confession. 

iii, The Object of the Article is to proclaim the 
great truth, vital to our Christian Faith, that the Grace of 
God is the sole source of all merit; a truth which, both 
within and without the Church, had come to lose much 
of its value in the popular estimation. Thus the Ana- 
baptists boasted themselves “to be righteous and to please 
God, not purely and absolutely for Christ’s sake, but for 
their own mortification of themselves, for their own good 
works and persecution, if they suffer any®. ” 


iv. Analysis. In its present shape the Article states 
(1) Postively, and (2) Negatively the grounds of our Justi- 
fication before God. 

(1) We are justified only for the merits? of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
(2) We are not justified before God for our own 
works or deservings ; 
And this “is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort.” 


(3) 


v. Justification. The word “ Justification” can never 
properly lose its original meaning, a making righteous. The 
Latin “Justifico” means, it is true, when used of a judge 


1 “Tn that sense,” it continues, 
“fas is declared in the Homilie of 
Justification.”” There is no Homily 
entitled “‘the Homily of Justification.” 
But ‘the Homily of Salvation” treats 
expressly of Justification, and it has, 
therefore, always been understood, 
either that this Homily alone, or this 
conjoined with that which precedes, 
and that which follows it, is the 
Homily referred to in the Article. 
See Bp Browne, p. 291. 


2 Hardwick, Hist. Articles, p. 99, 2. 

% The Latin here is very noticeable. 
It is not said that we are accounted 
righteous “‘propter fidem,”’ but ‘ prop- 
ter meritum...Christi per fidem.”? So 
in the Greek of the New Testament 
we are said to be justified mlore 
Rom. iii. 28, éx awictrews Rom. v. 1, 
Gal. ii. 163 iii. 8, 24, dua mlorews 
Rom. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 16; Ephes. iii. 
12, but never dud mioruy. 

Bs 


Lr—2 
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to absolve or acquit); but the forensic sense has its limitations. 
The substantive “justificatio,”? which may thus denote @ 
justifying, pardoning®, includes, when applied to beings 
tainted, as we are, with sin (1) forgiveness‘, (2) reconcilia- 
tion to God, avd (3) renovation, or making righteous. 

vi. The Moving Cause of our Justification. Now 
it is obvious that the original or moving cause of our 
Justification cannot be anything in ourselves. Man. cannot 
forgive. sins, or reconcile himself to God, or renew his 
moral nature. Sin taints his best and purest actions, and 
in the sight of a God of perfect holiness dy the works of 
law shall no flesh be justified (Rom. iii. 20)’. Justification’ 
must be due simply and solely to the free and undeserved 
Grace and goodness of God. It ts God that bps 


(Rom. viii. 33)°* 


1 Comp. Vulg. Prov. xvii. 15, ‘‘qui 
justificat impium, et qui condemnat 
justum, abominabilis est uterque apud 
Deum,” and Isai. v. 23, “qui justifi- 
catis impium pro muneribus.” 

2 «Heec est magnificentia Domini, 
justificatio peccatoris.” S. Ambros. 
Lnarr. tn Psalm. CX. 3. 

8 Similarly in Greek Atxalwors de- 
notes the establishment of man as gust 
by acquittal from guilt. Thus in 
Rom. iv: 2 5 we read 7yép0n Ova TH 
Ouxalwow judy, and the verb dixawody, 
which literally means7o make righteous, 


is used both in the LXx. and the N.T.-~ 


with the meaning 0 acquit, absolve, or 
clear from guilt; comp. Gen. xliv. 16; 
Exd. xxiii. 73 Ps. exliii. 23 Acts xiii. 
39. It is important to note that Justi- 
fication by Faith is not the Scripture 
phrase, but Justification by Faith 27 
Sesus Christ, i.e. Justification by Faith 
and Grace. 

4“ Remissio peccatorum est justi- 
ficatio,” S.. Thom. Aquin. Quest. 
Disput. xxviii. Art. i.: “‘Justificatio 
significat remissionem peccatorum, et 
reconciliationem seu acceptionem ad 
vitam eeternam,” Melancthon De Gratz. 


~ given for deserts ; 


et SFustif. Loct Theologici; **Justi- 
fication signifieth remission of our 
sins, and our acceptance or recon- 
ciliation into the grace and favour of 
God,” Articles of 1536. See also 
the Homily of the Salvation of Man- 
kind. 

5. “By whose merits shall I be 
delivered? Not by my own, O Lord; 
but in Thy-righteousness deliver me. 
In Thy righteousness, I say, not mine. 


. For I implore mercy; I do natyoffer 


my own righteousness... Thy grace is 
Thy righteousness, O Lord. -And 
grace could, not be ‘grace if it ‘were 
therefore, not in 
my own righteousness, but in Thy 
righteousness deliver me from my, 
sins.” Savonarola, Sorrow and Hope, 
A Meditation on the 31st Psalm, 1498. 

6 cds 6 Sikardv. Comp. Isai. 1. 
7—9, éyrwv Gre ob ph aloxvvOd* sre 
éyylfer 6 dukawoas we. This passage 
is evidently in the mind of the 
Apostle. ‘* And seeing all that we’ 
of ourselves can do, is not only’ 
nothing, but naught; let ‘Him ‘alone 
have the glory, by whose only grace 
we have our whole. ability and power 
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vii ‘The Meritorious Cause of our Justification. 
But. while the love of God is the moving cause, the 
meritorious cause of our justification is the finished work of 
Christ. It is His merits, and His merits only, which have 
purchased for us this great boon, Living for us a life-of 
perfect obedience, and dying for us on the Altar of His 
Cross, He has procured for us the forgiveness. of our sins. 
Thus S. Paul writing to the Romans says: that-we are 
justified freely’ by the grace of God through the redemption 
that ts in Christ Fesus (Rom. iii..24)?;and S. Peter writes 
Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the un- 
righteous, that He might bring us to God? (1 Pet.. iii. 18); 
and S. John writes Herein ts love+, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the a aa 
for our sins (1 John iv. 10). 


viii. The Efficient Cause. Though, objectively, the 
métcy of God is infinite, and the merits of Christ are 
sufficient, yet, in order that men may subjectively correspond 
thereto, and thus enter upon the life of Justification, some- 
thing more is needed, namely, the work of the Holy Ghost 
within the soul® (Rom. viii. 14). It is His potent operation, 


of well-doing.” Hooker, Zcc/. Pol. v. 
App. i. 14. 

L Ackacovpevor Owpedv = we are justi- 
fied as (by way of) a gift, gratuitously. 
Compare the Lxx. of Gen, xxix. 15 ; 
zt Chron. xxi. 24, and see Matt. x. 8, 
Swpedv éXd Bere, Swpedy dére. 

2 Comp. also Rom. iii. 21, 22, 
xwpls vouov dixacootvy Oeod mepave- 
pwrat...dcatoctvn 5€ Qeod did TicTews 
"Inood Xpiucro0 = A righteousness of 
God, communicated in each individual 
instance by means of faith of (in) 
Sesus Christ. Vaughan 7 loc. 

3 “¢Non mors sed voluntas placuit 
* sponte morientis, et illa morte expun- 
gentis mortem, operantis salutem.” 
8. Bern. De Error. Abel. iii, 213 ; 
S. Anselm, Cur Deus Homo i. 9. 


The source of merit is the perfect 
obedience of the Human Will of the 
Divine Person; any act of such an 
obedience is of infinite merit, yet, 
seeing that Redemption was wrought 
under the conditions of human history, 
the obedience finds its ultimate ex- 
pression in the Cross and Passion. 
Comp. Phil. ii. 8; Heb. x. 5—10. 

4 «The source ‘of love is the free- 
will of God Himself. He loved us, 
because ‘He is love,’ and in virtue 
of that love sent His Son. The origin 
of love lies beyond humanity.” West- 
cott 27 loc. 

5 «The Holy Spirit realises and 
completes the redemption which 
Christ has wrought in essence and 
virtue. God the Son atoned; God 
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which leads to Christ, moves the heart, and endows us with 
the ability “to will and to work of God’s good pleasure.” 


ix. The Instrumental Cause, The sole instrument, 
by which God conveys Justification is Grace, which deter- 
mines itself in different forms. First, in Baptism? He “doth 
work invisibly in us,” and translates us from a state of 
nature into a state of Grace. The life of Justification thus 
begun is maintained by the Sacraments of the Church? 
and by prayer. We may not, however, conclude that no 
degree of Justification is possible except through the 
instrumentality of the Sacraments of the New Covenant. 
Under whatever conditions the soul of man corresponds 
with the inward strivings of the Holy Ghost, there follow 
forgiveness, reconciliation and moral renovation. Certainly 
God is pledged to His own appointed means of Grace, but 
He is not restricted to them. 

x. Faith. What, then, is the office of Faith in Justifi- 
cation? It is the hand which grasps and appropriates the 
righteousness wrought out for us by Christ’. By faith the 


the Holy Ghost justifies.” Newman, bythe Bread and Wine.” ‘This then 


On Fustification, pp. 204, 206. 

1 It was Christ who merited that 
the Sacraments should have the power 
of uniting us to Him. Of His great 
mercy He has freely appointed these 
remedies for us, who could in no wise 
obtain them of ourselves. See Hooker 
Lccl. Pol. v. chap. lvii. 2—4. 

2 Compare the words of the Church 
Catechism, ‘‘the strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls. by the Body 
and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are 


is one of the first elements of Christian 
knowledge and a Christian spirit, to 
refer all that is good in us, all that 
we have of spiritual life and righteous- 
ness to Christ our Saviour; to believe 
that He works in us, or to put the 
same thing more pointedly, to believe 
that saving truth, life, light, and holi- 
ness are not of us, though they must 
be zz us.”” Newman’s Parochial and 
Parish Sernions, V. Pp. 132 


3 In accordance with the above statements we may thus tabulate the 
Cause Fustificatzonis Nostre: 
i. Causa Movens: The free, unmerited, mercy of God. 


li. Causa Meritoria: 


(a) The Life of perfect obedience, and 
(8) The Passion of our Blessed Lord. 


iii. Causa Effictens: The Holy Spirit. 


ty. Causa Instrumentals; Grace in 


( (a) The Sacraments of the Church; 

(8) Prayer, in all its manifold forms, 
both within and without the 
Covenant. 
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Christian puts himself simply and loyally in God’s hands, 
and appropriates to Himself the Redemption, which the 
Precious Blood of His dear Son has purchased for the 
world. And as the faith of Abraham was reckoned to him 
Sor righteousness: (Rom. iv. 3), so the faith of the humblest 
of men is, in the eyes of God Whose gift it is, the very 
righteousness of Christ, imparted to him by Grace and as 
truly his own as the unrighteousness which it replaces’. 


xi. The Life of Faith. Faith, moreover, teaches us 
to employ diligently all the means provided by Him, in 
Whom we believe. Faith brought us in infancy to Baptism, 
and by Baptism we were engrafted into Christ’s Church, 
and made partakers of His righteousness. Faith teaches 
us by prayer to plead the promise of the forgiveness of our 
sins then signed and sealed to us. Faith bids us claim 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit promised to every 
baptized Christian. Faith leads us to the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist, wherein we feed on Christ the living Bread* 


v. Causa Recip~iens: Faith | 
and 
1’Eoyic6n atte els Sikaoovyny, 
Gen. xv. 6, LXx.= His faith was 
reckoned unto him (put down in the 
account for. counted as) righteousness. 
Cp. Gal. iii. 6; Jas. ii. 23. In the 
Hebrew the active is used, And He 


(God) counted it to him for righteous- » 


ness. The will of the patriarch corre- 
sponding freely with the Divine Will 
had the value of a true righteousness ; 
and God, in His perfect justice re- 
garded it as such; however little at 
the moment Abraham actually did, the 
surrendered will was the beginning of 
a sanctified life. ’AplOunoov ras aoré- 
“pas...ovrws gorat 7d omépua cov" Kal 
érlorevoev ‘ABpadu To Oc, Kal €édo- 
ryicOn atr@ eis Sixacootvnv. God, in 
His infinite love and hope for us, esti- 


which (a) appropriates Christ’s perfect obe- 


dience, 
(8) works by love. 
mates us, not as we already are, but as 
we are onthe way tobecome. ‘‘ He sees 
faith at a point higher and deeper 
than any act; the simple taking Him 
at His word, and being /zlly per- 
suaded that what He has promised, 
He ts able to perform.” Vaughan on 
Rom. iv. 3. 

2 Remission of sins is Grace, ‘‘ be- 
cause it is God’s own free gift ; faith 
which qualifies our minds to receive 
it, is also grace, because it is an effect 
of His gracious Spirit in us; we are 
therefore justified by faith without 
works, by grace without merit.” 
Hooker, Zcel. Pol. v. Append. i. 16. 

3 ‘0 dpros 6 fv, John vi. 48. Living 
Bread, having life in itself, which life 
is imparted to those who partake. 
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(John vi. 51). Again faith it is that prompts us to charity 
and all good works. Thus faith is the living bond of union 
betwixt Christ and the soul, and God looks upon us not as 
we are seen in ourselves’, but as we are seen in Christ, 
who, by virtue of the completeness of the union effected by 
His Incarnation, brings it about that “all that is ours 
becomes His, and all that is His becomes ours—even that 
perfect righteousness, which swallowed up and expiated 
our sin’.” — 

xii. Patristic teaching. The statements of the early 
Fathers respecting Justification are rather practical than 


formal. What they do say, however, is explicit enough. 
Thus: 

(z) Clement of Rome writing to the Corinthians 

_ says, “We, having been called through His will 

in Christ Jesus, are not justified through our- 

selves or through our own wisdom or under- 

standing or piety or works which we wrought 

in holiness of heart, but through faith, whereby 

the Almighty God justified all men that have 

been from the beginning; to whom be glory 


for ever and ever. Amen®;” 


(2) S.Polycarp writing to the Philippians says, “Let 
us, therefore, without ceasing hold fast by our 
hope and by the earnest of our righteousness, 


which is Jesus Christ who ook wp our sins in His 


1 See Martensen’s Christian Dog- 
matics, p. 391. “Faith is like the 
grain of mustard seed, a small insig- 
nificant, but fructifying seed-corn, 
which contains within it the fulness of 
a whole future. In His gracious con- 
templation God beholds in the seed- 
corn the future fruit of blessedness; 
in the pure will, the realized idea of 
freedom.” Ibid. p. 392. ‘Tales nos 


amat Deus quales futuri sumus Ipsius 
dono, non quales sumus nostro me- 
rito.” Prosper, Sezéent. S. Aug. i. 56. 
See a striking illustration of this in 
one of F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 
series iii. p. 110. 

> Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, p. 
208. Ed. 2. 

3S. Clement, 1 ad Cor. xxxii. 
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own body upon the tree, Who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth (1 Pet. ii. 22, 24), 
but for, our sakes He endured all things, that 


we might live in Him’;” 


(c) S. Barnabas writes, “To this end the Lord en- 
dured to deliver His flesh unto corruption, that 
by the remission of sins we might be cleansed, 
which cleansing is through the Blood of His 
sprinkling’;” 
Irenzeus says, “All men fall short of the glory 
of God, and are justified not by themselves, but 

by the coming of the Lord?;” 


(d) 


(e) .S. Ambrose says, “I will not glory, because I am 
righteous, but because I am redeemed. I will 
glory, not because I am free from sins, but 
because my sins are forgiven me; not because I 
have profited, nor because any one hath profited 
me, but because Christ is my Advocate with 
the Father, and because Christ’s Blood hath 


been shed for me’*.” 


xiii. ‘The Conclusion of the Article would lay itself 
open to the charge of Solifidianism were we not allowed to 
interpret it in the light of the Homilies, and of the Article 
“Of Good Works” immediately following. “That we are 
justified by faith only” is declared to be “a most whole- 
some doctrine and very full of comfort.’ It is a “most 


1 §, Polycarp, ad Philipp. viii. 
2S. Barnab. Zfzs¢. cap. v. 

3 Trenzeus, Adv. Her. iv. xlii. 3. 
4S. Ambros. De Facobo et Vita 


of good works, or, at least, of the 
purpose of doing well. ‘‘This sen- 
tence, that we be justified by faith 
only, is not so meant, that the said 


Beat. i. 6, quoted by Bp Browne Ox 
the Articles, p. 277+ 

5 Ex sola fide. The word so/a here 
(alone) isnot to be taken for ‘‘solitary,”’ 
i.e. for a dead faith or a faith destitute 


justifying faith is alone in man, with- 
out ‘true repentance, hope, charity, 
dread, and the fear of God, at any 
time and season.” Homily of Sal- 
vation. 
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wholesome” doctrine, because it reminds us of our true 
condition, as we are in ourselves apart from the Grace of 
God, and thus it checks spiritual pride, and corrects any 
tendency to self-righteousness. It is “very full of comfort,” 
because it assures those, who are conscious how imperfect 
are their best efforts after holiness, that He, Who “despises 
not the sighing of a contrite heart,” will for Christ’s sake 
and His all-sufficient merits accept their imperfect en- 
deavours and unite them to Christ’s all-perfect obedience. 
The doctrine of Justification by Faith recognises man’s 
absolute need of Divine Grace in every stage of His 
progress in the Christian life. It renders high praise to 
God the Father, from Whom cometh every perfect gift, as 
the moving cause of our reconciliation and forgiveness ; it 
glorifies the Son as the sole meritorious cause’; it honours 
the Holy Ghost, as the sole efficient cause, through whose 
potent operation alone we are enabled “to will and to work 
of God’s good pleasure.” 


1 See-Bp Forbes Ox the Articies, 
p- 186. ; 
* The reason why faith has a certain 


fess they are not worthy to be ac- 
_ cepted.”” Newman’s Parochial Ser- 
mons, Vol. iii. p. 87. ‘The doctrine 


stress laid upon it over and above the 


other parts of-a religious character in ~ 


our justification is ‘‘because the Gos- 
pel being preeniinently a covenant of 
grace, faith is so far of more excellence 
than other virtues, because it confesses 
this beyond all others. Works of 
obedience witness to God’s just claims 
upon us, not to His mercy: but faith 


comes empty-handed, ‘hides even, its , 


own worth, and does but point at that 
precious scheme of redemption which 
God’s, love has deyised for sinners. 
Hence it is the frame of mind especi- 
ally suitable to us, and is said in a 
special way to justify us, because it 
glorifies God, witnessing that He ac- 
cepts those and those only, who con- 


of justification by faith is implied in 
the old custom of the Roman’ Church, 


_ clearly symbolical, of holding a crucifix 


before the dying. For what else could 
this custom mean, except that the man 
now in the solemn hour of death must 
rely, not upon his own merits, not upon 
the merits of the saints, but solely upon 
the Crucified Christ, as the only Medi- 
ator? The crucifix it wasthat Pius VII. 
pressed to his breast in his dying 
moments, while with strong words he 
refused the name ‘most holy Father,’ 
which some one addressed to him. 
‘What,’ he exclaimed, ‘2os¢ holy 
Father! 1 am a poor sinner.’” Mar- 
tensen’s Christian Dogmatics, E. T. 


P+ 394+ 
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1563. 
_ De bonis Operibus. 


Bona opera qu sunt fructus fidei 
ét iustificatos sequuntur, quanquam 
peccata nostra expiari et diuini iudicij 
seueritatem ferre non possunt, Deo 
tamen grata sunt et accepta in Christo, 


atque ex uera et uiua fide necessario « 


profluunt, ut-plane ex illis, aque fides 
uiua cognosci possit, atque arbor ex 
fructu indicari. 


1571- 
Of good workes. 


Albeit that good workes, which are 
the fruites of fayth, and folowe after 
justification, can not put away our 
sinnes, and endure the seueritie of 
Gods iudgement: yet are they pleasing 


-and. acceptable to God in Christe, and 


do spring out necessarily of a true 
and liuely fayth, in so muche that by 
them, a lyuely fayth may be as eul- 


dently knowen, as a tree discerned by 


the fruit. 


i Connection. But if we are justified by faith only, 
the question arises, Does not this do away with, or at least 
disparage, the necessity of good works? It was to answer 
this objection and to clear up the language of the last 
Article, that the present one was introduced in 1563. 


ii, History and Object. The present Article, then, 
was entirely lacking in the original draft of 1553, and was 
drawn up by Archbishop Parker to a certain extent from 
the Wiirtemberg Confession’,.to meet any charge that 
might be made against the Articles that they favoured the 
opinions of the Antinomians. These sectaries, in conjunc- 
tion with the Solifidians, caused great trouble in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as is testified by Parker’s own language’, and 


1 See Hardwick, pp. 125 sqq- 

2 “They say that the realm is full 
of Anabaptists, Arians, ‘Libertines, 
Free-will men, &c., against whom only 


I thought ministers should have needed 
to fight in unity of doctrine.” Letter 
of Parker, March 1, 1558—9. 
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they had probably learnt their peculiar tenets abroad’. 
They taught that faith and faith only, quite independently 
of good works, was sufficient for salvation. 


iii. Analysis. 
Article asserts three points: 


In opposition to these doctrines the 


(1) That good works are “the fruits of Faith;” 


(2) That they “follow after Justification,” or more 
literally, “them that are justified?;” 


(3) 


That though they “cannot put away our sins 


and endure the severity of God’s Judgement’; 
yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God 
in Christ, and do spring necessarily of a true 
and lively* Faith; insomuch that by them a 
lively Faith may be as evidently known as a 
tree discerned by the fruit.” 


iv. Good Works the fruits of Faith. Our Lord 
repeatedly demanded of men that their moral conduct® shall 
be the test of true discipleship.. Thus : 


(2) In the Sermon on the Mount He requires of His 
followers not merely good works generally, but 


u One of Luther’s disciples, John 


Agricola, openly taught Antinomi- . 
anism at Wiirtemberg, A.D. 1538, and - 


though the doctrine was disclaimed by 
Luther, it tinged not a little the teach- 
ing of Munzer and John of Leyden. | 


* The Latin expression ‘‘justificatos - 


sequuntur” occurs in S. Augustine, 
““Sequuntur enim bona opera justifi- 
catum, non preecedunt justificandum.” 
De fide et Operibus, xiv. 

8 This expression occurs in the 
Wiirtemberg Confession, ‘Omnia enim 
bona opera, quze nos facimus, sunt im- 
perfecta, nec possunt severitatem divini 
judicii ferre.” 

4 The word “‘lively”’ in the English 
translation of the Article means ‘‘liv- 


“and restoration.’ 
Says, ‘All things are possible to Him. 


ing,” “full of life,” “ vigorous.” Comp. 
Ps. xxxvill. 19, ‘‘mine enemies are 
lively”; Acts Vik 38, A.V., who re- 
ceived the “ively oracles to give untd 
Us”; 1 Petli.3,A/V.; “‘a lively hope’ > 
I Pet. ii. 5, A.V., “‘dively stones.” 

° “Jn His Miracles of mercy, faith 
was thecondition our Lord exacted for, 
the exertion of His powers of healing 
On oné occasion He 


that believeth’ (Mark ix. 23). Vet after- 
wards in His'solern account of the last 
judgment, He tells us it is obedience 
to His will which will then receive Ilis 
blessing.” Newman’s Parochial Ser- 
mons, iii. p. 84. 
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the obedience of \t#e heart as well as of the 
hands, and eye, and tongue (Matt. v. 15—48); 


Again He said to His Apostles, Herezn is My 
father glorified, that ye bear much Sruit; and so 
shall ye be. My disciples (John xv. 8); 


(c) . Moreover in His last solemn discourse on the 
’* Mount of Olives He makes charity and the 
exercise of the corporal works of mercy, the 
very condition of His approval at the judgment 
of.the last day (Matt. xxv. 31—46). 


(4) 


Thus He makes it clear that as faith is the zxward 
reality of the spiritual life, so good: works are its outward 
reality and its evidential expression’. Faith is the root of 
good works, and where it is vital cannot but bring them forth’. 


vy, Good works follow after Justification. This is 
taught again and again by S. Paul. While he insists 
strongly on faith as being the hand wherewith men embrace 
the righteousness wrought out for them by Christ, he 
insists equally strongly on the necessity of good works as 
the evidence of a man’s continuance in a state of Justifica- 
tion, Thus he writes: os . 
~ (a) To the Galatians, Let us not be weary in qwell- 
doing: for in due season we shall reap, uf we 
_ faint not (Gal. vi.9); a7 
(2) And to the Ephesians, We are God’s workman- 


1 ‘Faith is the root of good works, obedience. In proportion as a man 


in that the root and the rest of the treé 
being of the same substance, these two 
are in fact one, different expressions of 
the same habit of soul: the living faith 
is the good work still silently shut up 
in the soul, and the good Christian 
work is nothing other than the faith 
brought to light.” Bp Forbes, p. 188. 

2 “Faith does not cease with the 
first act, but continues. It works with 


believes, so he obeys; they come to- 
gether, and grow together, and last 
through life. Neither are perfect; 
both are on the same level of imper- 
fection; they keep pace with each 
other; in proportion to the’ imperfec- 
tion of one, so is the imperfection of 
the other; and as the one advances, 
so does the other also.” Newman’s 
Parochial Sermons, iii. p. 86. 
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ship, created in Christ Fesus for good works, 
which God afore prepared that we should walk 
in them (Eph. ii. 10)*5) 

And to Titus, Fesus Christ gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a people for His own pos- 
session, zealous of good works (Titus ii. 14). 


And he other Apostles agree with His teaching. For 
(a) S. James writes, As the body apart from the 


REO 


(0) 


spirit 1s dead, even so faith apart from works ts 
dead (Jas. ii. 26); 

S. Peter says to his converts, So zs the will of 
God,. that by well doing ye put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men (1 Pet. ii. 15); 

And S. John affirms, Hereby we know that we 
love the children of God, when we love God; and 
do Fis commandments (1 John v. 2). 


We notice also that in the Eleventh Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which professes to explain to 
us what faith is, the writer does so entirely by giving a 
list of the works which have sprung out of it, just.as one, 
who wished to describe the excellence of a fruit-tree, would 
dwell on the beauty and excellence, not of the roots and 
leaves, ‘but of the fruit”, 


1 Adrod yap éopwev rolnua, Kri- 
obévres €v Xpiot@e “Inood él epryors 
dyabots. The expressions here are 
very strong. ‘The power of working 
does not spring out of ourselves, but 
from God, and therefore cannot have 
any intrinsic merit in it, for which we 
can claim salvation as a due... We are 
created anew in Christ Jesus, and were 
admitted into a state of salvation not 
because we have done good works, which 
merited salvation thereby; but we 
were admitted into that state by God’s 
free grace, 7x order that we might do 


good works, which God before pre- 
pared for us as our appointed path to 
lead us to heaven.” Bp C. Words- 
worth 27 loc. ** Debetur enim merces 
bonis operibus si fiant; sed gratia, 
que: non debetur, preecedit ut fiant.” 
S. Aug. Op. mp. contra Fulianum, 
i. 133. ‘‘Gratia datur ante ‘ullum 
laborem, unde quisque mercedem ac- 
cipiet secundum laborem.” Prosper, 
Sentent. S. Aug. 

?.See Bp Browne, Ox the Articles, 
p- 322. Newman’s Parochial Ser- 
mons, vol. 1, pp. 170—172. 


ARTICLE XII. re 
coc ae a ee 
vi. Good Works Imperfect. But our good works 
“cannot put away our sins!, or endure the severity of 
God’s Judgement.” It is true that God takes delight in 
moral excellence, and, recognizing in it the work of His 
own Grace and of man’s correspondence therewith, rewards 
it with further gifts of Grace. Mon enim injustus Deus, ut 
obliviscatur operis vestri, et dilectionis. But our works fall 
very far short of that goodness, wherewith we ought to 
worship, praise, and honour God, and though of His. ex- 
ceeding long-suffering He does not reckon against us these 
defects and imperfections, yet if He were extreme to mark 
what 1s done amtss (Ps. cxxx, 3), we could none of us stand 
in His sight. Jf we say we have no sin, writes S. John to 
those who had been long in a state of salvation, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth ts not in us (1 John i. 8), 


vii. We must take care, however, not so to depreciate 
the value of man’s part in the mighty cooperation . due 
from him with the Grace of God as to represent great 
ventures of faith as less acceptable to God than they are. 
Our Lord Himself says Herein is My Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit (John xv. 8), and again He says, There 
zs no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
mother, or father, or children, or lands, for My sake and the 
Gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now in this 
time...and in the world to come eternal life (Mark x. 29, 30), 
and He warns all men that at the last day He wll render 
Zo every man according to his deeds (Matt. xvi. 27). Hence 
S. Paul can assure (a) the Corinthians that thezr labour ts 
not in vain in the Lord (1 Cor. xv. 58), (4) the Romans 
that the sacrifice of their bodies is acceptable to God (Rom: 


1 That is expiate (exgzare) them. cannot keep a debtor and creditor 
** Christ alone is the Lamb of God that account with God, and pay for the 
taketh away the sins of the world, sins we love by certain acts, even the 
and we cannot set so much good best.” Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, p. 
work against so much past sin. We 189. 
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xii. 1), (c) the Ephesians that we ave created in Christ 
Jesus for good works (Eph. ii. 10), and S. James can declare 
that pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep oneself unspotted from the world (Jas. i. 27). 
We cannot elude the force of such passages as these. No 
man, indeed, can purchase heaven by his good works, for 
eternal life is the free gift of God in Christ Jesus (Rom. vi. 
23)', but good works done in the power of Christ and with 
the aid of His Spirit are pleasing and acceptable unto 
God. Their merit, whatever it be’,in its origin is not 
theirs, but the merit of Him, of Whom by Grace we are 
made living members*. Thus God crowns His own gifts 
in us, so that to Him, and to Him alone belongs, the glory, 
and the Apostle Paul can say, / “ve, and yet no longer T, 
but. Christ liveth in.me (Gal. ii. 20). 


viii. The Teaching of S. Paul and that of S. 
James have sometimes been supposed to be contrary the 
one to the other on the subject of faith and works. For 


(z) S. Paul says, We reckon that a man ts justified 


by faith apart from works of law* (Rom. iii,: 


28) ; 


1 <<Sin gives wages; the ruin which 
follows it is fairly earned; but the 
Christian’s reward is, after all, a g¢/t.” 
Vaughan zz Joc. 

2 «Even the most active faith con- 
tinues to confess, ‘Meritum meum 
misericordia Domini,’ and also ‘ Sufficit 
ad meritum scire, quod non sufficiant 


merita’.” Oosterzee’s Christian Dog- 


matics, p. 654, quoting Berhard ‘of | 


Clairvaux. ‘* Deus quum coronat me- 
rita nostra, quid aliud coronat quam 
Sua dona?” Prosper Aquit. 309c. Thus 
merit, like righteousness, though not 
‘of us,” is yet very really ‘‘in us,” and 
is, no less than other fruits of Grace, 
our own, given to us as a possession 


by Him, Who with His Son gives all 
that constitutes satisfying moral life. 

3 Merit, in the theological sense of 
the term, is the fruit of Grace; God 
gives Sufficient Grace (Gratia suffi- 
cles), Or, as it is sometimes called, 
First Grace. Upon the use made of 
Sufficient Grace depends (speaking 
humanly and without limiting the 
metcy of God) the gift of Afficactous 
Grace. (Gratia Lfficax); the: moral 
government of God, where good use 
of sufficient grace is made, being the 
pledge of such a gift, od yap déukos 6 
Oeds émidabécOar Tod epyou suar, xat 
THs dydans (Heb. vi. ro). 

* Xwpis epywv vouov, ‘Apart from 
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(2) While S. James writes, Faith apart from works 
7s barren (Jas. ii. 20), and By works a man is 
justified and not only by faith (Jas. ii. 24). 


But the expressions “faith” and “works,” as employed 
by the two Apostles, have not precisely the same meaning. 
By “faith” S. Paul means a living active faith, and by 
“works” he means the ritual observances and external 
ceremonies of the Levitical Law’. S, James, on the other 
hand, means by “faith” a barren belief, a mere notional 
assent, and by “works” he means works of love and 
mercy. There is, therefore, no real contradiction between 
the two. S. Paul says we are justified by faith, that is a 
living faith, which must accordingly show itself by good 
works. S. James denies that we are justified by mere 
faith, that is a dead faith?, which does not prove itself 
by works worthy of the Christian profession. Thus 
S. James regards the faith that justifies as zwcluding the 
works of faith. S. Paul regards the faith that justifies 
as excluding the works of the Jewish ceremonial Law. 


(as the ground of acceptance) any 
works of (belonging to, prescribed by) 
any law.” Vaughan 27 loc. 

1 See Bp C. Wordsworth on Jas. ii. 
24, and Godet on Rom. iii. 28. 

2 The expression ‘‘dead works” 
(Heb. vi. 1; ix. 14) is so often used in 
mistaken contempt of moral efiort, 
that it is not superfluous to observe 


M. 


that it is, in the context where it occurs, 
applied to the works of the Levitical 
Law, which, as works belonging to a 
defunct system, are themselves defunct; 
to make more of the expression is to 
fall into the fallacy of arguing @.dicto 
secundum guid ad dictum simpliciter. 
Comp. Westcott 27 loc. 
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1563. 
Opera ante Iustificationem. 


Opera que fiunt ante gratiam 
Christi, et spiritus eius afflatum, cum 
ex fide Iesu Christi non prodeant, 
minimé Deo grata sunt: neque gra- 
tiam (ut multi uocant) de congruo 
merentur: Imo cum non sint facta ut 
Deus illa fieri uoluit et praecepit, pec- 
cati rationem habere non dubitamus. 


1571. 
Of workes before tustification. 


Workes done ‘before the grace of 
Christe, and the inspiration of his 
spirite, are not pleasaunt to God, 
forasmuche as they spring not of fayth 
in Jesu Christ, neither do they make 
men meete to receaue grace, or (as 
the schole aucthours saye) deserue 
grace of congruitie: yea rather for 
that they are not done as GOD hath 
wylled and commaunded them to bee 
done, we doubt not, but thei haue the 
nature of sinne. 


i. Connection. The Thirteenth Article is another of 


the series respecting the precise value of good works, which 
it was deemed necessary to insert in consequence of the 
hot debates on the subject at the period of the Reformation. 


ii. The Title has always remained the same since the 
first draft in 1553. But there is an apparent discrepancy 
between it and the first clause. While the Title speaks 
of “Works before Justification,” the body of the Article 
speaks of “Works done before the grace of Christ and the 
Inspiration of His Spirit.” In an early draft of the 
Articles of 1553 both the Title and first clause agree’. 

1 See Hardwick, p. 401. ‘Opera 
quee fiunt ante justificationem, cum ex 
fide Jesu Christi non prodeant, minime 


Deo grata sunt, neque gratiam, ut multi 
vocant, de congruo merentur.”” This 


was how the first clause ran in the 
Twelfth of the Forty-five Articles of 
1552. See Hardwick Hist. Art. p. 
281. 
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ili. Object. The design of the Article is to repudiate 
the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian doctrines. which to some 
extent characterized the Scotist theology! and were repro- 
duced in much of the popular teaching of the Franciscans. 
Similar views found favour among the Anabaptists both at 
home and abroad. The compilers take the Thomist and 
Dominican side and assert that men do not, in any true 
sense, merit First Grace”. 

iv. Congruous Merit is an ordinary technical term 
of the Schools. A man is said to merit Grace de congruo 
when the good work done is not properly commensurate 
with the Grace conferred, while at the same time it. is 
congruous or fitting that it should be thus rewarded? A 
man is said to merit Grace de condiguo when the good 
work done zs properly commensurate with the Grace con- 


ferred and may be said to lay claim to it in strict justice. 


v. Analysis. 


With regard to the Pelagian and Semi- 


Pelagian doctrines in question the Article states :— 
(a) That apart from the Grace of God there cannot 
be such a thing as good works; 
(2) That if works are done apart from His Grace, . 
they will be so tainted with human infirmity, 
that instead of meriting First Grace‘, they will 


1 Hence the “ut multi vocant” of 
the Latin version of 1552 is rendered 
‘in English ‘‘as the schole aucthours 
saye.” 

2 The Dominicans differed on this 


point from the Franciscans, and the - 


Council of Trent strongly affirmed, 
against the Semi-Pelagian tendency of 
the latter, the inability of man to do 
good works without the Preventing 
Grace of God, ‘‘sine preeveniente 
Spiritus Sancti inspiratione atque ejus 
adjutorio.” Sarpi i. 344. Ed. Cou- 
rayer. 

3 Congruus, from con and ruo, de- 
notes (i) running or meeting together ; 
(ii) agreeing with, or suitable to; (iil) 


harmonious. For the verb congruere, 
compare Ter. Phorm. iv. 4.14, ‘mulier 
mulieri magis congruit’”; Cic. Leg. i. 
20. 53, ‘‘de re una solum dissident, 
de ceteris mirifice congruunt ”; for 
the adjective compare Plaut. JZ/. iv. 
3. 23, ‘sermo cum illa congruus.” 
Hence the expression de congruo is 
used when there is a certain congruity 
or fitness between the good work done 
and the reward received. 
4S. Thomas Aquinas in the course 
of his reply to the question, “ Utrum 
homo possit sibi mereri primam gra- 
tiam,” says :— 
(1) ‘Jam etiam ipse actus fidei 
consequitur primam gratiam, 
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“have the nature of sin,’ that blended with them 
there will ever be the taint of inherent im- 
perfection. 


vi. Scripture teaching. And this is in accordance 
with the teaching of Scripture. For we learn from it that 
“the Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from 
everlasting of the Father,” was the Light of men (John i. 4), 
not only during the brief period that He lived incarnate 
here on earth, but from the beginning, long before men 
knew Him in the flesh (John i. 9g), Whatever virtue, there- 
fore, there was in ancient times, or is amongst men, flowed 
not from any natural power of their own, but from Him, 
Who before He ever took upon Him our nature, was and 
is the One Source of Light and Life. He it is Who hath 
said and alone can say, J am the Way, and the Truth, and 
the Life (John xiv. 6). Whatsoever good there was in 
a Job, a Ruth, a Naaman, in the repenting Ninevites’, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the good centurion of the Gospels, or 
Cornelius, was not due to anything in themselves, or to any 
inherent goodness of their own, which could attract or 
merit Initial Grace’, The Grace was there already, and it 
prompted their several actions®, As the good fruit is not 
the cause that the tree is good, but the tree must first be 
good before it can bring forth good fruit, so a man cannot 
without help from God so do good works as to be pleasing 


et ita non potest esse meri- 1 It is noteworthy that it is the 
torius primee gratiee”’ ; Ninevites, a heathen people, to whom 

(2) ‘*Deus non dat gratiam nisi our Lord so forcibly alludes, when He 
dignis, non tamen ita quod would teach the duty of repentance 
prius digni fuerint, sed quia (Matt. xii. 41; Luke xi. 30). 


Ipse per gratiam eos facit 2 «Cujus (Liberi Arbitrii) quippe 

dignos ” ; conatus ad bonum, et cassi sunt, si a 
(3) ‘Omne bonum opushominis gratia non adjuvantur; et nulli, si non 

procedit a prima gratia sicut _excitantur.”” S. Bernard, De Gratia 

a principio: non autem pro- et Lib. Ard. xiii. 42. 

cedit a quocunque humano 3 See C. Kingsley’s Sermon on the 


dono.” Summa,iI.Qu.cxiv.  Ldzucation of a Heathen. 
Art. 5. 
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to Him. If he has done anything that is good, it has 
been because the Light that lighteth every man (John i. 9), 


even the Sun of righteousness, has already shone into his 
soul’, 


vii. With whom does the Article not deal? The 
Article, it is to be carefully observed, does not deal with the 
final state of the heathen world, or with those who have 
never heard the Name of Christ. As Revelation is ad- 
dressed to those whom it concerns, and tells us very little 
of the state of those to whom it is not addressed, so on 
these subjects the Article preserves a complete silence’. 
We know that God willeth that all men should be saved, 
and come to the knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. ii. 4). This 
-is His revealed will. Our business is to follow in the path 
marked out for us, and not to ask Lord, and what shall 
this man do? (John xxi. 21), for in respect to the heathen 
world we may be sure that the Judge of all the earth shall 
do right (Gen. xviii. 25), and He, Who received the heathen 
Syro-phcenician woman and the Roman centurion’, has 
Himself declared that many shall come from the East and 
the West, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 


1 “Tn all the higher and purer sense of the duty of missionary exer- 


regions of thought you are nearer 
Christ, even though His Name be not 
uttered...‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest...think 
on these things,’ for even if they do not 
bear His Name, they are assuredly in 
their essence His.”’ Dr Liddon, Ser- 
mon reported in Chzrch of England 
Pulpit, ix. p. 219. “Oca ody rapa tact 
Kad@s elpnrat, judy Tov Xpioriavwv 
éorl. Just. Mart. AZol. ii. § 13. 

2 “How God will deal with the 
heathen who have never heard His 
Name, is not for us to say. It opens 
up an immense question, on which 
there has been no decision by the 
Church. While charity hopeth all 
things, no lax view should affect our 


tion, or diminish our value for those 

assertions, which attach the attain- 
ment of everlasting life to such con- 
ditions as faith, baptism, and _holi- 

ness.” Bp Forbes, Ox the Articles, 
. 206. 

3“ Albeit the works of heathen 
men are not to be compared with the 
good works of faithful men engraffed 
in the Church of Christ; yet for many 
causes, and principally for that without 
all controversy all good gifts and en- 
dowments, even in the paynims, are 
God’s good gifts, they have the title 
and name of good works in some 
respects given unto them.”” Bp Wool; 
ton’s Christian Manual, p. 43. Ed. 
Parker Soc. 
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and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: but the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness (Matt. 
viii. 11, 12). — A 

Vili. With whom does the Article deal? What 
the Article really denies is that form of semi-Pelagian 
teaching, revived by some of the Scholastic divines, which, 
refusing to accept the doctrine of the innate corruption of 
man’s nature’, asserted that he could of himself, apart from 
the Grace of God, do works extitling him to Initial Grace. 
What it asserts is that the spirit which would lead man to 
rely on his unassisted efforts, is not the spirit which is 
acceptable to God®. It is not the spirit of faith, nor that of 
grateful love in return for infinite benefits conferred’, It is 
impossible that works not done in union with the merits of 
our Lord, works, that is to say, not gratificata in Dilecto 
filio Suo, should be intrinsically pleasant to God. They 
spring from a root of self-righteousness and it is difficult to 
see how they can fail to have “the nature of sin.” 


i “Ante gratiam in statu peccati 


homo habet impedimentum promeren- 
di gratiam, scilicet ipsum peccatum.” 
S. Thomas Aquin. Swmma, Queest. 
cxiv. Art. 5. 

2 Ultimately such a spirit is the 
spirit of unbelief; ‘il faut encore dire 
que Vorgueil est le pére de Vincrédu- 
lité...Quomodo potestis credere, dit 


Votre Seigneur, Vos, gud gloriam ab 
envicem accipitis ?”” Dupanloup, L’En- 
Sant, pp. 241, 242. 

8 **Sed suspicentur homines quz- 
libet merita bona, quee putant_ pre- 
cedere, ut justificentur per Dei 
gratiam: non intelligentes, cum hoc 
dicunt, nihil aliud quam se negare 
gratiam.” 5S. Prosper. Aquit. 333 e. 


ARTICLE ALY, 


1563. 
Opera Supererogationis. 


Opera que supererogationis appel- 
lant, non possunt sine arrogantia et 
impietate preedicari. Nam illis de- 
clarant homines non tantum se Deo 
reddere quee tenentur, sed plus in eius 
gratiam facere quam deberent: cum 
aperté, Christus dicat: Cum. feceritis 
omnia queecunque preecepta sunt uobis, 
dicite: Serui inutiles sumus. 


15716 
Of workes of supererogation. 


Voluntarie workes besydes, ouer 
and aboue Gods: commaundementes, 
which they call workes of superero- 
gation, can not be taught without 
arrogancie and impietie. _ For by 
them men do declare that they do 
not onely render vnto God as muche 
as they are bounde to do, but that 
they do more for his sake then of 


bounden duetie is required: Wheras 
Christe sayth playnly, When ye haue 
done al that are commaunded to you, 
say, We be vnprofitable seruantes. 


i, Connection. The Fourteenth is another supple- 
mentary Article on the subject of good works. If, as we 
have seen, by our own works we cannot please God, and if 
those done, even after the reception of Grace, are ac- 
ceptable only zz Christ, while those done apart from the 
Grace of God have the nature of sin, is it possible for any 
to do more good works than of bounden duty is required 
of them, since every good work is simply an act of cor- 
respondence to Grace received ? 


ii, Language. This is what has sometimes been 
asserted, and it is with this doctrine respecting “works of 
supererogation” that the Article is concerned. The only 
point respecting its language, which requires notice, is that 
the English clause “voluntary works besides, over and 
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above, God’s commandments, etc.,” is fuller than the corre- 
sponding Latin, “opera que supererogationis appellant’.” 


iii. Supererogation is a Latin ecclesiastical word and 
came into English through the Vulgate, where it occurs as 
the translation of the injunction of the good Samaritan to 
the host at the inn respecting the man who fell amongst 
thieves, Take care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest 
more (quodcunque supererogaveris), I, when I come again, 
will repay thee”. In Classical Latin the word Evogare was 
specially applied to paying out money from the public 
treasury*, Swpererogare, therefore, would denote to pay 
out more than is needed, and as an ecclesiastical expression 
it meant to pay out or give to God more than one was 
bound to do. 


iv. Origin of the doctrine. The idea of works of 
supererogation gradually grew up in the Church, and was 
due to three chief causes :— 


(2) The admiration of the early Church for martyrs 
and martyrdom ; 

(8) The belief in the superior merits of the celibate 
life $ 

(y) The increasing respect paid in the Middle 
Ages to all kinds of ascetic practices. 


Out of these causes arose the doctrine that there is 
a difference between the precepts of Christ, which are of 
universal obligation, and counsels of perfection, which were 
enjoined on those who could receive them. Such moral 


1 The word “‘impietate” was trans- 
lated ‘‘iniquity” in the first draft of 
1553, and was altered to “ impiety” 
in 1563. 

? Luke x. 35. °O 7 dv mpocdama- 
mons, ya ev 7G éravepxerOal we dtro- 
dwow co. ‘*Curam illius habe, et 


quodcungue supererocaveris, ego cum 
rediero, reddam tibi.” 

3 Comp. Cic. 2 Verr. iii. Vie TO8, 
** Pecunia publica ex zerario erogata’”’; 
Livy i. 20, ‘* Unde in eos sumptus 
pecunia erogaretur.”’ 
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and religious duties, as were equally needful for all, be- 
longed to the first class, while martyrdom, celibacy, 
virginity, and voluntary poverty belonged to the second’. 
These latter, being voluntary works, were called “works of 
supererogation,” and the excess of merit thus attained by 
the saints formed part of the treasury at the disposal of 


the Church for the benefit of her members’, 


v. Certain Passages of Scripture are regarded as 
supporting the idea of works of supererogation. 


(a) Such is the counsel given by our Lord to the 


rich young ruler’, 


who approached Him with 


the question Master, what shall I do that I may 


anhertit eternal life? 


To him our Lord replied 


Keep the Commandments, and referred him to 


those of the second Table. 


Then, when the 


young man answered that he had kept all 
these’, and enquired What lack I yet? he re- 
ceived the reply, One thing thou lackest’ ; go, 


1 “ Concilium perfectionis vocamus 
opus bonum, a Christo nobis non impe- 
ratum sed demonstratum, non manda- 
tumsedcommendatum.” Bellarm. De 
Monachis, Bk ii. cap. vii.; S. Thomas 
Aquin. Summa, Pt. ii. 108, Art. iv. 

* We have an illustration of this in 
the Libellatici of the early Church, 
who obtained tickets from martyrs 
and confessors qualifying them for 
restoration to the Church, inasmuch 
as the superior merits of these sufferers 
for the Faith made up for their own 
deficiencies. We have such a letter 
preserved in the correspondence of 
Cyprian, Epp. xxiii. Such a con- 
ception aided in the development of 
the use of Indulgences, which were 
granted out of the treasure of the 
Church, of which, while one part was 
her dower as ‘‘the bride of Christ,” 
the other part was Works of Super- 
erogation. Comp. Creighton, 2st. of 


the Papacy, v. pp. 59 sqq. The 
development of the doctrine of a 
thesaurus meritorum or a thesaurus su- 
pererogationis perfectorum belongs to 
Alexander of Hales. Szma, Pars 
iv., Queest. 23, Art. 2, membr. 5. 

3 Matt. xix. 16—30; Mark x. 17— 
31; Luke xviii. 183—30. He was young 
(Matt. xix. 22), of great wealth, and 
an dpxwy (Luke xviii. 18), or ruler of 
a local synagogue, as was Jairus. 

4 We are told that when the Angel 
of death came to fetch the Rabbi 
Chanina, he said, ‘*Go and fetch 
me the Book of the Law, and see 
whether there be anything in it which 
I have not kept.” Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, ii. 161, 7. 

5 « The work to be done is to love. 
Jesus quotes the second Table, as 
bearing on works of a more external 
and palpable kind, and consequently 
more like one of those which the 
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(2) 


sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow Me (Mark x. 21"). Upon this it is 
observed that we have here not a general com- 
mand but a counsel of perfection’, and if the 
young man had adopted it, he would have done 
more than his duty, and performed a work of 
supererogation®, But it is plain that the answer. 
was made to the young man’s question What 
lack I yet? and our Lord told him what he 
lacked. Now if he lacked anything, it is plain 
that the supplying of that deficiency could not 
amount to a work of supererogation, but simply 
of duty and obligation, and it could not qualify 
him for a supereminent degree of glory’, 


Again, arguments are drawn from certain words 
of our Lord respecting marriage and celibacy 
in such passages as Matt. xix. 10—12, and 


young man expected to be mentioned. 
This answer of Jesus is earnest; for 
to love is to live!” Godet on Luke 
XVili. 20. 

1 Or as S. Matthew records, Hi 
Oéders réevos elvae = tf thou art re- 
solved to be perfect. 

2 “ Undoubtedly, according to the 
view of Jesus, man cannot do more or 
better than fulfil the Law (Matt. v. 
17, 48). Only the Law must be 
obeyed not in the letter but in the 
spirit. The perfection to which Jesus 
called the yoting man is not the ful- 
filling of law superior to the Law 
strictly so called, but the real fulfilling, 
in opposition to that external, literal 
fulfilling which the young man already 
had. ‘This one thing which he lacks 
is the spzrz¢ of the Law, that is love 
ready to give everything: this is the 
whole of the Law (Luke vi.).””» Godet 
on Luke xviii. 21, 


3 Comp.S. Aug. de Sancta Virgini- 
tale, cp. 30; ‘‘ Non enim sicut Voz 
mechaberts, non occides, ita dici potest, 
non nubes. Illa exiguntur, ista offer- 
untur. Si fiunt ista, laudantur; nisi 
fiunt illa, damnantur. In illis Dominus 
debitum imperat vobis; in his autem 
si quid amplius sawpererogaveritis, in 
redeundo reddit vobis.”’ 

“ This is further illustrated by the 
sequel, for when the young man heard 
our Lord’s reply zs countenance fell 
at the saying and, we are told, he went 
away sorrowful (Mark x. 22, R.V.), 
and our Lord commenting on his con- 
duct said, /¢ 7s hard for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. xix. 23). It was unfitness for 
the kingdom of heaven, not unfitness 
for the highest place therein, which 
the young ruler displayed, when he 
failed to sell all that he had and give 
to the poor. 
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of S. Paul in 1 Cor. vii. 1—7, 25—40. But it is 
to be observed that, while both our Lord and 
S. Paul regard the celibate life and abstinence 
from marriage as deserving of all ;commendation 
in certain cases and for certain definite ends, 
where men are able to receive it’ (Matt. xix. 11), 
yet in other places the highest praise is bestowed 
upon the holy estate of matrimony. And 
while it is admitted that it is well to adopt.the 
celibate life, if men wish to avoid entangling 
themselves with earthly ties and worldly busi- 
ness, yet nowhere is any hint dropped that by 

- such abstinence from wedlock men do more 
than win their own salvation, or that celibacy 
has zz itself a special merit, or can confer a 
higher place in heaven. 


vi. The Teaching of the Article. Respecting this 
doctriné of Works of Supererogation the Article lays down 
(1) that it “cannot be taught without arrogancy and 
impiety,” and (2) that it plainly contradicts the clear de- 
claration of Christ Himself. It cannot be taught without 
arrogancy, for it is utterly opposed to the humility, which 
Christ requires of all His disciples, and it cannot be 
taught without zwpzety, for it tends to establish a source of 
merit, not free like the merit of Christ, but purchasable. 
It plainly contradicts His own words, for He expressly 
declared to His Apostles, When ye shall have done all the 
things that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants; we have done that which it was our duty to do 
(Luke xvii. 10)”. 


1 Od rdyres xwpotor Tov Nbyor ToH- only some ofs dédorat. For xwpodce 
tov (Matt. xix. 11). All cannot comp. John ii. 63 xxi. 25. 
receive, all are not capable of holding, 2 ««Unprofitable servants! What 
ie. of observing tov Nbyov Todrovy, but unprofitable servants can we re- 


this precept, viz. about celibacy, but pute ourselves, when we measure our 
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vii. Conclusion. If, then, as we have seen, it is the 
teaching of Revelation that the taint of original sin remains 
even “in them that are regenerated,” and thus vitiates 
any claim that may be set up for good works done by 
us apart from Grace, it is plain @ fortior? that no amount 
of human obedience can render unto God more than 
He may demand, or more than man of his bounden 
duty is required to offer. We need not, indeed, hesitate 
to believe that every act of self-renunciation, to which a 
man is called and for which he receives Grace, is rewarded. 
But such an act, for the doer, becomes, however rare and 
exceptional, a very precept of the Gospel. The idea that 
a man can attain such a degree of supereminent merit that 
the excess can be made available for others, is unsupported 
by any teaching in Holy Scripture. We cannot conceive of 
any, even the most exalted saint, attaining to a higher degree 
of sanctity than is set forth by our Lord, not as a counsel of 
perfection, but as a precept for daily life, Ve therefore shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect (Matt. v. 48). 


very best performances with that which 
God requires of us: when we call to 
mind that nothing short of the perfec- 
tion of God is the standard whereby 
we shall be measured, and that in 
Him lie hidden not. only all possible 
perfections that are or ever have been 
in any of His creatures, but that 
beyond that there is the inscrutable 
perfection which is His own attri- 
bute... Unprofitable servants! What 
but unprofitable, in view of the truth 
that God needs not one of us, that He 
is in Himself complete in all things, 
and that the addition or subtraction of 
a universe adds nothing to, takes 
nothing from His perfection.” Bp 
Forbes Ox the Articles, pp. 214, 215. 

1 We may note in this connection 
the inherent value of sacrifice. ‘‘ The 


good to be sought is not made up of 
pleasures, nor the evil to be avoided 
made up of pains. The end for the 
which sacrifice is demanded is one 
which in the sacrifice itself is in some 
measure attained... the individual’s 
sacrifice of an inclination; harmless or 
even in its way laudable, for the sake 
of a higher good, is itself already in 
some measure an attainment of the 
higher good.” Green, Proleg. Eth., 
p- 420, Ed. 1884. | 

? The future here has an impera- 
tive force, érecOe téXev0r. The latter 
word is limited by the preceding 
words=perfect in respect of love, i.e. 
“‘love your enemies as well as your 
neighbours,” because your Father, 
pene perfect in respect of love, doeth 
this. 
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1563. 
Nemo preter Christum sine peccato. 


Christus in nostra naturee ueritate 
per omnia similis factus est nobis, 
excepto peccato, 4 quo prorsus erat 
immunis, tum in carne tum in spiritu. 
Venit, ut Agnus absque macula esset, 
qui mundi peccata per immolationem 
sui semel factam, tolleret: et pec- 
catum (ut inquit Ioannes) in eo non 
erat. Sed nos reliqui, etiam bapti- 
zati, et in Christo regenerati, in multis 
tamen offendimus omnes: Et si dixe- 
rimus quia peccatum non habemus, 
nos ipsos seducimus,- et veritas in 
nobis non est. 


i. Connection. 


571. 
Of Christe alone without sinne. 


Christe in the trueth of our nature, 
was made lyke vnto vs in al thinges 
(sinne only except) from which he was 
clearley voyde, both in his fleshe, and 
in his spirite. He came to be the 
lambe without spot, who by the 
sacrifice of hym self once made, 
shoulde take away the sinnes of the 
worlde: and sinne, (as S. John sayeth) 
was not in hym. But al we the rest, 
(although baptized, and borne agayne 
in Christe) yet offende in many 
thinges, and if we say we haue no 
sinne, we deceaue our selues, and the 
trueth is not in vs. 


The Fifteenth Article supplements 


and strengthens the one which goes before it. The Mystical 
Anabaptists of the Sixteenth Century denied the verity of 
Christ’s Manhood, contending that it was not derived from 
the Blessed Virgin. On the other hand, the Rationalistic 
Anabaptists, John Denk and others, were contending that 
our Lord was no more than our great Example, and that 
to regard Him as our Holy Redeemer, whose perfect and 
sinless life and death have delivered us from the guilt and 
power of sin, is of the nature of idolatry. 

ii, Object. Its object, then, is to show that while the 
taint of sin, which man carries with him from his cradle to 
-his grave, vitiates the good works even of the most saintly, 
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there is one and one only exception to the law of universal 
sinfulness, and that is our Divine Redeemer. 


iii. Analysis. 


asserts 


(2) 


(8) 


(y) 


Respecting our Lord the Article 


That “in the truth of our nature”* He “was 
made like unto us in all things,” sin only 
excepted, from which He was absolutely free’, 
both in His flesh, and in His spirit ; 

That being free from sin, He could be, and 
came into the world to be, “the Lamb without 
spot, who. by the sacrifice? of Himself once 
made, should take away the sins of the world,” 
and sin was not in Him‘; 


That as for the rest of mankind, so far from 
our being able to do works of supereminent — 
merit, we are not able to satisfy the ordinary 
requirements of God’s Law, and although 
baptized and regenerated in Christ, yet zz 


many things we offend all (James iii. 2). 


1 Observe the force of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ in nostree naturee veritate.”” As 
our «Lord was ‘‘ Verus Deus,” con- 
substantial with the Father from all 
eternity, so He became ‘“ Verus 
Homo,” consubstantial with us in all 
the details of a common humanity. 
See Lntroduction to the Creeds, pp. 
103, 104. ‘Our Lord actually as- 
sumed our human nature, with all its 
attributes, its sinless infirmities, its 
faculties and powers, into His Divine 
Person, so that as He has become a 
sharer in our human nature, we have 
become partakers of the Divine.” Bp 
Forbes, p. 217. 

* Absolutely free, or ‘‘ Clearelie 
uoide,” English Version of 1553. 
He was like unto us xwpis dpaprlas 
(Heb. iv. 15). He not only did not 
sin, but there was not in His Holy 
Manhood any subjective condition 
to meet the approach of temptation 


 tmimolationen: 


from without, 

3 Note the word for sacrifice here, 
This word from zz 
and mola denotes (1) literally che 
sprinkling. of the victim with the salt 
cake (mola salsa); (2) the bringing as 
an offering; (3) @ sacrifice. Comp. 
Cic. Dzv. i. 52. 119, ‘In ipso immo- 
lationis tempore.” Because the sprink- 
ling of the victim in this manner was 
so important, z#zmolare could be used 
to express the entire action of sacri- 
fice, including the slaying and burning 
on the altar. See Freeman’s Princi- 
ples of Divine Service, ii. p. 76. 

4 See x Johniii.s, duaprla év ara 
ovx éort. ‘*The tense (zs not was) 
marks the eternal character, of the 
Redeemer. All that belongs to His 
‘perfected’ Manhood (Heb. ii. ro, 
v. 9) ‘is’ in Him no, less than His 
unchanged Divinity.” Westcott 27 loc. 
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iv. Scripture Proof of the first Statement. 


Scrip- 


ture clearly teaches us that our Lord assumed our humanity 
with all its attributes, faculties, and powers, so that no one 


element of human nature was wanting to it*®. 


But though 


He took upon Him our nature, it was not essential that 
He should take upon Him our sinfulness, for sin is not 
a part but “the fault and corruption” of our nature. 
That He “was made like unto us in all things,” sin 
only excepted, is the testimony alike of the Gospels and 


Epistles :-— 


(i) Of the Gospels: For 
(a) When the angel Gabriel announced to the 


(8) 


(y) 


1 See Lntroduction to the Creeds, pp. il. §2. 


1OQ, ITO. 


Blessed Virgin that the Holy Ghost should come 
upon her, and the power of the Highest should 
overshadow her, he adds, wherefore also that 
which ts to be born shall be called holy, the 
Son of God (Luke i. 35)?3 

And as He grew up to man’s estate, it is 
distinctly said of Him that He advanced, not 
only in wisdom and stature, but in favour 
with God and men (Luke ii. 52)°; 

During His earthly Ministry not only does 
He never hint that He has taught, or said, or 
done anything which needs forgiveness‘, but 


TIpoékorre, note the force of 
the imperfect tense. His advance 


2 Awd Kal Td yervopuevov [éx coi] 
ayov KdnOjoerar Tids Qeot. See the 
R.V. here. ‘‘Entering into human 
life in this way, Our Lord was placed 
in the normal condition of man before 
his fall, and put in a position to fulfil 
the career originally set before man, 
in which He was to advance from 
innocence to holiness.” Godet zz 
loc. 

8 TIpodxorre codig kat prixla, Kal 
xdpure mapa Oeg Kat dvOpwmros, Luke 


was natural, not premature, or forced. 
**In virtue of His own holy nature, 
He repelled the impure and sinful as 
alien to His very being from child- 
hood upwards, and received and ap- 
propriated only what would serve as 
an element for His normal develop- 
ment.” Martensen’s Christian Dog- 
matics, p. 278. 

4 He teaches His disciples to pray 
Forgive us our debts, but “ we never 
hear from His lips confessipn of sin 
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tradiction between what He was and 
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He declares positively [ do always the things 
that are pleasing to Him [My Father'| (John 
viii. 29), and He challenges those who had 
known intimately His going out and His 
coming in, saying, Which of you convicteth Me 
of sin? (John viii. 46) ; 

Nay, at the most solemn crisis of His life, 
and in the prospect of a cruel and ignominious 
death, He affirms, Zhe Prince of this world 
cometh: and he hath nothing im Me?* (John 
xiv. 30): 


(ii) Of the Epistles: For 


(2) 


(2) 
(*) 


S. Peter says of Him that He was the Holy 
and Righteous One (Acts iii. 14), that He did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth 
(i Pet, 11; 22)*; 

S. Paul says, Him, Who knew no sin, God 
made sin on our behalf (2 Cor. v. 21); 

And S. John writes, He was manifested to 
take away sins*, and in Him is no sin (1 John 
iii. 5). 

do”? and yet ‘‘Hze summa cum 
suavitate dixit Dominus.” Bengel. 


what He should have been—a con- 
fession, a sorrow, which we hear from 
all the noblest and best of men.” 
Ibid. p. 287; see also Liddon’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures, pp. 246—250, Ed. 1877. 

1 Ey ra dpeora ab7@ rove mdvrore, 
John viii. 29; the emphasis here is 
on éy#, in mournful contrast to the 
Jews, and on mdvrore (om every oc- 
casion), which stands last in the 
sentence. The theory that Jesus was 
merely the holiest and noblest of 
teachers, shatters against such words 
as these. What saint or prophet ever 
dared to say, ‘“‘The things that are 
pleasing to God I in every instance 


2"HpxeTar yap 6 Tod Kbopou dpywr" 
Kal ev éuol ovx exer ovddv. ** Oddev 
éxew signifies to have neither right nor 
power over the object of his hatred. 
This saying implied in Him Who pro- 
nounced it, a consciousness of perfect 
innocence.” Godet dz loc. 

3 On the special force of the testi- 
mony of the companions of our Lord’s 
earthly ministry see a striking sermon 
of Professor Mozley, Parochial and 
Occasional Sermons, p. 278 sqq- 

4"Iva ras duaprlas dpy = “that He 
may take away sins, not simply do 
away with the punishment of them.” 
“ Tollit autem et dimittendo quee facta 
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These passages make it clear that our Lord was a 
perfect representative of our race, that of our nature He 
was a partaker in everything that constitutes complete 
manhood, excepting only that which was no proper part 
but only the fault and corruption of our nature, namely, 
sin’, 

v. Scripture Proof of the Second Statement. From 
the dogmatic statement of our Lord’s perfect sinlessness 
the Article, “rising into something like religious fervour’,” 
proceeds to affirm that He came to be “the Lamb without 
spot,” the Eternal Victim for sin. Under the old Law the 
typical lamb of the Jewish Passover was required to be 
without spot or blemish (Exod. xii. 5), but the priest him- 
self was compassed about with sinful infirmity. He had 
therefore to offer both for his own sins and the sins of the 
people (Heb. v. 2, 3). Under the New Dispensation, on the 
other hand, the functions of offerer and oblation met and 
were united in the spotless Person of our Lord, who was 


“Himself the Victim, and Himself the Priest.” 


Hence He could say with absolute truth at the Institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, 72s 2s My Blood of the Covenant, 
which ts shed for many unto remission of sins (Matt. xxvi. 
28), and the sinless nature of our Divine Redeemer supplied 
His special aptitude for that sacrificial function, which He 
commenced when He offered up Himself upon the altar of 
His Cross, and which He now continues in that world, 


sunt et adjuvando ne fiant et perdu- 
cendo ad vitam ubi fieri omnino non 
possint.” Bede quoted by Westcott 
in loc., who observes that the use of 
the plural “sins” (ras duaprtas) brings 
out ‘‘the manifold personal realisations 
of the sin of humanity which Christ 
takes away. The phrase stands with- 
out further definition (szms, not our 
szns) in order to include the fulness of 


M. 


the truth expressed in 1 Joh. ii. 2.” 

1 See Article Il. pp. 51, 52. 

2 Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, p. 221. 

8 Hence also S. Peter can say, Ye 
were redeemed, not with corrupteble 
things, with silver or gold,...but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, (even the 
blood) of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19: 
comp. also Hebrews viii. 26—28. 
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whither He is gone, and where His glorious Body pleads 
“without words” by its very presence within the true Holy 
of Holies the efficacy of His one perfect sacrifice. 


vi. Scripture Proof of the Third Statement. The 
Article now proceeds to assert-in broad terms the actual 
sinfulness of all the rest of mankind. This has been already 
stated in the Ninth Article. Here it will be sufficient to 
assert that according to the teaching of Scripture, in spite 
of the fact that by Baptism we have been born again in 
Christ and placed in a state of Grace, yet, as a matter of 
fact, we all offend in many things (Jas. iii. 2). In many 
respects we do not live up to our profession, nor avail our- 
selves of God’s promised aid to resist temptation as it 
arises. And therefore Christ has taught us in His Pattern 
Prayer to pray daily that God will forgive us our trespasses?, 
that “as we through the frailty of our nature are always 
subject unto sin, so we should always exercise the acts of 
repentance, and for ever seek the favour of God3,” for, as 
S. John reminds us, /f we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth ts not in us; if we confess our 
sins, God* is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness (1 John i. 8, Q). 


vii. Apparent Exceptions. It is to be noticed that 
the Article does not speak of any exceptional cases. It 
says “all we the rest.” But it has sometimes been asked, 


1 TLoANa yap mratouey dravres (Jas. 
iii. 2). Note the emphasis on the 
dmayres, as indicated by its position. 

2 “ Remissio peccatorum una est, 
que semel datur in sancto Baptismate: 
alia, que quamdiu vivimus pie, datur 
in Dominica Oratione.” S. Aug. de 
Serm. Dom. Wi. 13. 

3 Pearson Ox the Creed, Art. x. p: 
620, Oxf. Ed. 

* Iliordés éorw. ‘The subject (God) 


is necessarily supplied from the con- 
text... The epithet ‘faithful’ (aiorés) is 
applied to God not unfrequently in the 
Pauline epistles as being One who 
will fulfil His promises (Heb. x. 23, 
xi. rr), and complete what He has 
begun (1 Thess. v. 24; 1 Cor. i. 9), 
and guard those who trust in Him 
(« Cor. x. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 13), because 
this is His nature; comp. 1 Pet. iy. 
19.” Westcott 27 loc. 
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Are not Zacharias and Elizabeth spoken of as d/ameless, 
(Luke i. 6), and does not S. Paul speak of himself as having 
lived in all good conscience before God? (Acts xxiii. 1). To 
this it may be replied :— 


(a) It is true that-S. Luke tells us that Zacharias 
and Elizabeth were doth righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless (Luke i. 6). But the 
blamelessness here spoken of is not a moral but 
a legal blamelessness, and the righteousness 
alluded to is not a moral but a ceremonial 
righteousness. Zacharias could not have at- 
tained to a moral perfection, or he would not 
have disbelieved the angel, when he promised 
him a son, and so have incurred the penalty of 
dumbness for his want of faith}. 


(8) Again, when S. Paul says of himself .that 
up to this day he deemed himself to have 
lived before God in all good conscience (Acts 
xxiii. 1), and that as touching the righteousness 
which is of the Law he was found blameless* 
(Phil. iii. 6), he does not mean to represent that 
he was morally perfect, otherwise he never 
would have said that he found it necessary to 
buffet his body, and bring it into bondage (1 Cor. 
ix. 27), and he never would have spoken of 
himself, when Paul the aged and Paul the 
prisoner, as wot counting himself yet to have 
apprehended, but as still forgetting the things 


1 See Bp Browne On the Articles, suggests the inspection of a sacrificial 
victim by a pwudoxoros and its recog- 


nal. ‘ 

2 Tevduevos dueumros=one who in  nitionasduwpuos, Sreefromlegal blemish. 
the result was, and so one who was The same verbal adjective is used in 
found or proved blameless. The phrase Luke i. 6. 
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which were behind, and stretching forward to 
the things that were before (Phil. iii. 13). 


viii. The Blessed Virgin. In making the statements 
which it does, the Article also denies by implication the 
Scholastic dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin’, which asserted that she was not only 
conspicuously holy, but, like her Divine Son, free from the 
taint not merely of actual but also of original sin. The 
development of the doctrine admits of division into distinct 
historical epochs : 

(2) During the first four centuries there is little to 
be found on the subject?. S. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
though he dwells much on the birth of our 
Lord from a pure Virgin, and gives His Mother 
the title of T/eotokos, is absolutely silent as to 
her Immaculate Conception; 

(0) When the Pelagians urged that S. Mary,amongst 
others, had lived without actual sin, S. Augustine 
refused to discuss her case. “Concerning the 
Holy Virgin Mary I am not willing for the 
honour of our Lord that any dispute be held, 
when we are speaking about sin. For how do 
we know what more Grace was bestowed on 
her wholly to overcome sin, who had the honour 
to conceive and bring forth Him Who certainly 
had no sin??” 

(c) The pious and reasonable belief, founded upon 
the language of the Liturgies and of the Fathers, 


1 See Hardwick, Articles, p. 402, 
Ed. 1890. 

2 For the opinions of Church teachers 
in the fourth century see Gieseler’s 
Church History, ii. p. 35, and the 
notes. 

3 “Excepta itaque sancta Virgine 
Maria, de qua propter honorem Do- 


mini nullam prorsus, cum de peccatis 
agitur, haberi volo questionem: unde 
enim scimus, quid ei plus gratize col- 
latum fuerit ad vincendum omni ex 
parte peccatum, quee concipere ac 
parere meruit quem constat nullum 
habuisse peccatum?” §S. Aug. De 
Natura et Gratia, xxxvi. 
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(2) 


(¢) 


that S. Mary was free at least from mortal sin 
led, in course of time, to the suggestion that 
she was conceived free from original sin; 

In the Twelfth Century! the doctrine became 
so far established as to be introduced by the 
Canons of Lyons into their ecclesiastical offices, 
A.D. 1136. But when in A.D. 1140 they pro- 
ceeded to institute a special Festival in honour 
of the doctrine, Bernard of Clairvaux?, clearly 
perceiving that thus the specific difference 
between our Saviour and the rest of mankind 
was endangered, strongly opposed both the 
new doctrine and the Festival, and complained 
that so respected a Church as that of Lyons 
“should have introduced what was unknown 
to Church practice, unapproved by reason, and 
uncommended by ancient tradition®.” 


The Festival’, however, spread with the deepen- 
ing devotion to the Virgin, though the School- 
men Albert the Great, Bonaventura’, S. Thomas 
Aquinas®, and the Dominicans generally were 


1 Thecontroversy onthe Immaculate 
Conception was preceded by that car- 
ried on between Paschasius Radbertus 
and Ratramnus concerning the vir- 
ginity of S. Mary. See Hagenbach, 
History of Doctrines, ii. p. 262. 

2 See Bernardi Zp. 174 ad Canont- 
cos Lugdunenses, quoted by Gieseler, 
ii.2.s. 429. S. Bernard admitted that 
S. Mary was sanctified in the womb, 
but he did not from this draw the 
inference that she was free from 
original sin. Comp. Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, ix. 75, Ed. 1872, and 
Gieseler, Hist. Lccl. iii. 345. 

3 See Hagenbach, Hist. Doct. ii. p. 
261. 

4 In the thirteenth century it was 
widely observed, but only as a Festum 


Conceptionis in general, and not as the 
Festum Conceptionis Jmmaculate. In 
the English Calendar it was included 
for the first time by Archbp Islip’s 
Constitutions, A.D. 1362, though it 
has been asserted that it was so in- 
cluded at Archbp Langton’s Council 
at Oxford, A.D. 1222. 

5 « Teneamus,” writes Bonaventura, 
“secundum quod communis opinio 
tenet, Virginis sanctificationem fuisse 
post originalis peccati contractionem.” 
Sent. lib. iii. dist. 3, art. i. qu. 2. 

6 S. Thomas’s view is (i) That there 
was a sanctificatio ‘‘in utero a peccato 
originali, quantum ad maculam per- 
sonalem,” but not a /zbevatio “‘a reatu, 
quo tota natura tenebatur obnoxia”’ ; 
(ii) That this sanctificaiio was an 
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(/) 


zealous in opposition. Even Duns Scotus, who 
endeayoured to defend the novel doctrine by 
subtle reasoning, only maintained that it was 
the more probable among the different pos- 
sibilities’. The Church for a long time hesitated 
without coming to a decision, and at the Council 
of Trent the doctrine became the subject of 
such keen dispute, that the Pope was obliged to 
forbid any further discussion, lest it should lead 
to an open schism. Finally a compromise was 
effected, and in the decree it was laid down that 
the Council had no intention to include the 
Blessed Virgin in the consequences of original 
sin. 

Since then the Dogma has been awakened from 
the slumber into which it seemed to have sunk, 
and was brought to a definite decision by the Bull 
of Pope Pius IX., Dec. 8, 1854, yet not without 
serious objections and opposition even within 
the Roman Church itself. 


ix. The Teaching of the Church of England 
respecting the honour due to the Blessed Virgin has always 


been marked by sobriety and reverence. 


She does not 


hesitate to ascribe to her the highest conceivable dignity, 
considering the ineffable privilege which was conferred upon 
her. She preserves two red letter, and three black letter 
Festivals in her memory®, and in the Collect for Christmas 


“emundatio a peccato originali”; 
“culpa autem non potest emundari, 
nisi per gratiam, cujus subjectum est 
sola creatura rationalis.” Thus he 
holds that Christ was her Saviour, 
Summ. I. Qu. 27, Art. ii. 

* “Deus potuit facere quod ipsa 
hunquam fuisset in peccato originali; 
potuit etiam fecisse ut tantum in uno 


instanti esset in peccato; potuit etiam 
facere ut per tempus aliquod esset in 
peccato et in ultimo illius temporis 
purgaretur.” Sent. lib. iii. dist. 3, 


qu. I. 

* The Purification of the Virgin on 
Feb. 2; the Annunciation on March 25. 
She also preserves in her Calendar the 
Black Letter Days, the Conception on 
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Day dwells on our Lord’s birth of a “pure Virgin,” and in 
the Proper Preface for the day asserts that He “was made 
very Man of the substance of the Virgin Mary His Mother, 
and that without spot of sin” But she nowhere inculcates 
as a matter of faith the suspension in the case of the 
Virgin of the law of the Fall, nor holds that by reason of 
her Immaculate Conception she was absolutely free from 
original sin. If the doctrine in such a sense is true, it not 
only exempts the Blessed Virgin from all original taint, 
but places her in a sphere by herself beyond the common 
need of salvation®. The regeneration of the world is thus 
made to begin not with our Lord, but with her, and instead 
of springing sinless out of the sinful race He came to save’, 
He derives His Humanity from something zot like unto 
the rest of us. That His Mother should have been in the 
order of nature until she conceived Him seems to belong 


to the truth of the Incarnation‘. 


Dec. 8; the Nativity on Sep. 8; and 
the Visitation of the B. Virgin on 
July 2. 

Y Again in the ‘‘Homily of Re- 
pentance” she speaks of Jesus Christ, 
‘‘ who being true and natural God, did 
at the time appointed take upon Him 
our frail nature in the Blessed Virgin’s 
womb, and that of her undefiled sub- 
stance, so that He might be a Mediator 
between God and us.” 

2 The comment of S. Thomas 
Aquinas on the hypothesis that ‘‘ande 
animationem beata Virgo sanctificata 
fuisset”’ is ‘‘nunquam incurrisset macu- 
lam originis culpz; et ita non indi- 
guisset redemptione et salute, quze est 
per Christum.” Swmm. Ul. Qu. 27, 
Art. ii. 

3 We find no trace of the doctrine 
in the Gospels or Epistles. S. Matthew, 


who gives us his genealogy of our Lord, 
records amongst the only ancestresses 
whom he mentions, the names of the 
incestuous Tamar (Matt. i. 3), and the 
harlot Rahab (Matt. i. 4), of the 
heatheness Ruth (Matt. i. 5) and the 
adulterous wife of Uriah (Matt. i. 6). 
“‘The purity of the last stage in the 
transmission was not actually more 
necessary to our Lord’s incorruption 
than that of the earlier stages.” Mason’s 
Faith of the Gospels, p. 129, Ed. 2. 

4 See Bp Browne Oxthe Articles, pp. 
352—354, and Bp Forbes, pp. 226, 
227. The Bonn Conference in 1874 
rejected the doctrine ‘‘as being con- 
trary to the tradition of the first 
thirteen centuries, according to which 
Christ alone is conceived without sin.” 
See the Report of the Conference, pp. 
55—60. 
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1563. 
De Lapsis post Baptismum. 


Non omne peccatum mortale post 
baptismum uoluntarié perpetratum, 
est peccatum in Spiritum sanctum et 
irremissibile. Proinde lapsis 4 bap- 
tismo in peccata, locus pcenitentize 
non est negandus. Post acceptum 
spiritum sanctum, possumus 2 gratia 
data recedere atque peccare, denudque 
per gratiam Dei resurgere ac resipis- 
cere. Idedque illi damnandi sunt, 
qui se quamdiu hic viuant, amplius 
non posse peccare affirmant, aut veré 
resipiscentibus poenitentize locum de- 
negant. 


1541. 
Of sinne after Baptisme. 


Not euery deadly sinne willingly 
committed after baptisme, is sinne 
agaynst the holy ghost, and vnpardon- 
able. Wherefore, the graunt of re- 
pentaunce is not to be denyed to such 
as fal into sinne after baptisme. After 
we haue receaued the holy ghost, we 
may depart from grace geuen, and 
fall into sinne, and by the grace of 
God (we may) aryse agayne and 
amend our lyues. And _ therefore, 
they are to be condemned, whiche 
say they can no more sinne as long 
as they lyue here, or denie the place 
of forgeuenesse to such as truely re- 
pent. 


i. Connection. But if Christ is alone without spot 


of sin, and we are pure only so far as we partake of 
His purity, what is to be said of those who, after being 
made members of His Body by Baptism, commit deadly 
sin? Are we to hold, as some did in the early Church, and 
as some taught in the sixteenth century’, that for such 
there is no hope of pardon? Or are we to believe that a 
man once reconciled to God and admitted into Covenant 
with Him, cannot fall from Grace given ? 


ii. The Title. To both these questions the Sixteenth 
Article contains an answer. Its present Title, however, 


1 See Hardwick, Articles, pp. 88, 100, 
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differs considerably from that which it bore in 1563, when 
it ran “De lapsis post Baptismum,” “Concerning those who 
have fallen after Baptism,” and still more from the Title 
which it bore in 1553, “De Peccato in Spiritum Sanctum,” 
“Concerning Sin against the Holy Ghost.” The present 
Title is a more general one, “De Peccato post Baptismum,” 
“Of Sin after Baptism.” 


iii. ‘The Erroneous Views held on this subject in the 
early Church were those of the Montanists and Novatians :— 
(a) The Montanists regarded it as their special 
task to reform Christian Life and Church dis- 
cipline, in view of the expected second Coming 
of our Lord, and they held that the Church had 
no right to grant assurance of forgiveness to 
those who had broken their Baptismal vows by 
grievous sin’; 

(8) The Novatians, who derived their name from 
Novatian, a presbyter of Rome in the third 
century, taught that every mortal sin committed 
after Baptism is unpardonable, and that, there- 
fore, the lapsed, or those who had fallen into 
apostasy during the Decian persecution, had no 
more hope of salvation, and could not be 
restored to the Church’. 


iv. The same Erroneous Views were reproduced in 
the sixteenth century by a section of the Anabaptists, who 
appeared in great numbers in Essex and Kent’. They 
taught that all hope of pardon is taken away from those, 


1 Tertullian, De Pudicitia, c. 21. peoenitentiam.” Syloge Confessionum, 
Cheetham, /irst Six Centuries, Pp. Pp. 127- 
94. 3 Hardwick, Articles, p. 88, where 
2 Comp. the words of the Augsburg _—_ we have a letter from Bp Hooper to 
Confession, Art. xii. “‘Damnantur et  Bullinger, June 25, 1549, describing 
Novatiani, qui nolebant absolvere the appearance of the Anabaptists in 
lapsos post baptismum redeuntes ad England. 
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who fall into sin after having received the Holy Ghost, and 
at the same time held that a man once reconciled to God 
“is without sin, and free from all stain of concupiscence, 
and that nothing of the old Adam remains in his nature; 
and a man, they say, who is thus regenerate, cannot sin},” 


v. Analysis. 


asserts 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


In opposition to such views the Article 


That “not every deadly sin? willingly committed 
after Baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and unpardonable”; 

That “the grant of repentance? is not to be 
denied to such as fall into sin after Baptism” ; 


That “after we have received the Holy Ghost, 
we may depart from grace given, and fall into 
sin, and rise again and amend our lives4” and 
that “they are to be condemned, which say, 
they can no more sin as long as they live here, 
or deny the place of forgiveness to such as 


truly repent.” 


vi. Scripture Proof. The remissibility of sin® after 


1 “Damnat Anabaptistas, qui ne- 
gant semel justificatos posse amittere 
Spiritum Sanctum. Item qui con- 
tendunt quibusdam tantam perfec- 
tionem in hac vita contingere, ut 
peccare non possint.”’ Confess. Aug. 
Art. xii. Sylloge Confessionum, p. 127. 

2 Peccatum mortale. This expres- 
sion is grounded on the words 1 John 
v. 16. It does not mean a sin com- 
mitted in weakness or through the 
violence of some sudden temptation, 
but a sin committed wilfully, with the 
full consent of the will (voluntarie), 
and a consciousness of the guilt of the 
act. 

3 Locus penitentie seems to be de- 
rived from peravolas réaos in Heb. 
xli. 17. It was a Roman law term. 
In 1553 it was translated ‘‘the place 


for penitents,” alluding to the custom 
in the early Church of reserving a 
place as far as possible from the altar 
for penitents, before they were received 
back into full communion by the 
Bishop or other authorities of the 
Church. 

“ Resipiscere, from re and sapere= 
(1) ¢0 taste again ; (2) to recover one’s 
senses, to come to oneself again, comp. 
Plautus AZ. Glor. iv. 8. 24, “* Afferte 
aquam dum resipiscit”; (3) zo be- 
come reasonable, to repent or amend. 

° The remissibility of post-Baptis- 
mal sin is essential to Christianity as 
(a) A Paternal Religion, for the God 
of Christianity is a Father; His for- 
bearance (Rom. ii. 4) and His punish- 
ment (Ps. xcix. 8) are both alike evi- 
dence of His care for His children 
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Baptism may be deduced from the teaching (1) of our Lord, 
and (2) of His Apostles :— 


(a) The teaching of our Lord: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


When the Apostles asked Him to teach them 
to pray, He gave them the Lord’s Prayer, 
and in it He taught them, as He teaches us, 
to say Forgive us our sins; for we also forgwe 
every one that is indebted to us (Luke xi. 4). 
He nowhere limits these words, or tells us 
that under certain circumstances the baptized 
children of God may not use this Prayer, 
because forgiveness is impossible ; 


Again in the Parable of the Prodigal Son He 


describes how not a stranger but a soz left his 
father’s house, and went into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance in riotous 
living,and yet on his repentance was welcomed 
home and pardoned (Luke xv. 11—32); 


He gave to His Apostles the power of bending 
and loosing (Matt. xviii. 18), and He ratified 
this gift after He rose from the dead, saying, 
Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven 
unto them; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
vetained (John xx. 23). He nowhere hints 
that the Grace of forgiveness does not apply 
to those who sin after Baptism. 


the world.” Such idealism constitutes 


(Ps. ciii. passim ; 1 Pet. v. 4); it is 
also essential to it as (6) 4x [dealistic 
Religion ; the Founder of Christianity 
has been the most powerful, because 
the most tranquil exponent of the 
view that ‘morality is the nature of 
things,” that ‘‘the highest ideal is at 
the same time the deepest reality of 


a religion of hope, immeasurably the 
more hopeful, where ‘‘ Love comes to 
quicken hope.” John. iii. 16, 173 
Rom. v. 5 sgg. See Caird, Evolution 
of Religion, ii. pp. 139, 275 3 Fowle, 
Why do men renin Christians ? 
Contemp. Review, p. 120, Jan. 1893. 
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(8) The teaching of the Apostles: 


(1) 


(3) 


Here S. Peter naturally claims the first place, 
for not only had he himself been forgiven 
after a fall, which might well have been be- 
lieved to place him beyond the power of ab- 
solution, but we find him extending the hope 
of pardon even to Simon Magus?. This man 
had been baptized (Acts viii. 13), and yet was 
declared by the Apostle to be zz the gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity (Acts viii. 
23). Nevertheless S. Peter urges him to 
repentance, and bids him pray the Lord, if 
perhaps the thought of his heart shall be for- 
given him (Acts viii. 22); 


Again S. Paul was confronted at Corinth with 
an instance of gross immorality, and he passes 
on the offender the sentence of excommunica- 
tion (1 Cor. v. 1—8). But when the in- 
cestuous person has given proof of his sorrow 
and repentance, the Apostle orders him to be 
restored to communion, lest he should be 
swallowed up with his overmuch sorrow? (2 
Cor. ii. 7). So also the same Apostle exhorts 
the Galatians, ¢f a man be overtaken in any 
trespass, to restore such a one in a spirit of 
meekness (Gal. vi. 1)3; 


In like manner S. John, writing to baptized 
Christians, exhorts them, on the one hand, 


On the case of Simon Magus see spirit might be saved in the day of the 
Hooker, cc? Pol. v. Ixvi. 2, and Lord Jesus (1 Cor. v. 8). 
comp. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 8 "Hav cal mpodnpOy, ef st preoccu- 
? And the Apostle declares thatthe  patus fuerit Vulg., supposing a man 
very object he had in view, when he = should be even taken before he could 
passed the sentence, was ¢hat his escape, flagrante delicto. 
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not to sin}, and on the other bids them, if they 


fall into sin, not to despair, for we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Fesus Christ the 
righteous, and He* is the propitiation for our 
sins (1 John ii. 1, 2). 


vii. Objections. 


But it is urged that certain passages 


seem to militate against this view of the remissibility of 


post-Baptismal sin. 


Thus our Lord says, Avery sin and 


blasphemy shall be forgiven...but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in that which is to come (Matt. xii. 31, 32): 
Now here it is to be observed that 


(a) This awful warning arose out of the fact that 
the Pharisees had dared to ascribe our Lord’s 
miracles of mercy to Satan and Beelzebub 
(Matt. xii. 24), rather than allow that He, Who 
wrought them, was that which He claimed to 


be; 
(2) 


Our Lord does not affirm that even they had 


committed sin against the Holy Spirit, though 
doubtless they were very near committing it”; 


(c) He mercifully warns them of the peril, which 
they were bringing upon themselves, and of the 


1 Texvla wov, Tadra ypddw bpiv va 
ph dpdprnte, ut non peccetis Vulg., 
that ye may not sin, ‘‘The thought 
is of the single act (audprnre) not of 
the state (dmaprdynre);...the single 
act, into which the believer may be 
carried...as contrasted with the habit- 
ual state.” See Westcott 7 loc. 

2 Kal avrés, et ipse Vulg. and LHe, 
or rather..and He Himsedf. ‘*The 
emphatic pronoun enforces the thought 
of the efficacy of Christ’s advocacy 
as ‘righteous.’ He who pleads our 
cause, having fulfilled the destiny of 
man, is at the same time the propiti- 


ation for our sins.” Westcott 2 loc. 

8 «To speak against the Holy 
Ghost is to speak against the clear 
voice of conscience, to call good evil 
and light darkness, to pursue goodness 
as such with malignity and hatred. 
Such sin, or sinful state, cannot be 
forgiven since from its very nature it 
excludes the idea of repentance. Jesus, 
who saw the heart, knew that the 
Pharisees were insincere in the charge 
which they brought against Him. 
They were attributing to Satan what 
they knew to be the work of God.” 
Carr on Matt. xil. 32. 
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desperate state of sin’, into which they might fall. 
Now He would scarce have done this, if there 
was in their present state no hope that they 
could repent, no possibility of their being for- 
given. 


viii. Objections continued. Again the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews affirms 


(a) As touching those who were once enlightened, and 


tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance; seeing they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 


flim to an open shame (Heb. vi. 4—6). 


Now here we have to notice 


(1) That the sin spoken of as “falling away” is 
not a lapse into moral guilt? but a positive 
and continuous apostasy from the Christian 


faith*; 


(2) That the impossibility here asserted is not 


1In the strictly theological sense 
Mortal Sin ztse/f zs a state, not an act, 
e.g. “quod aliquis non hadbitualiter 
referat se et omnia sua in Deum,” 
and thus an act of Mortal Sin as 
distinct from @ Venial Sin is an “actus 
deliberatus ratione.” Yet even such a 
state “‘reparari potest...per virtutem 
divinam.” Comp. S. Thom, Aquinas, 
Summ. ii. 1, Qu. 88. 1, 2. 

2 “This brief clause bears the whole 
weight of the terrible contrast between 
the past state, with its many gracious 
particulars, and the lapse from it. 4// 
these experiences of grace—and all for- 
Jetted!” Vaughan zp loc. 

3 Tlapameodvras; ‘post tanta dona.” 
Corn. a Lapide iz Joc. Theterm is a 


strong one. See Rom. xi. rr where 
mimtw as contrasted with mralw im- 
plies an irreparable fall. ‘It is the 
final throwing away of grace, not any 
one sin of exceptional heinousness, 
which is the subject of all these pas- 
sages.” Vaughan zz loc. 

‘ For the word @wricbévras became 
in Christian usage a constant term for 
conversion to the Christian faith, 
Hence ®wricuds became almost sy- 
nonymous with Holy Baptism from the 
time of Justin Martyr downwards 
(Afol. i. 61,65). The Syriac Versions 
give this sense here. Pesh. who 
have once descended to baptism ; Hcl. 
who have once been baptized. Comp, 
Westcott 27 doc. ‘ 
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that of a single renewal, but of an indefinitely 
repeated renewal’ of those, who persist in 
turning their backs on the one appointed way 
of salvation, and in neglecting the ordained 
means of grace; 


(8) In another passage, again, of the same Epistle 
the writer asserts that zf we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there rematneth no more a sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful expectation of judgement, and a 
Jfierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries 
(Tleb.x,,26,'27). 


Here again applying the same rule of interpretation 
we observe 


(1) That the sin alluded to is not a sudden lapse, 
but a wilful and continuous persistence in a 
course of sin”; 

(2) That this continuous persistence in sin® is 

understood to follow a more advanced know- 

ledge* than a simple acquaintance with the 


primary elements of the Faith ; 


1 “ The distinction between the pre- 
sent and aorist tenses is conspicuous 
throughout the passage. ‘The aorists 
pwricbévras, yevoauévous, yevnbérras, 
mapanecdyras indicate single acts. The 
presents dvaxawlgew, dvacravpotyras, 
mapadeyuatlfovras point not to single 
acts, but to a continued state of hard- 
heartedness, revealing itself in suc- 
cessive actsand thus becoming habitual. 
There is an active continuous hostility 
implied in the souls of such men. The 
present participles bring out the moral 
cause of the impossibility which has 
been affirmed.” Westcott 27 oc. 

2 “To sin ‘Exovolws is to sin not 
under the constraining force of sudden 
temptation acting upon the weakness of 


the mortal nature, but (as Psalm xxv. 3 
expresses it) without cause (daxevfjs 
LXX.), that is, by free choice and 
will.” Vaughan 2 doc. 

3 “Exovolws duapravévrav huav =i 
we wilfully persist in sin, voluntarze 
peccantibus nobis. Vulg. The present 
tense deserves all attention. Two 
distinct elements are indicated by the 
phrase employed, (1) the voluntariness, 
that is the realised consciousness, and 
(2) the habitual indulgence in the sin. 
Comp. Westcott 27 oc. 

4 Mera 70 NaBely Thy éemlyywow Tis 
adnOelas. “Emlyvwois it is to be ob- 
served, not yvGo.s. The knowledge 
received is treated as complete, and 
the word ériyvywors marks the great- 
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(3) That it is not said that for such there is no 


more forgiveness possible, but that there 
remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins’, The 
one true Sacrifice has been offered up once 
for all. He who by wilful and persistent sin 
cuts himself off from the communion of the 
Church, cuts himself off from that one 
Sacrifice, that one Source of forgiveness, and 
this cannot but end in @ certain fearful ex- 
pectation. of judgment, and righteous retribu- 
tion on the part of a holy God. 


(y) Once more in the same Epistle we are told 
respecting Esau, who for one mess of meat? sold 
his own birthright, that even when he afterward® 
destred to inherit the blessing, he was rejected ( for 
he found no place of repentance), though he sought 
wt diligently with tears (Heb. xii. 16, 17); 


Now here it is clear 


(1) That if the writer meant to assert that Esau 
earnestly sought to repent, but could not, 
then he is contradicting the whole tenour of 
the Scriptures and of the Gospel; 


ness of the fall which is contemplated. 
Comp. Westcott 2 loc. On yrdais 
and émlyvwois see The Introduction to 
the Creeds, p. 18 n. 

1 The order of the words in the 
original is remarkable. Iep! duapridv 
stands prominently first, @vola last; 
Jor sins there is left 20 sacrifice. ‘‘The 
sacrifice of Christ has been rejected; 
and there is no other sacrifice which 
can be effectual.” ‘+ Non reservatur 
nobis ultra hostia pro peccato que 
pro nobis offeratur, sicut in veteri lege 
donatum est hostias soepe offerre pro 
peccatis.” Primasius quoted by West- 
cott 272 loc. 


® "Avrl Bodoews wids=for one mess 
of meat, Vulg. propter unam escam. 
For a single meal. It was not only 
for a transitory and material Price, 
but that the smallest, Ze sold his own 
birthright, tT mpwrorékia éavrod. 
Comp. Gen. xxv. 32 sgg. Comp. 
Westcott 27 Joc. 

® Kal yerérera. ‘Even after 
wards. So long after, that he might 
have hoped that the early folly was 
forgotten and donewith. The common 
chronology interposes more than 40 
years between the two incidents.” 
Vaughan zz Joc. 


(2) 


(3) 
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That what Esau earnestly desired was a 
reversal of the temporal consequences of his 
action, an undoing of the effects of what he 
had done, an obtaining of the blessing in 
spite of his selling the birthright. This, 
however, he could not obtain, though he 
sought it* diligently with tears. The lost 
blessing could not be won again; 

That the consideration of the forgiveness of 
his sin against God as distinct from the 
reversal of the ¢emporal consequences? of his 


sin, lies wholly outside the argument. 


ix. Indefectibility of Grace. 


The second error 


condemned in the Article is the doctrine that the re- 
generate cannot fall away from Grace once given, and can 
no more sin as long as they live; in other words that Grace 


is indefectible. 


As regards this doctrine we have to notice 


(a) That the holy angels were not incapable of 
falling. They kept not their own estate or 
principality (Jude 6), but fell away and await the 
judgement of the Great Day (Jude 6); 

(8) That our Lord distinctly spoke of (a) the good 
seed becoming*® unfruitful (Matt. xiii. 22); (6) 
the salt losing tts savour (Matt. v. 13); (c) the 
branch being cast forth from the vine (John 


1 The éxfyrijoas attri must refer to 
the lost blessing, tiv eddAoylav, not the 
peravolas témos. He had sold the 
right of the firstborn, and yet, as if 
that were a trivial thing, he claimed 
to inherit the blessing which belonged 
to it. 

2 The repentance of Esau was dolor 
amisst, regret for the consequences of 
his folly, not dolor admissi, a godly 
sorrow for sin, not to be repented of. 
“There is no pretence for saying that 


M. 


Esau sought repentance and could not 
find it. What Esau sought with tears 
was the evAoyla, and to it alone can 
aityy refer with any shadow of ad- 
herence to the history even if spiritual- 
ized into allegory. The simple ex- 
planation of the difficulty is that the 
words peravolas yap Témov obx ebpev 
are practically parenthetical to the 
main sentence.” Vaughan zz Joc. 

3 Tivera (Matt. xiii. 22)=vreszlteth 
in being, proveth, becometh. 
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(y) 


(6) 


Conclusion. 
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xv. 6), all which expressions indicate the 
possibility of a Christian’s falling away from 
Grace once given; 
That S. Paul reminds the Corinthians of the 
awful warning supplied by the Israelitish nation 
of the possibility of falling from Grace, for they 
all enjoyed the highest possible privileges, but, 
instead of entering the Promised Land, were 
all, with the exception of two, overthrown in 
the wilderness (1 Cor. x. I—12).. He also dis- 
tinctly contemplates the possibility of his 
becoming a castaway himself (1 Cor. ix. 27), and, 
later, in his Epistle to the Philippians speaks 
of himself as having by no means attained. to 
perfection (Phil. iii. 12, 13); 

Lastly S. Peter, with the remembrance ever 
before him of his own terrible. fall, exhorts the 
Christians of the Dispersion to give the more 
diligence to make their calling and election sure} 
(2a Pet i. 10), and he says of those, who, 
after escaping the defilements of the world, again 
become entangled therein and overcome, that the 
last state has become with them worse than the 
jirst (2 Pet. ii, 20)%. 


Thus the language of the Article 


harmonizes with the statements of Holy Scripture, and 
no less with those of the Prayer-Book. For (a) in the 
Baptismal Office we pray that the child to be admitted into 


1S. Peter evidently regards ‘the 
calling and election” of which he 


both (comp. 2 Cor. vi. 1 ; Gal. ii. 21), 
and that effort was required to give 


speaks as Divine acts according to 
the Divine foreknowledge (1 Pet. i. 2). 
But he is not hindered by any specu- 
lative difficulties from admitting that 
it was in man’s power to frustrate 


them permanent validity. See Prof. 
Plumptre’s note z# doc. 

2 An obvious reminiscence of ‘our 
Lord’s teaching in Matt. xii. 45. 
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cane hee SS 
Christ’s Church “may ever vemain in the number of God’s-. 


faithful and elect children”; (4) in the Catechism the child 
is taught to pray unto God that he may continue in that 
state of salvation, into which he has been called; (c) in the 
Morning and Evening Prayer we beseech God “not to take 
His Holy Spirit from us”; (@) in the Collect for the thirteenth 
Sunday after Trinity we pray “that we may so faithfully 
serve God in this life, that we fail not jizally to attain His 
heavenly promises”; and (e) in the Burial Office we beseech 
our “holy and merciful Saviour, our most worthy Judge 
eternal,” that He will “suffer us not, at our last hour, for 


2:97 


any pains of death, to fall from Him. 


1 It is not intended to deny that curitas.” The Calvinists admitted 


there is such a thing as Final Perse- 
verance; on the contrary, it is the 
Grace of Final Perseverance for which 
we pray in these and in similar pe- 
titions; what zs denied is the Inde- 
fectibility of Grace, a doctrine which 
(a) theoretically ignores the fact that 
the whole course of this life is a state 
of probation, (4) practically has hin- 
dered the growth of moral conduct; 
“‘mater negligentiz solet esse se- 


that, in a limzted degree, Grace is 
defectible. At the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1604, an attempt was 
made to find a place in the Article 
for their view by the addition of the 
words ‘‘not totally, nor finally.” Had 
such terms been included, the implica- 
tion would not have been avoided 
that the Grace of Baptism secessztates 
the Grace of [inal Perseverance. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


1563. 
De Predestinatione et Electione. 


Preedestinatio ad uitam, est eeter- 
num Dei propositum, quo ante iacta 
mundi fundamenta, suo consilio, nobis 
quidem occulto, constanter decreuit, 
e0s quos in Christo elegit ex hominum 
genere, a maledicto et exitio liberare, 
atque ut uasa in honorem efficta, per 
Christum ad eeternam salutem ad- 
ducere: Vnde qui tam preclaro Dei 
beneficio sunt donati, illi spiritu eius 
opportuno tempore operante, secun- 
dum propositum eius uocantur: uo- 
cationi per gratiam parent: iustifi- 
cantur gratis: adoptantur in filios: 
vnigeniti Iesu Christi imagini effici- 
untur conformes: in bonis operibus 
sancté ambulant: et demim ex Dei 
misericordia pertingunt ad sempiter- 
nam feelicitatem. 


Quemadmodum Preedestinationis et 
Electionis nostrze in Christo pia con- 
sideratio, dulcis, suauis et ineffabilis 
consolationis plena est veré pijs et 
his qui sentiunt in se uim spiritus 
CHRISTI, facta carnis et membra 
quee adhuc sunt super terram mortifi- 
cantem, animumque ad ccelestia et 
superna rapientem, tum quia fidem 
nostram de eterna salute consequenda 
per Christum plurimum stabilit atque 
confirmat, tum quia amorem nostrum 
in Deum uehementer accendit: ita 
hominibus curiosis, carnalibus, et 
spiritu Christi destitutis, ob oculos 


perpetuo versari Preedestinationis Dei 
a 


1571. 
Of predestination and election. 


Predestination to lyfe, is the euer- 
lasting purpose of God, wherby (before 
the foundations of the world were 
layd) he hath constantly decreed by 
his councell secrete to vs, to deliuer 
from curse and damnation, those whom 
he hath chosen in Christe out of man- 
kynde, and to bryng them by Christe 
to euerlastyng saluation, as vessels 
made to honour. Wherefore they 
which be indued with so excellent a 
benefite of God, be called accordyng 
to Gods purpose by his spirite work- 
yng in due season: they through grace 
obey the callyng: they be iustified 
freely: they be made sonnes of God 
by adoption: they be made lyke the 
image of his onelye begotten sonne 
Jesus Christe: they walke religiously 
in good workes, and at length by 
Gods mercy, they attaine to euer- 
lastyng felicitie. 


As the godly consyderation of pre- 
destination, and our election in Christe, 
is full of sweete, pleasaunt, and yn- 
speakeable comfort to godly persons, 
and such as feele in themselues the 
working of the spirite of Christe, 
mortifying the workes of the fleshe, 
and their earthlye members, and draw- 
ing vp their mynde to hygh and 
heauenly thinges, aswell because it 
doth greatly establyshe and confirme 
their fayth of eternal saluation to be 
enioyed through Christ, as because it 
doth feruently kindle their loue to- 
wardes God: So, for curious and 
carnal persons, lacking the spirite of 
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sententiam, perniciosissimum est pree- 
cipitium, unde illos Diabolus pro- 
trudit, uel in desperationem, uel in 
zequé perniciosam impurissimz vite 
securitatem. 


Deinde promissiones diuinas sic 
amplecti oportet, ut nobis in sacris 
literis generaliter proposite sunt: et 
Dei voluntas in nostris actionibus ea 
sequenda est, quam in uerbo Dei 
habemus diserté reuelatam. 


i. Connection. 
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Christe, to haue continually before 
their eyes the sentence of Gods pre- 
destination, is a most daungerous 
downefall, whereby the deuyll doth 
thrust them either into desperation, 
or into rechelesnesse of most vncleane 
liuing, no lesse perilous then despera- 
tion. 


Furthermore, we must receaue Gods 
promises in such wyse, as they be 
generally set foorth to vs in holy 
scripture; and in our doynges, that 
wyl of God is to be folowed, which 
we haue expreslye declared vnto vs 
in the worde of God. 


The Seventeenth Article naturally 


follows the last, which dealt in its concluding clauses with 
the doctrines of Indefectible Grace and Final Perseverance. 
In the original draft of 1553 it was preceded by an Article, 
treating of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. This was 
withdrawn in 15631 


ii Source. The general wording of the Article is 
deemed to bear some resemblance to Luther’s Preface to 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, The 
concluding paragraph, “we must receive God’s promises 
in such wise as they are generally set forth to us in 
holy Scripture,” is thought to reflect the language of 
Melancthon®. 

iii, Object. Its intention was to allay the angry and 
heated discussions respecting the doctrine of Predestination 
promoted throughout the country by the Calvinist and 
Anabaptist factions‘, And while it commends in general 
terms one view of Predestination, it is careful at the same 


1 See Hardwick, Hist. Articles, p. Fox and Strype alike record ‘‘ that 
10. viclent disputes on the subject of pre- 
2 See Bishop Short’s History of the destination took place between the 
Church, pp. 323, 324- Protestant prisoners, (particularly those 
3 Laurence, Bampton Lectures, p. in the King’s Bench) during the per- 
secution of Mary.” For the precise 


17 
opinions of the Moderate party as then 


Q 7. 
* Hardwick, Azst. Articles, p. 101. 
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time to guard against Fatalism, into which “curious and 
carnal persons” were in danger of being betrayed by taking 
a one-sided view on this mysterious subject. 

iv. The Doctrine of Predestination has excited 
keen dispute at various epochs in the history of the 
Church. Men found themselves unable to reconcile the 
perfect power and knowledge of God with the freedom of 
the human will. In what sense, it was asked, are we to 
understand God’s purposes for the salvation of mankind 
(1 Tim. ii. 4)1? Does the Gospel give us pledges of a 
salvation which is so universal as to be unconditional? Is 
this the meaning of the omnipotence of Divine Love? 
Will, thus, all men finally be saved? Again, if all men will 
not finally be saved, what of the lost? What has this 
omnipotent Love of God been doing with them?? Has it 
failed in their case because the human will is free and, 
therefore, the Divine purposes are conditional, or because 
it is not what we understand by true Love at all, but mere 
wanton caprice ? 


v. ‘The Answer of S. Augustine. In the early ages 
of the Church the question did not excite much con- 
troversy. It was generally felt that man must be assisted 
by Divine Grace’, if he is to do anything pleasing to God, 
and to attain to final salvation, and the idea that this Grace 
was not bestowed equally on all led to the further idea of 
an eternal decree regulating its bestowal. But there 
appears to have been no thought of an unconditional 


jinal Predestination; Grace not Glory was in view4 Later 
expressed, see the Appendix to called. See 2 Tim. ii. 25; iii. 7; 
Laurence, Lampton Lectures, pp. 389 Titus i. 1. 

= 2 See Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 


93: 
1"Os ravras dvOpwrous OéMevowOfvat —p. 
kai els érlyvwow ddnOelas édOetv. 


249. 
8 See Hermas, Pastor, Sim. viii. 6; 


"Eriyvwos=a clear knowledge of the 
truth, a knowledge much insisted on 
in the Pastoral Epistles as contrasted 
with yvGous, knowledge, falsely so 


Justin Martyr, Dzal. c. Tryph., 141; 
Minucius Felix, c. 36. 

4 See Hermas, Pastor, Vis. ii. 23 
iv. 2; Stone, wt sepra, p. 228. 
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Re a ES 
on S. Augustine of Hippo, pondering over the earlier 
experience of a time when the mercy of God “pursued him 
through his wild youth. and restless manhood until it 
conquered him ‘under the fig-tree at Milan,’ ” and awed by 
the contemplation of the Love?, which had rescued him 
from the path of sin, came to connect the Grace of God 
with an inscrutable and irresistible decree. This led to 
the conception of an Absolute Will, which out of the mass’ 
of souls, all alike deserving perdition, selected a minority 
to become vessels of Divine Mercy (vasa misericordia@), 
and abandoned the majority as vessels of Divine Wrath 
(vasa ir@) without regard, in either case, to foreseen moral 
character?. It was an act of occu/t justice beyond human 
comprehension. No less was it an act of sovereign mercy 
that avy man should be saved. A century later under 
Czesarius, Archbishop of Arles, a Council was held at 
Orange within his province in A.D. 529, which laid it down, 
amongst other Articles, that according to the Catholic 
Faith, “all the baptized are capable, by Christ’s aid and 
cooperation, if they choose to work faithfully, of fulfilling 
the conditions of eternal salvation.” In express terms the 
‘Council denied a Predestination to evil. Those, it held, 
who do evil do it of their own free will*. 


vi. The Answer of the School Authors. The 
controversy then for a time slumbered, till it was revived 
by Gottschalk, a monk of Orbais in the diocese of Soissons’. 


1 Confess. viii. 5, 285 Bright’s Aztz- 
Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, 
Introd. pp. 1, li. 

2 Massa was borrowed from the 
Latin Version (retained by Jerome) of 
Rom. ix. 21; see Aug. De Pece. Orig. 
s. 36; Zp. 186, s. 19. 

3 In the case.of souls elected to 
salvation Augustine held that Grace 
was irresistible and indefectible, De 
Corr, et Grat. 8. 31, S- 14. 


4 See Bright’s Avtz-Pelagian Trea- 
téses, Introd., p. Ixyi; Cheetham’s 
Six Centuries, p. 326. ‘‘Gregory the 
Great transmitted to subsequent ages 
the milder form of the Augustinian 
doctrine in its relations to practical 
Christianity rather than to specula- 
tion.” Hagenbach’s Hist. Doct.,i. 433- 

5 See Robertson, Hist. Ch., ili. 
350 ff.; Hardwick, est. Mid, Age, 
pp: 162—164. 
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Going far beyond even his favourite author S. Augustine, 
he maintained the most rigorous opinions upon the subject, 
and propounded a crude doctrine of deliberate and _pre- 
temporal Predestination to salvation and perdition, inde- 
pendent of previsa merita, denying both the potential 
universality of Redemption and the freedom of the will. 
He was generally condemned', and his teaching called 
forth the De Predestinatione of Erigena in A.D. 851. The 
question divided the Schools: Alexander of Hales is dis- 
tinguished as being one of the earliest to depart from the 
more rigid Augustinian view*. The teaching of S. Thomas 
Aquinas upon the subject, while definitely Augustinian, is 
marked by a sense both of the Divine justice and of human 
responsibility. With him, man is not merely foreordained, 
he is foreknown. The fruits of Grace depend upon the 
soil in which Grace is sown. There is no arbitrary ban, 
under which some men lie, while others escape it% More- 
over the human will is of account. It may be foreordained 
to a correspondence with Grace, even with the Grace of 
Final Perseverance, without any loss of freedom, so that, 
contingently, it gives effect to the Divine Predestination‘, 
S. Thomas also contemplates an election to Grace as 
distinct from an election to Glory. Upon the whole, as we 
should expect, the Thomists and the Dominicans were 
Augustinian, while the Scotists and the Franciscans took 
the other side, and not infrequently laid themselves open 
to the charge of at least Semi-Pelagianism. 


1 Especially by Rabanus Maurus, 


non preexigit diversitatem gratiz, quia 
Archbishop of Mentz, and Hincmar, 


hoc electionem consequitur; sed pr@- 


Archbishop of Rheims, who flung 
Gottschalk into prison, where he died 
A.D. 868. Hardwick, ist. Mid. 
Age, p. 162, and p. 165 2. 

2 Neander, Hist. of Christian Doct., 
ii, p. 568. 

3 “*Dicendum quod electio divina 


exigit diversitatem nature in divina 
cognitione, et facit diversitatem gratia, 
sicut dispositéo diversitatem nature 
Jactt.” S. Thom. Aquin. Sum. i. 41, 
Queest. i. Art. 2. é 

4 Laurence, Bampton Lectures, p- 
162. “Sic igitur et ordo predesti- 
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vii. The Answer of Calvin. At the period of the 
Reformation, Calvin!, taking the teaching of S. Augustine, 
worked it out to its conclusions with cold logical precision. 
Predestination is absolute. There is no effectual calling 
except of such as are foreordained to be finally saved by 
the force of irresistible Grace. Thus he held like Gottschalk 
that God imparts his renewing Grace to such only as He 
chooses in His eternal counsel and purpose to save. All 
others, for whom this Grace is not designed, are appointed 
to eternal misery, and this is utterly irrespective of any- 
thing, good or bad, in them* This election proceeds 
entirely from the absolute, unconditional, and irresistible 
determination of the Divine Will*, 


viii. The Answer of Arminius. Another school, 
that of Arminius‘, held that God willed the salvation of all 
men, and proffered His renewing Grace to all men without 
distinction. But while He left men’s will free, He vouch- 
safed His final salvation as the reward of those good deeds, 


nationis est certus, et tamen libertas 
arbitri non tollitur, ex qua contingen- 
zer provenit praedestinationis effectus.”’ 
S. Thom. Aquin. Sz. i. 24, Art. 3. 

1 Born at Noyon, in Picardy, A.D. 
1509, Calvin, on being forced to quit 
France, settled at Geneva, and there 
his system was widely disseminated, 
and gained a vast number of ad- 
herents. His ‘‘Institutes’’ were pub- 
lished in 1536. The great discussion, 
however, respecting Predestination at 
Geneva, and the publication of Cal- 
vin’s book De Predestinatione did not 
take place till 1552, the very year in 
which the Articles were put forth. 
Calvin died A.D. 1564. 

2-““Non pari conditione creantur 
omnes; sed aliis vita sterna, aliis 
_damnatio eterna preordinatur.” Cal- 
“vin, Znstit. iii. 21. 

3 In Calvin’s own time Melanchthon 
attacked thearbitrariness of this theory 


of election, saying, “Talis electio sine 
causis videtur tyrannica.”’ Laurence, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 4143 Aubrey 
Moore’s Reformation, p. 516. 

4 James Harmensen was a native of 
Holland, and was born at Oudewater in 
A.D.1560. AfterstudyingattheUniver- 
sity of Leyden he went to Geneva, and 
under the teaching of Beza embraced 
the doctrine of Predestination in its 
most rigid form. Returning to Am- 
sterdam in 1588, and being appointed 
pastor of the Reformed congregation, 
he was led to a more careful examina- 
tion of the subject, and considerably 
modified his views. In 1604 he was 
made professor in the University of 
Leyden, and gained many converts to 
his opinions, which led to bitter con- 
troversy between him and his followers 
and their Calvinistic opponents. He 
died in 1609. 
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which He foresaw that men would do. This teaching, 
certainly, implies a full recognition of human free will and 
is not inconsistent with what is known to us of the Divine 
attributes. On the other hand, it dogmatizes upon a point 
upon which the Catholic Church has made no authoritative 
statement. 


ix. The Teaching of the Primitive Fathers. Going 
back to the earliest times of the Church we find that the 
Primitive Fathers, taking a practical view of the subject, 
identify the elect with the baptized*, and hold that Pre- 
destination and Election are to Baptismal privileges, while 
the question whether a person is elected to life eternal and 
final glory can be known only to God Himself. They 
hold that as the Jews of old were all the chosen people of 
God, so now every baptized member of the Christian 
Church is one of God’s elect. Thus :— 


(a) Clement of Rome writes to the Corinthians, 
“The Church of God which sojourneth in 
Rome to the Church of God which sojourneth 
in Corinth, to them which are called and sancti- 
fied by the will of God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ? ;? 

Ignatius addresses the Trallians as “elect and 


worthy of God, having peace in flesh and spirit 
through the Passion of Jesus Christ‘ ;” 


(8) 


1 Similarly Prudentius, Bishop of 


3 Clem. Rom. £/. 1 ad Cor. cap. i. 
Troyes, and Ratramnus, of Corbey, in 


He also writes “‘ Let us, therefore, ap- 


the ninth century, while they would 
not commit themselves to the extreme 
position of Gottschalk affirmed that 
the Predestination of the wicked is not 
absolute, but is conditioned by Divine 
foreknowledge of all sin that would 
result from the voluntary act of Adam. 
Hardwick, Middle Ave, p. 163. 

2 See Bp Browne Ox the Articles, 
P- 393- 


proach Him in holiness of soul.. loving 
our gentle and compassionate Father, 
Who made us an elect portion unto 
Himself,” dyamravres rov émieixq kab 
eVorhayxvov mwarépa hudy os éxNoyhs 
Mépos 7uas émoincey éavT@. Ibid. 
cap. 29. 

4°Hkdrexry Kal d&to0éw, elpnvevoton 
é&y oapkt kal rvevuate. Ignat.ad Tradl. 
cap. 1., comp. Ignat. ad Ephes., cap. i. 
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(y) So also Justin Martyr speaking of the Christian 
Church in opposition to the Jewish, says, “ We 
are by no means a despicable people, nor a 
barbarous nation, like the Phrygians and the 
Carians, but God hath elected us, and hath 
manifested Himself to those who asked not for 
Him!;” 

(5) So also Irenzus writes, “the same God, who 
formerly elected the patriarchs, hath now elected 
So 

(ec) Similarly Clement of Alexandria in the third 
century says, “I call the Church the general 
assembly of the elect®,” and he holds the Church 
to be an Assembly “which collects together 
by the will of God those already ordained, 
whom God hath predestinated‘*.” 


These quotations sufficiently show that the Primitive 
Fathers taking a practical view of the subject identified 
the elect with the baptized, and regarded the election to 
privilege as the one matter of practical concern. 


x. The Analogy of the Jewish Church confirms 
this view. The whole Jewish nation were once the object 
of God’s election. But for what purpose were they elected ? 
Was it to an unfailing and infallible possession even of the 
Promised Land? Nay, of those who were delivered from 
Egyptian bondage, all but two perished before they ever 
reached it, and their carcases lay bleaching in the desert. 

1 Ovx...éopev...BdpBapov pddov, ovde 3 TM dOpocua Tav éxdexrav éxKAn- 
érota Kapa 7 Bpvyav evn, dda cal olay Kadd. Clem. Alex. Stromat. 
Hpas ébedrdtaTo 6 Oeds, kal eupayys vil. 
éyev}On Tots ph émepwrGow avrdov. 4 Moviy clval gdapev thy dpxalav 
Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. § 119. xal Kabonuny éxkrnolay...d0 évds Tod 

2 Trenzus, Adv. Her. iv.70, “Quo- Kupiov cvvd-yovcar rods 75n karareray- 


niam et patriarchas qui elegit et nos, — Mévous, ovs mpowpisev 6 Oeds, Stromat. 
idem est Verbum Dei.” vii, 
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They were elected to great and glorious privileges. They 
were chosen to be a special people unto the Lord Himself, above 
all peoples that were upon the face of the earth (Deut. vii. 6). 
He could say to them by the mouth of Isaiah, Thou, Israel, 
My servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham 
My friend ; thou whom I have taken hold of from the ends 
of the earth, and called thee from the corners thereof, and 
said unto thee, Thou art My servant, I have chosen thee and 
not cast thee away (Isai. xli. 8, 9). But why had God 
elected them? They were called to fulfil a high and 
solemn purpose in the Divine counsels, to preserve the 
doctrine of the Unity of God, to be the guardians of His 
Law, to keep alive the hope of the Messiah, and to set the 
example of a pattern people living in righteousness and 
true holiness. If there were any further election, as far as | 
the Old Testament is concerned, it was one of the secret 
things hidden under the shadow of God’s throne. 


xi. Election in the New Testament. The Apostles 
apply to the members of the Christian Church precisely 
the same language as is used by Moses and the prophets 
respecting the Jewish nation. S. Paul scarcely begins 
any Epistle without addressing not a few but all the 
members of the Church to which he is writing, as “holy,” 
or “called,” or “elect.” Knowing, brethren beloved of God, 
your election, he writes to the Thessalonians, Zo all that 
are in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints: Grace to you 
and peace’, he writes to the Romans (Rom. i. 7). He 
addresses, without particularising any special persons the 
saints at Corinth, at Ephesus. at Philippi, at Colossz‘4 
Similarly S. Peter calls the members of the Church of the 


1 Compare Deut. xxvi. 18, 19. 3 Rom. i. 7, [dou trols odow ey 
21 Thess. i. 4, Hldéres, ddeApol ‘Pau dyamnrots Oeod, kAyrTols dylots. 
hyamnuévo. turd Oceod, riv éxdoyhv 4 Comp. 1 Cor. i. 19; Eph. i. 13 


dma. Phila. 1 3 Col. i. 2, 
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Dispersion, elect...according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father :...a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people for God’s own possession’ (1 Pet. i. 1, 2,ii.9). Thus just 
as the prophets addressed the Jews so the Apostles address 
the members of the different Churches to whom they write. 
They speak of them as the chosen people of God; they 
impress upon them the privileges and blessings of their 
election; they urge upon them the realisation of their true 
position as members of Christ, and children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. But they do not 
speak of them or to them as elected to an infallible 
salvation, to an absolutely certain crown. They speak of 
them as having a conflict to maintain, and a race to run; 
they exhort them to quench not the Spirit Who is aiding 
them ; to grieve Him not (1 Thess. v. 19) lest He wing His 
everlasting flight; they warn them to be steadfast and to 
work out thety own salvation with fear and trembling 
(Phil. ii, 12); they urge them Zo be sober unto prayer’ 
(i. Pet..iv..7). 

xii, The Teaching of the Article. The failure of | 


the Article to satisfy the Calvinists is forcible evidence of 
its moderation®*. It does not attempt to solve the problem 


1 Aads els mepiroinow=literally @ express those who are finally selected 


Be- 


people for a purchasing, or acquisition 
(peculeum), and specially for the pur- 
chase effected by the Precious Blood 
of Christ. ‘‘ The peculiar people, or 
people for the purchase is the Univer- 
sal Church, which God has purchased 
for Himself by the precious Blood of 
His dear Son.” Bp C. Wordsworth 
in loc. 

2 See Bp Browne Ox the Articles, 
p. 427. ‘According to the general 
usage of the New Testament, all who 
are admitted into the Church are the 
elect. The term (except in a few 
passages of the Gospels, where the con- 
text makes its meaning clear) does not 


to partake of the joys of heaven. 
fore that blessing can be theirs, they 
must, with faithful endeavour ‘ make 
their calling and election sure’ (2 
Pet. i. 10). The thing to which they 
have been elected, ‘according to the 
foreknowledge of God,’ is described by 
S. Peter as ‘obedience and sprinkling 
of the Blood of Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. i. 
2): that is to say, they are Christians. 
This is already theirs; and if it be 
rightly used, it is a pledge and an 
earnest of eternal salvation.”” Mason’s 
Faith of the Gospel, pp. 347, 348, ed. 
1889. 
5) eis Appendix i. p. 433, note. 
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of Divine foreknowledge and human freedom; it_uses_no 
technical Predestinarian terms; it says nothing of reproba- 





tion, or of preterition, or of effectual calling, or of final 





perseverance ; it sets no logical limitations to the promises 


of God. 
(i) 


(ii) 


Keeping close to the words of Holy Scripture, 
and especially to the teaching of S. Paul, it 
simply states the fact of Predestination in the 
Divine Mind, whereby God chose us in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blemish before Him in love: 
having foreordained us unto adoption as sons 
through Fesus Christ unto Himself, according to 
the good pleasure of His will (Eph. i. 4, 5)*; 

Similarly, in strict keeping with the Epistle to 
the Romans, it affirms that whom God fore- 
knew, He also foreordained*® to be conformed 


1 One of the best comments on this 
passage is supplied by the introduc- 
tory address of S. Ignatius in his 
Epistle to this same Church of Ephe- 
sus; ‘‘ Ignatius, who is also Theopho- 
rus, unto her which hath been blessed 
in greatness through the plenitude of 
God the Father; which hath been 
foreordained before the ages to be for 
ever unto abiding and unchangeable 
glory, united and elect in a true pas- 
sion (nvwpevy Kat éxreeymévy ev wader 
adnOivp), by the will of the Father 
and of Jesus Christ our God}; even 
unto the Church which is in Ephesus 
[in Asia], worthy of all felicitation : 
abundant greeting in Christ Jesus and 
in blameless joy.” Ignat. ad Eph. i. 
It is evident that this early Father here 
applies the words Avectzon and Pre- 
destination—and that he supposed S. 
Paul to apply them—to the whole 
visible Church of God at Ephesus ; to 
all-those who were joined in the body 
of Christ by the Apostolic symbol of 
“one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism” 


(Eph. iv. 5). See Bp C. Wordsworth 
Comm. in loc. 

2 TIpoéyuw. The idea that God 
knows beforehand, that He possesses 
presctientia, prescience, is inseparable 
from our conception of Him as the 
“Everlasting Now.” But the fact 
that He foreknows, that His mind rests 
beforehand upon a person with ap- 
proval (Exod. xxxili. 12, LXX., and 
Psalm i. 6), does not interfere with 
man’s free agency. That God fore- 
knows what we shall. do no more 
destroys our free agency than our 
foreknowing, with accuracy propor- 
tionate to the reliability of our charac- 
ters, how we shall act in any given 
case. Comp. Mill, Zagic, ii. p. 422, 
ed. 1879. 

3 TIpompice. For the word comp. 
Acts iv. 28, Ilovijoa doa % xelp cov 
kal 7 BovdAy cov mpowpice yevéoOat ; 
1 Cor. il. 7, Oeod codiav...jv mpowpi- 
cev 6 Oeds mpd THY aldvwy. God, who 
from all eternity foresees, also fore- 
ordains all His works. But again 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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to the image of His Son that He might be the 
firstborn among many brethren: and whom He 
foreordained, them He also called: and whom 
He called», them He also justified: and whom 
He justified, them He also glorified (Rom. viii. 
29, 30)5 

It then goes on to state, still in Biblical language, 
how the Grace of God leads those whom He 
calls by His Spirit?, to obey His calling; how 
He justifies them freely, and adopts them as 
His sons; how He moves them to do good 
works, and at length leads them to everlasting 
felicity. 





After laying down these. careful statements, 
the Article guards men against any abuse of 
the doctrine: for it says that 


(a) While on the one hand the doctrine tends 
to comfort* “godly persons, and such as feel 
in themselves the working of the Spirit of 


this foreordaining is not a blind 
destiny, but an enabling condition. 

1 The key to this language is the 
statement of verse 28. With them 
that love God all must be well. 
For consider their spiritual history. 
It is traceable far back into the 
eternity of God. Is it possible that 
He will fail them now? Is Glory for 
them a bare uncertainty? The whole 
passage is hortative and consolatory, 
rising in its conclusion to a retrospect 
from the state of final blessedness. 
See Bp Ch. Wordsworth zm loc. 

2 Spiritu ejus opportuno tempore 
opevante; by his Spirit operating, not 
irresistibly at pleasure, without regard 
to time and circumstances, but con- 
formably with the established consti- 
tution of human nature, at a seasonable 
period, when the mind is indisposed 


to resistance, or, as in infancy, in- 
capable of it.” Abp Laurence, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, p. 171. 

3 Freely, gratis, i.e. ‘without any 
expiation or satisfaction for sin on their 
part, Christ himself being the meri- 
torious cause of it.” Ibid. p. 173. 

4 ‘When we follow the teaching 
of S. Peter and S. Paul, and recognise 
that all the baptized are elect and 
predestinate, then, although the final 
result is not yet assured to us, we 
receive unspeakable comfort and hope. 
The weakest Christian may believe 
that he is no intruder within the sacred 
precincts, brought in by his own 
presumption or the mistaken kindness 
of friends. He is where God Himself 
has placed him, and had eternally 
determined to place Him.” Mason’s 
Faith of the Gospel, p. 351, ed. 1889. 
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(8) 


Christ,” while it establishes and confirms 
“their faith of eternal Salvation to be 
enjoyed through Christ,” “and fervently 
kindles their love towards God ;” 


So on the other it tempts “curious? and 
carnal persons, lacking the Spirit of Christ,” 
to “a most dangerous downfall®, whereby the 
Devil doth thrust them either into despera- 
tion, or into wretchlessness* of most unclean 


living’, no less perilous than desperation.” 


(v) The Article concludes with two important 
Canons of interpretation of Holy Scripture in 
reference to this mysterious subject: 


(a) “We must receive God’s promises in such 


1 Fidem nostram de eterna salute 
consequenda per Christum, i.e. ‘‘ oz 
confidencein Christian salvation gener- 
ally, and not theirs particularly, a 
change of the pronoun adopted in the 
Latin not without design.”” Laurence, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 174 sq- 

2 Curious. Czrzosus in Latin de- 
notes one who is over-curious, in- 
quisitive. Hence its application to 
those who dealt with magical arts. 
Here it means those who continually 
pry into mysteries, which must ever 
remain mysteries, who ‘‘ begyn fyrst 
from on highe, to seeke the bottomles 
secretes of Gods predestinacyon, 
whether they be predestinat or not.” 
Gardiner quoted by Hardwick, Articles, 
p- 405, ed. 1890. 

8 Preecipitium in Classical Latin 
denotes sometimes (1) a steep place, 
the actual precipice, from which a 
man falls, “in preecipitium propel- 
lere,” Suet. Aug. Ixxix., sometimes 
(2) the act of falling, ‘‘dum aliorum 
preecipitium vident,” Lact. ii. 3. 

4 Rechelesnesse. Rechielesmese,1553, 
the modern recklessness. From reck= 


to regard. M.S. rekken, A.-S. récan, 
to care. Formed from a substantive 
with base voc, care, which exists in 
the cognate M.H.G. rauoch, whence 
the M.H.G. ruochen. Der. reck-less, 
A.-S. rée-leds ; Dutch voekeloos, reck- 
less. Skeat’s Etym. Dictionary. 

5 This is the English rendering of 
the Latin ‘‘perniciosam impurissime 
vitze securitatem.” The language sug- 
gests the terrible moral disasters which 
history shows to have followed upon a 
false view of God’s character and, con- 
sequently, of His dealings with the 
souls of men. It is no mere proba- 
bility of which the Article speaks. 
The sectaries of that and of the fol- 
lowing century fully revealed the ex- 
tent of the danger. For the sentiment 
expressed in the clause compare the 
words of Luther, Postill. Domest. p. 
58, ‘“‘E contra ii, qui sentiunt Dei 
voluntatem non esse, ut omnes salven- 
tur, aut tn desperationem aut in securis- 
Simam impietatem dissolvantur.” See 
Hallam, Comstit. Hist. i. 400 ff., Ed. 
1867 on the Arminian Controversy. 
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wise as they be generally’,” or universally, 


“set forth in holy Scripture ;” 


“In our doings that Will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly declared 
to us in the Word of God.” 


(8) 


xiii The Universality of Redemption. In opposi- 
tion to the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, which they 


tacitly ignore, the Articles hold with great clearness and 
certainty the universality of redemption through Christ*, 


They lay it down in Article ii. that Christ “truly. suffered... 
to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for al/ 
actual sins of men;” in Article vii. that “everlasting life 
is offered to Mankind by Christ*;” in Article xv. that 
Christ “came to be the Lamb without spot, who, by 
sacrifice of himself once made, should take away the sins 
of the world*”; in Article xxxi. that the offering of Christ 
is “that perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction 
for all the sins of the whole world, both original and 
actual®” Similarly in the Baptismal Service it is asserted 
that the goodwill of our heavenly Father flows forth 
towards all, who are brought to His holy Baptism, that 
He favourably receives them, and embraces them with the 
arms of His mercy, gives unto them the blessing of eternal 


” 


Gottschalk. In the early stages of 


1 “ Generaliter propositz.’’ Gener- 
their history the Lutherans possibly 


aliter, from genus, denotes ‘‘for the 


race,”’ “‘ universally.” Comp. Quintil. 
Vv. Io, 42 sq., ‘‘tempus generaliter et 
specialiter accipitur.” Hence the ex- 
pressions in the Prayer-Book ‘‘Gene- 
ral Confession,” ‘‘General Thanks- 
giving,” ‘‘ generally necessary to sal- 
vation.” Comp. also Hooker, Zcc/. 
Pol. vy. Ww. 1, ‘‘God in Christ is geve- 
rally the medicine, which doth cure 
the world.” 

2 Seldom has this truth been denied 
more categorically than it was by 


M. 


were doubtful upon the point, but 
eventually Melancthon took the de- 
cided view that God wills the salva- 
tion of all men, and that therefore 
Christ died for allmen. See Laurence, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 248 ff. and 414. 

3.“ Mterna vita humano genert est 
proposita.” 

4°“ Mundi peccata.” 

5 «Pro omnibus peccatis totius mun- 
di, tam originalibus, quam actualibus.” 
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life, and makes them partakers of His everlasting kingdom’. 
Moreover the baptized are said to be “received into the 
number of the children of God, and made heirs of everlasting 
life?” and the child is taught in the Church Catechism to 
say that in Baptism it was made “a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 
On any principle of reprobation by the unknown and 
inscrutable decree of God such language would be quite 


untrue. 
Baptized person is elect. 


XIV. 


It is assumed in the Baptismal Offices that every 


The Rules of Interpretation which close the 


Article are designed to guard men against erroneous views 


on the subject of personal and individual election. 


state that 


They 


(a) “We must receive God’s promises in such wise, 
as they be generally* set forth to us in holy 


Scripture.” 


This clause was preceded in 1553 


by the words, “although the Decrees of pre- 


destination are unknown unto us4.” 


1 See the Office of Public and 
Private Baptism. In the prayer after 
Public Baptism we say respecting 
every child, ‘‘ We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate this 
infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive 
him for thine own Child by adop- 
tion, and to incorporate him into thy 
holy Church,” 

2 In the Office of Private Baptism. 
Every baptized Christian has been 
chosen out of the world to be placed 
in the Church, in order that he may 
be brought by Christ to everlasting 
salvation, as a vessel made to honour. 
He may forfeit the blessing after- 
wards, but it has been freely bestowed 
upon him. ‘‘Salvation, if attained, 
will be wholly due to the grace of God, 
which first chooses the elect soul to the 
blessings of the Baptismal covenant, 


The secret 


and afterwards endues it with power 
to live the life of faith.” Bp Browne 
On the Articles, p. 433. 

3 On the word ‘‘generally,” see 
above, p. 225, and compare the words 
of Latimer, ‘* The promises of Christ 
our Saviour are general; they per- 
tain to all mankind. He made a 
general proclamation, saying, ‘ Who- 
soever believeth in Me hath everlasting 
life!’... Also. consider what Christ 
saith with His own mouth; ‘Come 
to Me, a//ye that labour, andare laden, 
and I will ease you.? Mark here He 
saith, ‘Come all ye’; wherefore 
then should any man despair to shut 
himself from these promises of Christ, 
which be gevera/, and pertain to the 
whole world?” Serm., p. 182, Ed. 
1584. : 

* “‘Ticet preedestinationis decreta 
sunt nobis ignota,” to which one Ms. 


(8) 
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decrees of God respecting the ultimate destiny 
of individuals are and must be hidden from us’. 
But His promises are to be received’ as they 
apply to a/J men, not to particular persons”. 
Expressions, which, according to their original 
intention, apply to all men generally, are not 
to be narrowed down to certain favourites pre- 
viously ordained to bliss, but are to be regarded 
as applicable to all who have been baptized 
into the Church. And again men are not to 
indulge every evil propensity of their nature, 
under pretence of being overruled by a secret 
will of Heaven which they can neither promote 
nor resist‘; 


“In our doings, that Will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly declared to 
us in the Word of God.” His revealed will is 
that all men shall be saved, and come unto a full 
knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. ii. 4); that who- 
soever believeth on the Son of God should not 
perish, but have everlasting life (John iti. 16) ; 


adds ‘*quantum homines de homini- 
bus judicare possunt.” 

1 Comp. Melanchthon, Ofera iv. pp. 
498, 499, ‘‘Et si alia subtiliter de elec- 
tione disputari fortasse possunt, tamen 
prodest piis tenere, quod promissio sit 
universalis. Nec debemus de volun- 
tate Dei aliter judicare, quam juxta 
verbum revelatum...Nos igitur sim- 
pliciter interpretamur hanc sententiam 
universaliter, ‘Deus vult omnes 
homines salvos fieri,’ scilicet, guod 
ad ipsius voluntatem attinet.” 

2 Archbishop Laurence paraphrases 
the clause in the Article thus: “‘ ‘ We 
must receive’ (embrace, amplect) ‘the 
promises of God, in such wise as they 
are generally set forth to us in holy 


Scripture,’ or as they are proposed to 
us a// in Scripture, because a@//, as 
Christians, are predestined to salva- 
tion.” Bampton Lectures, Appendix, 
P- 375: 

3 “The Christian sees, represented 
in the concrete fact of his Baptism, 
the eternal and unchangeable attitude 
of God towards him. His own 
personality, now passing through the 
vicissitudes of an earthly discipline, is 
linked to the stability of the life of 
God.” Mason’s Fazth of the Gospel, 
pp. 332 sq-, ed. 1888; comp. Bp 
Forbes Ox the Articles, p. 254+ 

4 See Laurence, Bampton Lectures, 
p- 128. 
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that the Gospel should be preached to every 

creature (Mk. xvi. 15). This is His Will as 
“expressly declared to us.” This we have to 
follow. We are to extend the privileges, of 
which we have been made partakers, to as 
many as we can reach. For the elect people 
of God in this Dispensation, as well as in that 
which preceded it, are not elected only for 
their own advantage, but for the advantage. of 
all the members of the human family. 


xv. Ecclesiastical Election. The Article says no- 
thing upon this subject. It does not suggest either that 
some men are not predestinated to the Grace of Baptism, 
or that those who die unbaptized are finally separated from 
the Church. It sets no limit to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. The tenor of Holy Scripture would lead us to 
believe that there is no arbitrary and unconditional election 
to the Covenant, but that Baptismal Grace is a reward for 
the use of First. Grace. Yet, if Sufficient Grace for final 
salvation be granted to all men and made effectual or not 
according to their correspondence therewith, it is not for us 
to define exactly when or how in every case this blessed 
result may be achieved. 


1 «« The Gospel is to be regarded as 
a trust, deposited with us in behalf of 
others, in behalf of mankind, as well 
as for our own improvement.” Bishop 
Butler’s Sermon before the Soctety for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 1738-9. 
“The Church was intended as, and 
ever has been, the instrument by which 
God makes known His holy Will and 
marvellous love ¢o all the people on the 
face of the earth. If there is one 
thing taught in the history of the 
Church more than another, it is that 
the Lord intends her to preach the 


Gospel Zo the whole of mankind. He 
has provided the Church for this 
work, and it is plain that He will 
not provide any other means by which 
it can be done.” Address by the 
Bishop of London to the Clergy at 
Sion College, Jan. 23, 1893. 

2 The Tridentine position as to 
Predestination is very similar to that 
of the Article. The whole question 
was hotly disputed at the Council on 
the part both of Thomists and of 
Scotists. See Harold Browne, Ar‘icles, 
p. 262. * 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


1563. 


Tantum in nomine Christi speranda 
est eterna salus. 


Svnt illi anathematizandi qui dicere 
audent, vnumquemque in Lege aut 
secta quam profitetur, esse seruandum, 
modo iuxta illam et lumen nature 
accurate vixerit: cim sacre literz 
tantum Iesu Christi nomen preedicent, 
in quo saluos fieri homines oporteat. 


i. Connection. 


571. 


Of obtaynyng eternall saluation, only 
by the name of Christe. 


They also are to be had accursed, 
that presume to say, that euery man 
shal be saued by the lawe or sect 
which he professeth, so that he be 
diligent to frame his lyfe accordyng 
to that lawe, and the light of nature. 
For holy scripture doth set out vnto 
vs onely the name of Jesus Christe, 
whereby men must be saued. 


But if all deliverance, all everlasting 


salvation, is to be referred to the secret counsel of God as 
wrought out by the all-perfect sacrifice of His Blessed Son, 
can they be right, who hold that as long as men are sincere 
“in following out their own systems, their deliberate re- 
jection of the Saviour of the world will prove no obstacle 
to their salvation'?” It is with this theory of the ration- 
alistic school of Anabaptists that the Eighteenth Article is 
concerned. 


ii, Title. The Latin title of this Article, while it was 
the same in 1553 and 1563, as given above, became in 1571, 
“De speranda externa Salute tantum in Nomine Christi.” 


quam homines professi fuerint, salutem 
illis esse sperandam, si tantum ad 
innocentiam et integritatem vite pro 
viribus enitantur juxta lumen, quod 
illis preelucet a natura infusum.” 


1 Hardwick, Hzst. Articles, p. 102, 
ed.1859. Compare Reformatio Legum, 
‘de Heeresibus,” c, 11. ‘‘ Horribilis 
est et immanis illorum audacia, qui 
contendunt in omni religione vel secta, 
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The original English, however, gave a literal translation of 
the Latin, “We must trust to obtain eternal Salvation only 
by the name of Christ?.” 


iii Language. The opening of the Article presents 
a slight difficulty by the occurrence of the word “also.” 
“They also are to be had accursed.” The explanation 
seems to be that reference is here made to the closing 
words of the Sixteenth Article, “And therefore they are 
to be condemned.” The present Article takes up the 
thread of the language there used, as though there were 
no break in the continuity of the two Articles. 


iv. The Object of the Article is to protest against the 
contention that there is no objective standard of character, 
which alone is worthy for its own sake of being the aim of . 
all human effort, and which is necessarily associated with a 
special creed to be professed* and a special discipline to be 


fulfilled’ 
first principles®, 


v. Analysis. 


To maintain such a view is to deny Christian 


The Article consists of two parts :— 


(i) A proposition which is condemned: 


1 See Hardwick, ist. Art. pp. 
298, 299 2. ed. 1859. 

2 «Sunt et illi anathematizandi,” 
1553. The “et” is retained in two 
mss. of the Latin draft of 1563. In 
1553 the English Version ran, ‘‘ They 
also are to be had accursed, and ab- 
horred.”” The latter word was dropped 
in 1563. By being ‘‘accursed” is 
meant that they are to be debarred 
from the privileges of the Church or 
excommunicated so long as they per- 
sist in their error. 

3 The notion is basedupon the fallacy 
that belief is an act or habit of the intel- 
lect merely, the intellect 2% vacuo. 
But, to begin with, there is no such 
thing as the intellect zz vacuo, and, 
next, belief is essentially moral, an act 


or habit of the moral will. Since 
will is ‘‘the expression of the man as 
he is,” belief is very reasonably to be 
defined in the same terms. See Caird, 
Lvolution of Religion, i. p. 30; Green, 
LProlegomena to Ethics, p. 158. 

4 It is the spirit that breathes in the 
well-known lines of Pope: 

“For creeds and forms let senseless 
bigots fight, 

He can’t be wrong, whose life is in 

the right.” 

5 «Tt is the one spiritual sin, which 
the Church of England anathematizes, 
because it finds its logical basis in the 
abnegation of all objective truth what- 
soever.” Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 
Pp. 259- 
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That every man may owe his eternal salvation 

to “the Law or Sect! which he professeth”; 
(ii) The reason of this condemnation: 

“For holy Scripture doth set out? unto us 
only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men must be saved.” 

vi. The View of the Article. The Article contem- 
plates a state in which a man rejects the offer of Salvation 
in Christ, when there can be no plea of invincible ignorance 
or of temperamental inability, a state, that is to say, of 
sinning against light. It does not deny the high value of 
a life lived in faithful conformity to the best that a man 
knows. Such a life of loving obedience wins the reward of 
true guidance*. But such a life is not outside the influence 
of Christ. Every act of such a life is prompted by the 
Spirit of Christ, and reflects, at least in some degree, the 
character of Christ. To hold this view is not to weaken the 
spring of Missionary enterprise. Every Missionary is, more 
or less, in the hopeful position of S. Paul at Athens, pro- 
claiming the revealed truth concerning a God already 


worshipped, albeit in much ignorance. 


1 Secta, from seco=Zo cut, denotes 
(i) A trodden or beaten path ; (ii) a way 
or mode of conduct or procedure; (iti) a 
philosophical school or sect. Comp. 
Quintil. v. 7, 35, “(Inter ‘Stoicos et 
Epicuri sectam secutos pugna perpetua 
est”; Tac. Hist. iv. 40, ‘‘ Demetrio 
Cynicam sectam professo.”’ 

2 Comp. the Latin, ‘Cum sacre 
literee tantum Jesu Christi nomen 
preedicent.” Preedicare, to be carefully 
distinguished from preedicere, =(i) 40 
cry in public, to proclaim; Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 7. 17, ‘‘Preeco predicat;” 
Cic. 2 Verr. iii. 16, 40, “Si palam 
preeco pradicasset ; ” (ii) co make known, 
or publicly declare, state, or affirm. 
Comp. Ter. Avdr. iii. 1. 7, “Si qui- 
dem heec vera praedicat ;” Czesar, Bell. 
Gall. iv. 34, ‘‘ Barbari paucitatem 


nostrorum militum suis praedicave- 
runt.” For “set out” =o proclaim 
or publish. comp. Cooper’s Thesaurus 
(1565), ‘‘Edo, to utter or put forth: 
to publish or sette abroade”’ ; ‘to se¢ée 
out in writing”; Lord Bacon, ‘‘I will 
use no other authority than that excel- 
lent proclamation se¢ out by the king 
in the first year of his reign and an- 
nexed before the Book of Common 
Prayer;” Winthrop, Ast. New Eng- 
land, i. 264, ‘The other Minister also 
set out an answer to his sermon, con- 
futing the same by many strong argu- 
ments.” 

* See Ward, Zdeal of a Christian 
Church, pp. 510 ff., for the principle 
of ‘‘true guidance in return for loving 
obedience,” which Carlyle called a 
“« prime need of man.” 
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vii. The Teaching of Scripture may be considered 
as (a) [ndirect: The Mosaic Law was a detailed revelation 


of the Divine Will. Standing upon a plane of 
its own, if any “Law or Sect” could of itself 
avail a man unto salvation, Judaism might well 
have done sot. Yet it served to reveal its own 
inability. For the Law made nothing perfect 
(Heb. vii. 19). Privilege did but increase respon- 
sibility(Rom.1i.25). There is no obedience other- 


wise than by Grace’. 


The revelation of duty is 


one thing; the fulfilment of duty is another. 


(6). Direct >” 
(i) Our Lord says 


(a) He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
Life®; but he that obeyeth not the Son shall 
not see life (John iii. 36); 

(B) L am?® the way’, and the truth, and the 


' Comp.the ov« €6Aace of Rom.ix.31. 
Israel following after the law of righte- 
ousness, did not reach the standard of 
the Law, which has only been attained 
by the perfect obedience of Christ. 
"Eg@ace. From the sense of antici- 
pating with riva (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15) 
comes that of reaching by anticipation 
of others, reaching unmolested, arriving 
at, whether (1) absolutely, as Ezra iil. 
I,2,LXX.; Dan. vii. 22, LXX., or (2) as 


here, with els, as in Dan. iv. 21, LXX.; © 


vi. 24, LXX.; Phil. iii. 16, or (3) with 
émi, as in Matt. xii. 28; 1 Thess. ii. 16. 

2 The wages of stn is death writes 
S. Paul, dut the free gift (xdpioua) of 
God ts eternal life in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Td xdpiopa Tov Ge08 Fah alwyvvos 
év Xpiorw Ignood r@ Kuply quay Rom. 
vi. 23. Comp. Bp Forbes Ox the 
Articles, p. 262. 

3 “The absolute supremacy of the 
Christian revelation as compared with 
all that went before is seen in its final 
issues of life, and incapacity for life.” 


Westcott 27 loc. 

4°O dmeddv = he that disobeyeth. 
‘* Disbelief is regarded in its activity.” 
Comp. Rom. ii. 8; xi. 30, 31; 1 Pet. 
iv. 17. ‘‘ Nothing is said of those who 
have no opportunity of coming to the 
true knowledge of Christ.” ddd. 

5 He says not “‘I reveal,” or “I 
open,” or ‘I make,” but ‘‘7 am.”’ 
‘The pronoun is emphatic, and at 
once turns the thought of the Apostles 
from a method to a Person.” West- 
cott zz foc. ‘Ego sum via, veritas, 
et vita. Sine via non itur, sine veritate 
non cognoscitur, sine vita non vivitur. 
Ego sum via quam sequi debes: veritas, 
cui credere debes: vita, quam sperare 
debes.”. Thomas 4 Kempis, De mit. 
iii, 56. For the application of the 
expression ‘“‘the Way,” to the Christian 
Faith, comp. Acts xix. 23; xxii. 4; 
XXiv. 14, 22. 

6 «The Way involves the double 
Office of Christ as doing for us what 
we cannot do, and as the power in 
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life’; no one cometh unto the Father but by 
me (John xiv. 6); 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be 


saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned* (Mark xvi. 16) ; 


(ii) Again, S. Peter says 


(y) 


In none other ts there salvation; for neither 
ts there any other name under heaven, that 
is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved (Acts iv. 12); 
(iii) Similarly S. Paul writes 
(a) Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which ts laid, which ts Fesus Christ 
(3, Cor. diis L1)s 
(8) There ts one God, one mediator also be- 
tween God and man, Himself man, Christ 
Fesus, Who gave Himself a ransom for 
all (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6); 
(iv) And also S. John writes 
The witness ts this, that God gave* unto us 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son. He 
that hath the Son hath the life’; he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not the life (1 John 
Vi lee t2), 


which we do all things, and it makes 
our work, with all its imperfections, 
coextensive with His.” Prof. Hort’s 
Hulsean Lectures, p. 201. 

1 “7 am the Life. This is the 
crowning revelation of Himself which 
our Lord makes to the soul of man. 
He does not merely show us a road or 
reveal a truth; He offers the inward 
power without which we cannot to 
any purpose follow the one or grasp 
the other.’ Liddon’s Christmastide 
Sermons, P- 34+ 


2 See R.V. marginal note on Mark 
Xvi. Q—20. : 

3 "Howxev, “gave eternal life, not hath 
given....The reference is to the historic 
facts by which this life was communi- 
cated to humanity. That which be- 
fore Christ’s coming was a great hope, 
by His coming was realised and given.” 
Westcott 27 loc. 

4°Tiye. tiv twiv =hath the life, 
which God has given. See Joh. v. 
26; x. 10; xx. 31. Comp. Westcott 
in loc. 
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vii. Conclusion. These explicit statements bear out 
the words of the Article. Without denying that the power 
of our Lord’s Incarnation and Passion may extend to many 
who have not heard His Name, it asserts that for those 
who have heard it there is salvation in none other. It 
affirms the principle expressed in our Lord’s words, // ye 
were blind, ye would have no sin; but now ye say, We see: 
your sin remaineth (John ix. 41). On the ultimate con- 
dition of many of the heathen world it pronounces no 
opinion. It simply declares that, if a man is saved at all, 
his salvation must be due not to his holding the doctrines 
of any particular school or the tenets of any special sect, 
but to the One Redeemer of the Universe, Who was and is 
alone for every child of man at once the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life®. What the Article denies is this, that a man’s 


law or sect will of ztse/f be sufficient for his salvation®, 


1 The Article is often quoted as 
harsh, just because it is not rightly 
understood. It is supposed not only 
to exclude heathen from salvation, but 
also sceptics, who are honest in their 
convictions and blameless in theirlives. 
What the Article does protest is that 
all the moral excellence of such per- 
sons is, though they know it not, due 
to Grace and to Grace alone. 

2 Andreas de Perusio, a Franciscan, 
speaking of the prospects of the Church 
in the dominions of the Great Khans, 
and especially in China, says, ‘In 
illo vasto imperio sunt gentes de omni 
natione quze sub cezelo est, et de omni 
secta, et conceditur omnibus et singulis 
vivere secundum sectam suam. Zs¢ 
enim hec opinio apud eos, seu potius 
error, quod unusguisque in sua secta 
salvatur.” Hardwick, Articles, p. 386, 
ed. 1859. 


3 It would have been a serious dif- 
ficulty if the Article had said that a 
man may not be saved zz his sect; 
what it does deny is that a man 
“shall be saved by the Law or Sect 
which he professeth, so that he be 
diligent to frame his life according to 
that Law and the light of Nature.” 
The Latin (‘‘7 Lege aut secta”) 
of 1563 may fairly be interpreted by 
the English of 1571. ‘In Acts iv. 12 
év @, translated in the Latin Article 
t quo, is rendered in the English 
whereby. The meaning is obviously 
admissible that a man may be saved 
in an imperfect religion by God’s 
mercy and Christ’s merits, though not 
in virtue of his being a faithful member 
of that sect.” Dr Jelf On the Articles, 
p. 230. F. D. Maurice, Sermon on 
the Articles, p. 48. 


GROUP. IV. 


ARTICLES XIX.— XXXIV. 


The Articles in this group deal with men as Members of the 


Church. 
(a) 


(8) 


(y) 


(8) 


They define the characteristic marks of the visible Church, 
and while acknowledging the infallibility of the Church as 
a whole, they deny the infallibility of any particular branch 
of it (Art. xix.) ; 


They next deal with (i) the authority of the Church and 
the limitations thereto (Art. xx.) ; with (ii) general Councils 
as the voice of the Church (Art. xxi.) ; and with (iii) certain 
doctrines sanctioned by Councils claiming to be general 
(Art. xxii.) ; 

They then pass on to treat (i) of the Ministers of the 
Church, their call and mission (Art. xxiii.), and the language 
proper to their ministrations (Art. xxiv.); (ii) of the 
Sacraments of the Church, first generally (Arts. xxv. and 
xxvi.), and then specially, of Holy Baptism (Art. xxvii.), and 
of the Holy Eucharist (Arts. xxviii. and xxix.), which is to 
be administered to the laity in Both Kinds (Art. xxx.) ; 


They next deal (i) with the relation of the Sacraments to 
the one sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross (Art. xxxi.); 
(ii) with the question of clerical celibacy (Art. xxxii.), with 
the power of excommunication (Art. xxxiii.), and with the 
right of particular Churches to accept, in things indifferent, 
local usages (Art. xxxiv.). 


ARTICLE XIX. 


1563. 
De Ecclesia. 


Ecclesia, Christi uisibilis est coetus 
fidelium, in quo uerbum Dei purum 
preedicatur, et sacramenta, quoad ea 
quee necessario exiguntur, iuxta Christi 
institutum recté administrantur. Sic- 
ut errauit ecclesia Hierosolymitana, 
Alexandrina et Antiochena: ita et 
errauit Ecclesia Romana, non solim 
quoad agenda et ceremoniarum ritus, 
uerum in hijs etiam que credenda 
sunt, 


i. Connection. 


I571~ 
Of the Church. 


The visible Church of Christe, is a 
congregation of faythfull men, in the 
which the pure worde of God is 
preached, and the Sacramentes be 
duely ministred, accordyng to Christes 
ordinaunce in all those thynges that 
of necessitie are requisite to the same. 

As the Church of Hierusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioche haue erred: 
so also the Church of Rome hath 
erred, not only in their liuing and 
maner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of fayth. 


The transition from the Third to the 


Fourth Group of the Articles is a natural one. After 
declaring that our everlasting salvation is to be referred 
solely to the unmerited mercy of God, and that He has 
revealed only One Person, in union with Whom is pledged 
to us deliverance from the power and guilt of sin, we are 
led to consider the subject of the Church, which is His 
Mystical Body, and as members of which we are under the 
influence of the Grace which is its vital force. 

li, Title. The Title of Article xix. has remained the 
same since the first draft in 1553. In that draft it was 
preceded by another, the old xixth, the title of which was, 
“All men are bound to keep the moral commandments of 
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the Law’.” The greater part of this Article has been 
incorporated with the present Seventh Article. } 





iii. ‘The Object of the Article is a twofold one :— 


(i). To give a definition of what constitutes a 
visible branch of the Universal or Catholic 
Church ; 

To refute the doctrine persistently urged in 
many quarters as to the infallibility and in- 


errancy of one particular portion of it, viz., the 
Church of Rome’. 


Gi) 


iv. Source. The Article is based on the Seventh 
Article of the Augsburg Confession, the language of which 
was with some considerable modification introduced into 
the Thirteen Articles of 1538. It also resembles very 
nearly the language of the Jwstitution of a Christian 
Man and similar formularies. 


v. The word Church is represented in the original 
of the New Testament by the Greek ’Exxdycia’, This 
term, which originally denoted an assembly of persons at 
Athens called out by the voice of a herald for the purpose 
of legislation, was used in the Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament to describe the entire assembly or congre- 


1 It had reference to the teaching 
of a branch of the Anabaptists, who 
“by putting forth the plea of preter- 
natural illumination, made themselves 
superior to the moral law, and circu- 
lated opinions respecting it ‘most 
evidently repugnant to the Holy Scrip- 
ture.’”” Hardwick, Hist. Articles, p. 
103, ed. 1859. 

2 This portion of the Articles finds 
a parallel in the Reformatio Legum, 
where we read, ‘‘ Etiam illorum in- 
sania legum vinculis est constringenda, 
qui Romanam ecclesiam in hujusmodi 


petra fundatam esse existimant, ut 
nec erraverit, nec errare possit ; cum 
et multi possint ejus errores ex su- 
periore majorum memoria repeti, et 
etiam ex hac nostra proferri, partim 
in his quibus vita nostra debet infor- 
mari, partim etiam in his quibus fides 
debet institui.” De Heeresibus, c. 21, 
quoted in Hardwick, Azst. Art. 
p- 387, ed. 1859. 

3 On the etymology of the English 
word Church, see /uztroduction to the 
Creeds, p. 218, n. 2, and Appendix 


II. p. 311. 
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gation of the Israelites’. The word was subsequently 
adopted by our Lord to describe the great Society’, which 
He came on earth to found, and into which He bade His 
Apostles invite members not from one nation only, namely, 
the Jewish, but from the whole world. 


vi. The Church Visible. It is remarked in the Fifth 
of the Thirteen Articles of 1538 that the word “Ecclesia,” 


Church, has two significations in Holy Scripture :— 


(a) First it denotes the congregation of all saints 
and true believers, who truly believe in Christ 
their Head, and are sanctified by His Spirit. 
“This,” it says, “is the living and truly holy 
mystical Body of Christ, but it is known to 
God alone, Who alone seeth the hearts of 


men” ; 


(8) 


Secondly it denotes “the congregation of all 


men, who have been baptized in Christ, and 
have not openly denied Christ, or been justly 


and by His word excommunicated®.” 

As a matter of fact these are but two necessary aspects 
of the one Church*, The expression “Body of Christ” used 
of the Church by S. Paul indicates the relation existing 
between the Church and the Incarnation, of which it is, in 


1 Who were called out from the 
rest of the world to bear witness to 
His Unity, to preserve His Laws, 
to keep alive the hope of redemption, 
and to exhibit the pattern of a people 
living in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. Comp. Deut. xxxi. 30; 3 Kings 
viii. 14, LXX. ; 1 Chron. xiii: 25 xxix. 
20, LXX. See also Acts vii. 38. 

2 It is used by Him for the first 
time on the occasion of S. Peter’s 
memorable confession, Matt. xvi. 18, 
and again, Matt. xviii. 17. 

3 “Keclesia preeter alias acceptiones 
in scripturis duas habet precipuas ; 
unam, qua Ecclesia accipitur pro con+ 


gregatione omnium sanctorum et vere 
fidelium, qui Christo capiti vere cre- 
dunt, et sanctificantur Spiritu ejus. 
Heec autem vivum est et vere sanctum 
Christi corpus mysticum, sed _ soli 
Deo cognitum, qui hominum corda 
solus intuetur. Altera acceptio est 
qua Ecclesia accipitur pro congrega- 
tione omnium hominum qui baptizati 
sunt in Christo et non palam abnega- 
runt Christum, nec justé et per ejus 
verbum sunt excommunicati.” Hard- 
wick, Hist. Art. p. 263, ed. 1859. 

4 See Introduction to the Creeds, 
pp. 223—238. 
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a sense, the extension. The Incarnation explains the 
Church. Our Lord's own language always points to the 
Church as being a body with a definite organization, a 
mixed character!, a human structure and a spiritual 
destiny’, The expressions “House of God,” “Household 
of God,” “ Household of Faith,” all indicate the same truth, 
and suggest a community zz the world but not of the world®. 


vii. Analysis. The Catholic Church, wherever found, 
has the characteristic of being 
“A congregation of faithful men‘, in which 


(a) The pure Word of God is preached, and 


(8) The Sacraments be duly ministered® according 
to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same®.” 


1 “Tt is certain that the Article 
confines itself to the consideration of 
the visible Church, and gives us no 
authoritative statement concerning the 
invisible Church.” Bp Browne, Ar- 
ticles, P. 453. 

2 See the Collect for All Saints’ 
Day. 

3 We find the word ‘‘ Church” 
applied in the Scriptures, sometime’ 
(i) to the whole collective body of 
Christians scattered throughout the 
world (Acts xx. 28; 1 Cor. x. 32; 
Eph. v. 23); sometimes (ii) to a 
community of Christians in a particular 
town or country, as Jerusalem (Acts 
viii. 1), Antioch (Acts xiii. 1), Ephe- 
sus (Acts xx. 17), Corinth (1 Cor. i. 
2); sometimes (iii) to a single body 
of Christians meeting or living in a 
private house, as that of Priscilla and 
Aquila (Rom. xvi. 5), that of Nymphas 
(Col. iv. 15), that of Philemon (Phil. 


4 Fidelium. Fidelis here does not 
denote, as in Classical Latin, ¢rzsty, 
faithful men (comp. Livy xxii. 37, 4, 
“‘boni fidelesque socii”), but. men 
professing faith, i.e. in our Lord 


Jesus Christ. It corresponds to such 
expressions as we find in Acts ii. 44, 
mavres 5 of morevovtes joav éml TO 
avTd: iv. 32, AnGous Tv moTetoar- 
Tow: xix. 2, éAaBere misrevoarTes: 
xix. 18, moAXol re T&v mwemicrevKéTwv. 

5 Bishop Ridley adds, as further 
distinguishing features of a Church, 
‘‘charity” and ‘‘ faithful observance 
of ecclesiastical discipline, according 
to the Word of God.”  Ridley’s 
Works Park.» Soc. Ed, p.+123% 
Nowel’s Catechism mentions besides 
sound doctrine and right use of the 
Sacraments ‘‘the use of just disci- 
pline.” 

6 That the Article does not define 
the Catholic or Universal Church, 
but rather indicates certain conditions 
necessary in order to constitute any 
given National Church a portion of 
the Universal Church, is clear from 
(a) the use of the word ‘‘Church” 
in the context as applied to National 
Churches, (8) the implied reference 
to some canonical authority supreme 
in respect alike of a ‘‘ Norma Praedi- 
cationis,” and of the administration of 
the Sacraments. 
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The Church a Visible Society. That the 


Church would form a visible company or Society is the 
uniform teaching of prophecy and of our Lord Himself. 


Thus 
(i) (@) 


(8) 


Isaiah says, /¢ shall come to pass in the latter 
days, that the mountain of the Lora’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations 
shall flow unto tt (Isai. ii. 2); 

Again, Daniel prophesies, The God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be 
left to another people; but it shall break in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall 
stand for ever (Dan. ii. 44). 


(ii) Again, our Lord speaks of the Society He was 
about to establish as a kingdom visible as any 
earthly kingdom, and He compares it to 


(2) 
(8) 


(y) 


A field in which good seed and bad grow 
together until the harvest (Matt. xiii. 2430); 

A net enclosing good and bad fish, which are 
not separated till the net is drawn ashore 
(Matt. xiii. 47—50); 

A marriage-feast, where all the guests are not 
provided with wedding-garments (Matt. xxii. 
I—I4). 


All these passages indicate that the Church, wherever 
found, is not merely a spiritual and mystical communion, 
but a visible body’ of professed believers in the Gospel 
which Christ proclaimed. 


1 “The Church is always a visible society:of men.” Hooker, Zecl. Pol, 


iii, 1, 14. 
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ix. ‘The First Mark, according to the Article, of such 
a visible body or society is that in it “the pure Word of 
God is preached.” With this Scripture agrees. For our 
Lord promised the Apostles that when the Spirit of truth 
was come, fle would guide them into all the truth’ (John xvi. 
13),and He bade them go...and mahe disciples of all the 
nations...teaching them to observe all things whatsoever He 
had commanded them (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). Hence S. Paul 
recognises it as the primary part of his Apostolic mission zo 
preach the Gospel (1 Cor. i. 17); he sternly rebukes any 
who dared to preach any Gospel other than that which 
they had received (Gal. i. 9); and he affirms that the 
Church is the pillar and ground of the truth’ (1 Tim. iii. 15). 
Now we may believe that in the Church “the pure* word of 
God is preached” wherever the main doctrines contained in 
the Holy Scriptures and the Creeds are taught. Thus the 
Church justifies her title to be an Ecclesia docens when she 
communicates to her children the truths which God has re- 
vealed respecting alike the Person, Nature, and Work of our 
Lord, and the destinies of Creation; when “she impresses 
on the intellects of men the true doctrine of Christ—by oral 
instruction, by the development of a school of theology, 
by symbolical and suggestive rites, by catechetical teach- 
ing, by preserving and interpreting Holy Writ*” For not 


1 «<The order of the original is 
remarkable; the truth in all its parts 
(THv dhjOevav waoav, according to the 
true reading).” Christ is the Way 
and the Truth. The Spirit of Truth 
leads men into the way and ¢hus ito 
all the truth. Comp. Westcott zz 
loc. 

2 Zroidos kal édpalwua THs ddnOelas, 
the pillar-and basis of the truth. 
‘Edpatwua occurs nowhere else in 
N.T. 27idov adrhy Kal édpalwua éxdde- 
cev, ws av év airy Tis adnOelas rhv 
svoracw éxovons, Theodorus. ‘‘ Were 


M. 


there no Church, there would be no 
witness, no guardian of archives, no 
basis, nothing whereon acknowledged 
truth could rest.” Bp Ellicott 2 doc. 

3 <« Pure,” i.e. (a) the written word 
as interpreted by the Universal Church, 
the guod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus of S. Vincent of Lerinum 
(Commonitorium, § 6); (6) excluding 
both the deductions of private judg- 
ment and doctrinal developments not 
implicit in Holy Scripture. 

4 Bp Forbes On the Ariicles, p. 
268. 
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merely is the abiding conviction of these truths important 
as regards the leading a holy life, and the attainment of 
salvation hereafter, but their acceptance belongs to that 
supernatural life, which, begun on earth, receives its fulness 
in the eternal world that is to come. 


x. The Second Mark of a Church visible is that 
therein “the Sacraments be duly ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance in all things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same.” For the Sacraments are essential 
to the existence of the Church. They are the ordained 
means whereby the Grace proceeding from Christ the 
Head and vitalizing the Church His Body is dispensed to 
its individual members. This is only analogous to what 
had already been recognised under the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion. God declared certain sacramental rites to be essential 
to the Old Covenant, into which by birth the Jew entered. 
Neglect of Circumcision or of the Passover involved ex- 
communication from the people of Israel (Gen. xvii. 14; 
Exod. xii. 15). Hence, when our Lord founded His 
Church, He appointed Sacraments to take the place of 
the rites of Judaism, and principally (i) Baptism’, for the 
initiation of the adult or the child into the Church’, and 
(ii) the Holy Eucharist, for maintaining the communion 
thus begun between Himself and the members of His 
mystical Body (Matt. xxviii. 19; xxvi. 26—29). The ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, under due conditions, is 


1 “That saving grace which Christ 
originally is or hath for the general 
good of His whole Church by Sacra- 
ments He severally deriveth into 
every member thereof.” Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. Vv. \vii. 5. 

2 «We receive Christ Jesus in bap- 
tism once as the first beginner, in the 
Eucharist often, as being by continual 
degrees the finisher of our life.... 
Each sacrament having both that 


which is general or common, and 
that also which is peculiar unto itself, 
we may hereby gather that the parti- 
cipation of Christ which properly 
belongeth to any one sacrament is 
not otherwise to be obtained but by 
the Sacrament whereunto it is proper.” 
Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. 

3 Strictly Circumcision was not an 
initiatory rite; aman was dorz a Jew. 
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as essential! to the existence of the Christian Church as 
Circumcision and the observance of the Passover were to 
that of the Jewish Church, and such administration was 
the custom of the Apostles and those who succeeded them 
from the earliest times. 





xi. Due Administration. The term “duly?” is ex- 
plained to mean that there are required 


(a) Not only the right matter and form, as in 
Baptism the element of water and the Name 
of the Trinity’, and as in the Holy Eucharist 
bread and wine and our Lord’s own words and 
actions4, 

But also the proper Minister, validly ordained 
and regularly commissioned, 

And “the d@zscipline of Christ,” which, although 
it be somewhat dormant, is yet part of the con- 
stitution of the Church and is expressly referred 
to in the Commination, in the Ordinal, and in 
the Order of Holy Communion. 


xii. The Second Part of the Article deals with the 
exclusive claim of one portion of the Church, viz. the 
Roman, to Divine protection against error in the definition 
of faith and morals. Here the Article does not merely 
take up a polemical position, it treats the question histori- 


(8) 
(y) 


definite words. There must be the 
proper mazerzes and the proper forma. 
As regards the minzster of this Sacra- 
ment the Church holds, as laid down 


1 Sacraments are the powerful in- 
struments of God to eternal life. For 
as our natural life consisteth ‘‘in the 
union of the body with the soul, so 


our life supernatural in the union of 
the soul with God.” Hooker, Zcc/. 
Pol. V. \ii. 1. 

2 “¢ Recte administrantur.” ‘“ Quoad 
ea qux #ecessario exiguntur, juxta 
Christi institutum.” 

3 For the water alone or the words 
alone are not sufficient. Nor must 
there be any words, but only certain 


in A.D. 1439 at the Council of Flo- 
rence, that ‘in casu necessitatis licere 
laico, seu viro, seu feminae, seu Chris- 
tiano, seu pagano baptizare, modo ad- 
sint materia, forma et intentio debita.” 
Bellarm. Ofera, De Sacr. Bapt.i. 7. 

4 See Bp Browne, p. 466; Bp 
Forbes, 269, 270. 
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cally also. Instead of barely stating that the Roman 
Church has erred, it declares that freedom from error did 
not distinguish certain even of the most ancient Churches 
of the East. It mentions the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, before it speaks of Rome at all. 
It selects these Churches, because the Church of Jerusalem 
was in historical order the mother Church of Christendom ; 
because Alexandria and Antioch were always recognized 
as standing in the first rank amongst the primitive Churches 
and being the most distinguished of those founded by 
Apostles or Apostolic men, and were in this respect on 
a par with the Church of Rome. None of these Churches 
has been immune from error any more than those spoken 
of in the Apocalypse of S. John’. 


xiii, Points of Error. The Article does not distinctly © 
state what are the errors to which allusion is made? It 
simply states that as the Patriarchates of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria have erred, so the Church of 
Rome hath erred in mode of life, ceremonial, and matters 
of faith, and therefore cannot claim immunity any. more 
than these Patriarchates. The term “living” probably 
alludes to the low moral tone and the corruptions which 
had crept into the Papal Curia in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries; the “manner of ceremonies” to the 
denial of the chalice to the laity, and the superstitious 
veneration of relics and images; and the “matters of 


1 Thus the Church of Ephesus is 
charged with having left her first love 
(Rev. ii. 4); the Church of Pergamum 
with holding the doctrine of Balaam 
and of the Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 14, 
15); the Church of Thyatira with 
tolerating the errors of the woman 
Fezebel, and with moral deterioration 
(Rev. ii. 20); the Church of Sardis 
‘with having 2o works of hers fulfilled 
before God (Rev. iii. 2); the Church 


of Laodicea with being mezther cold 
nor hot, but lukewarm, and deserving 
to be spewed out of the mouth of her 
Lord (Rev. iii. 16). 

* The Article only speaks in general 
terms. It is sufficient for its purpose 
to state, as an historical fact, that 
each of these Churches has from time 
to time been so infected by error as to 
vitiate any exclusive claim on its part 
to Divine protection. 
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faith’” to certain tenets which, during the Middle Ages, 
had become matters of pious belief in the Western Church, 
and which were in due course embodied in the Tridentine 
Catechism. But whatever be the object of the Article, 
whether to state that the corruptions which had crept in 
were the ground of the need of a Reformation, or to 
protest against the claim to infallibility by itself on the 
part of the Roman Church, in neither case is it denied 
that the Church Universal is Divinely protected against 
error. The fact that practical corruptions had crept in 
was virtually owned in the Roman Church by the attempts 
at reform, which had been instituted again and again, but, 
until the Council of Trent, without much effect. 


xiv. The Notes of the Church, as expressed in the 
Nicene Creed, are Unity, Holiness, Catholicity and Aposto- 
licity. The first two may be viewed in two aspects. The 
Unity of the Church is oljective and necessary in that the 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ; it is swdjecteve and 
contingent in that it may be violated by human perverse- 
ness in heresy and in schism. The same great fact of the 
Church’s relation to its Divine Head constitutes its objective 
and zecessary Holiness; and again, its Holiness is subjective 
and contingent as being a state of individuals liable to moral 
lapse. Concerning the Catholicity and Apostolicity of the 
Church the Article has said something. We may add that 
the Church is Catholic, as being a corporate body entrusted 
with a mission to all mankind; that it is Apostolic, as 
having been built, as regards its constitution, its faith and 
its morals, upon the conduct and teaching of the Apostles. 
1 By “matters of faith” it is not See Bp Browne Ox the Articles, p. 
intended to express Articles of the 467. 
Creeds, or the fundamental doctrines 2 See Pusey’s “zrentcon, pp. 33, 


in them. To reject these would in- 34. 
volve heresy and not merely error. 


ARTICLE XOX 


1563. 
De Ecclesia autoritate. 


Habet Ecclesia Ritus statuendi ius, 
et in fidei controuersijs autoritatem, 
quamuis Ecclesiz non licet quicquam 
instituere, quod verbo Dei scripto 
aduersetur, nec unum scripture locum 
sic exponere potest, ut alteri contra- 
dicat. Quare licet Ecclesia sit diuin- 
orum librorum testis et conseruatrix, 
attamen vt aduersus eos nihil decer- 
nere, ita preeter illos nihil credendum 
de necessitate salutis debet obtrudere. 


1571. 
Of the aucthoritie of the Church. 


The Church hath power to decree 
Rites or Ceremonies, and aucthoritie 
in controuersies of fayth: And yet it 
is not lawfull for the Church to 
ordayne any thyng that is contrarie 
to Gods worde written, neyther may 
it so expounde one place of scripture, 
that it be repugnaunt to another. 
Wherefore, although the Churche be 
a witnesse and a keeper of holy writ: 
yet, as it ought not to decree any 


thing agaynst the same, so besides 
the same, ought it not to enforce any 
thing to be beleued for necessitie of 
saluation. 


i. Connection. Having dealt with the marks dis- 
tinguishing a Branch of the Church visible, the Twentieth 
Article proceeds to deal with the authority of the Church 


in matters of ritual or ceremony, and also in controversies 
of faith. 


ii, Title and Language. Though the Title of the 
Article has never been altered, the language has undergone 
considerable change since the first draft in 1553. As then 
drawn up, it lacked the first clause altogether, and began 
with the words, “It is not lawful for the Church, to ordain 
anything, that is contrary to God’s word written.” The 
first clause was lacking not only in the first draft of 1553, 
but also in the first draft of the Elizabethan Articles of 
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1563, and it is not found in the Parker MSS. of the Articles 
preserved in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge’. 

iii, ‘The First Clause. In the reign of Charles I. the 
controversy respecting the first clause assumed serious pro- 
portions. One of the charges brought by the Puritans 
against Archbishop Laud was that he had inserted it on 
his own account, and in self-defence he was obliged to 
bring forward an attested copy of the original draft from 
the records of Canterbury, which had long existed in the 
archives of S. Paul’s Cathedral, and which records after- 
wards perished in the Great Fire of London in 1666’. 
The Parker MSS., however, though of great authority, 
do not present us with the final draft of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but with an earlier draft while they were in 
process of completion, and before the royal assent was 
given. Before that assent was accorded this clause ‘was 
added, and was taken by Archbishop Parker from the 
Confession of Wiirtemberg, whence, as we have seen, most 


1 See Hardwick, Hist. Articles, pp. 
141 sqq., ed. 1859. The clause ‘zs 
found (1) in an early Latin draft of 
the Articles, among the Elizabethan 
State Papers, where it was inserted 
by the same hand, after the draft 
itself was made, so as to fill exactly 
one line. (2) In the Zatim Edition 
of Reynold Wolfe, 1563, as expressly 
authorised by the Queen. (3) In two 
or more English editions of Jugge and 
Cawood in 1571. (4) In six or more 
English editions from 1581 to 1628; 
and in all subsequent copies. (5) In 
the transcript made in 1637 from an 
original copy of the Articles, as de- 
posited in the registry of the See of 
Canterbury.” Hardwick, p. 145, ed. 
1859. 

2The testimony of that record 
was produced upon the trial of arch- 
bishop Laud, in the most open and 


explicit manner, at a time when it was 
perfectly accessible to his accusers, or 
rather was in the hands of his in- 
furiated enemies, and yet ‘not one of 
them ever ventured to question the 
truth of the assertions, or attempted 
to invalidate the proof on which his 
defence had rested.’” Hardwick, pp. 
146 sq., quoting Brztesh Critic, 1829, 
p- 96. Heylin writes, ‘‘ Having occa- 
sion to consult the records of Con- 
vocation, I found this controverted 
clause, verbatim, in these following 
words; ‘Habet ecclesia ritus statuendi 
jus et in fidei controversiis authorita- 
tem.” Examen Historicum, pp- 1445 
148. The language of this contro- 
verted clause is analogous to that em- 
ployed by the Wiirtemberg theologians, 
“‘Credimus et confitemur quod...heec 
Ecclesia habeat jus judicandi de omni- 
bus doctrinis.” De Ecclesia. 
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of the additions made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
were derived. 


iv. The Object of the Article is twofold :— 


(1) 


(2) 


To check the waywardness of the Anabaptists, 
who in their zeal against ritual went so far as 
to deny that the Church had any authority 
whatsoever in matters of ceremonial’; 

To discountenance extravagant notions as to 
the authority of the Church held by the ex- 
treme Medizval School. 


v. Analysis. In its present shape the Article affirms 
three points :— 


(4) 


That “the Church hath power to decree Rites 
or Ceremonies®”; 


(8) That she hath “authority in Controversies of 


(y) 


Faith” ; 
That she is “a witness and a keeper of holy 
Writ.” 


But this authority is limited by two conditions :— 


(2) 
(2) 


The Church must not “ordain anything that is 
contrary to God’s Word written” ; 


2 

She must not “enforce anything to be believed 
for necessity of Salvation” besides the Word 
written. 


vi. The First Point. When the Article lays it down 
that “the Church hath power to decree Rites or Ceremo- 
nies,” it does not of course refer to anything which admit- 
tedly affects the validity of the Sacraments. Not that the 


1 See Hardwick, H7s¢. Art. pp. ror, English version, do not appear in the 


102. 


original Latin edition, nor in the copy, 


2 “Ffabet Ecclesia Ritus [sive ceere- alluded to above, which Heylin found 
monias]statuendijus.” The two words amongst the records of Convocation. 
in brackets, though represented in the 
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Church has had no voice in deciding what does and what 
does not belong to the esse of the Sacraments, but that 
such points are regarded as once for all and finally settled ; 
they belong, as it were, to the very bedrock of the Church. 


But short 


of this there are other concerns with regard to 


which we may consider 


(2) 


(8) 


(a) The authority of the Church Universal; 
(8) The authority of local Churches. 


If, as may be shown, the Church Universal has 
authority to define the symbolical expression of 
matters of faith, @ fortiori it has authority to 
regulate and to enforce matters of external 
order and of discipline, some of them fer- 
manently, according to principle, others of them 
temporarily, according to expediency. Probably 
it will always be a more or less open question as 
to the points which fall under each category. 


The authority of local Churches in such matters 
is limited by the obligation of reference to that 
of the Church Universal. Thus a point which 
has quite definitely been settled by the latter 
may not be disputed by a local Church. On 
the other hand, when the judgment of the 
Church Universal is admittedly doubtful, or 
when a question has been deliberately left open, 
then the local Church is, so far, unfettered. 


Under the Old Covenant we have, in the institution of 
the Feasts of Purim (Esth. ix. 26—28) and of Dedication 


(1 Macc. 
authority 


iv. 52—59), instances of the exercise of an 
analogous to that contemplated by the Article. 


Thus also in Apostolic times were decided such questions 
as the veiling of women in the Christian assemblies (1 Cor, 
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xi. 4—16), their silence at public worship and exhortation 
(1 Cor. xiv. 34), and the due procedure at the celebration 
of the Agape and of the Liturgy (1 Cor. xi. 16)!, as against 
those disposed to be contentious. 


vii. The Second Point. But the Church has also 
“authority in Controversies of Faith?” That the Church 
Universal should have the power to distinguish truth from 
error, to settle disputes concerning the Faith, and to formu- 
late in technical language the results of her deliberations is 
at least reasonable, if we accept the reality of Pentecost. 
This power is pledged to the Church by the terms in 
which our Lord promised to send the Holy Ghost (John 
Xvi. 12—14); it is foreshadowed by His words to S. Peter 
concerning the power of the Keys (Matt. xvi. 17—19); it 
is implied in His last commission to make disciples of all the 
nations (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20)4; finally, it has been actually 
tested in history from the days of the Apostles onwards, 
The power thus entrusted was exercised (a) [ndividually 
by the Apostles, and (8) Collectively by the Church:— 


(1) Lndividually :— 


As when S. Paul charged the Ephesian elders 
to feed the Church of God and guard it against 


1 Hi 6€ ris Soke? pirdveckos elvar, Hucis 
To.avTny cuvyPeav ovK exomev, ovdEe ab 
éxkAnoiat Tod. Oeob, 1 Cor. xi. 16. On 
this verse see Bp. Andrew’s Sermons, 
li. p. 404. The Apostle here inti- 
mates ‘‘that none of the Churches of 
God, either those which he had not 
founded or those properly his own, 
allow such procedure in their ecclesi- 
astical usages.”” Godet 27 oc. 

2 The power of the Church to 
decree Rites or Ceremonies is allow- 
ed to the smallest Diocese, but her 
authority in Controversies of Faith is 
capable of no such delegation; when 
a National or Provincial or Diocesan 


Church deals with ‘Controversies of 
Faith,” her standard is not mere local 
Use, but the dogmas of the Universal 
Church. 

3 “Peter is to have the duties and 
powers, not of the master of the house 
—that Christ is and remains—but of 
the steward...What is here first, 
according to S. Matthew’s account, 
only promised to Peter, was after the 
Resurrection bestowed upon him, at 
the third appearance of Jesus.” Dél- 
linger, First Age of the Church, i. 

8 


p- 48. 
* See also John xxi. 15 sqq. 
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false teachers (Acts xx. 28—30)*; when he bade 
Timothy guard that which had been committed 
unto him® (1 Tim. vi. 20), and hand on the 
treasure of truth zo faithful men, who should be 
able to teach others also (2 Tim. ii. 2); when he 
wrote to Titus to hold to the faithful word which 
was according to the teaching (Titus i. 9); 


Collectively :— 

As when the Council of Jerusalem decided 
that the Gentiles needed not to enter the 
Church by the gate of Judaism, speaking of 
its judgment as that of the Holy Ghost; and 
as when the Six Ccumenical Councils’ defined 
the faith concerning the Trinity in Unity and 
the Incarnation, denying heresy in terms of the 
metaphysical philosophy to which it appealed 
for its support. 


(2) 


Thus the Church is authorized to give judgment in 
matters of faith, and has a promise of the Divine guidance 
in so doing. 


viii. The Third Point. But the Church is also, as the 
Article next proceeds to declare, “a witness and a keeper of 
holy Writ.” This is in strict analogy with the function of 
the Jewish Church. Under the Old Testament Dispensa- 
tion the Elect Nation was charged with the custody of the 
113 sqq. E. T. 1877. 

2 Thy mapabixny =the deposit. Comp. 


R.V., margin. 
3 “The Council of Nice was as- 


1 The prerogatives of the Apostolate 
were derived directly from God; they 
ceased to exist with the death of 
the last of the original recipients of 


them; one of these prerogatives was 
the zdividual, as distinct from the 
collective exercise of ‘‘authority in 
Controversies of Faith” over the Uni- 
versal Church. Comp. Dollinger, 
First Age of the Church, ii. pp. 97; 


sembled for the deciding of the con- 
troversy of Arius, and the time of the 
celebrating of Easter, the first of which 
was clearly a controversy of faith, the 
other a mere rite or ceremony.” Bp. 
Beveridge on the Articles. 
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oracles of God (Rom. iii. 2)!,and every Sabbath the Scriptures 
were read in the Synagogues (Acts xv. 21). ‘So to the 
Christian Church the Scriptures of the New Testament are 
entrusted as a sacred deposit to guard and to keep. How 
she did this in early times we have already seen*, Existing, 
as she did, in full vitality before any of the Books of the 
New Testament were written®, she carefully distinguished 
them from the spurious writings, which might have taken 
their place; she collected the accepted writings into a 
Canon‘; she drew the line between those she deemed to 
be profo-canonical, and others which she only recognized 
as being deutero-canonical. Since then she has continued 
to read the Scriptures in her assemblies; to translate them 
into the vernacular tongue of many of her children; to 
place them in their hands; to instruct from them by 
preaching and catechising; and to foster a reverence 
for them as the “ving oracles of God. Thus the Church 
has proved herself “a witness and a keeper of holy 


Writ.” 


1’EmiorevOnoay Ta Nbyta Tod Ocod. 
For a similar use of Adyua comp. Psl. 
xi. 7 LXX., ra Adyia Kvplov Adyra 
ayvd; Acts vii. 38, ds édéfaro Adya 
(Gvra dotva nuiv; Heb. v.12, 7& orot- 
Xela THs dpxjs Tey Noylwy Tod Ocod. 

“The Old Testament passed from 
the Jewish into the Christian Church 
as a sacred document, henceforth hers 
of right, which bore witness to Christ 
and His Church, and which both had 
been fulfilled and would be further 
fulfilled through Him, and the institu- 
tion He founded.” Dédllinger, Church 
of the First Age, i. p. 240. 

2 See above, Article vi. “If the 
Church had not carefully guarded the 
Scriptures at first, they would have 
been scattered and lost, and spurious 
writings would have partially taken 
the place of the true.” Bp Browne, 


P. 474: 


3 Moreover they were written for 
those who were already members of 
the Church, and had received her 
primary instruction. Comp. Lukei. 4; 
Heb. v. 12. 

4 “Mere historical evidence will 
show that S. John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel, and that S. Paul wrote the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. On the 
other hand we want something more 
than mere historical evidence to justify 
the position of the anonymous Epistle 
to the Hebrews within the Canon. 
Thus the Books of the New Testament 
will not stand alone either (i) in their 
entirety, or (ii) as all inspired, apart 
from the witness of the Church of 
which they form a part and to whose ’ 
antecedent authority they themselves 
testify.” See Gore’s Rom. Cath. 
Cliims, p. 56 n. 


ix. The Limiting Clauses. 
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But the Article contains 


two important limiting clauses respecting the Authority of 
the Church :— 


(«) 


(8) 


“Tt is not lawful for the Church to ordain any- 
thing that is contrary to God’s Word written, 
neither may it so expound one place of Scrip- 
ture, that it be repugnant to another’.” The 
authority of the Church is so far not an unlimited 
and independent authority that the truth, to 


which she bears witness, comes from God, and 
not from her. God is the legislator, and the 
Scriptures contain the code of laws which He 
has ordained. Whatsoever authority, therefore, 
the Church possesses cannot be superior to 
God Himself. Her position is subordinate to 
Him, and she cannot ordain anything contrary 
to His Word written, nor wrest Scripture to 
justify her in so doing’. 
Moreover “besides the same (holy Writ) it 
(the Church) ought not to enforce anything to 
be believed for necessity of Salvation.” This 
limitation applies especially to doctrine, and is 
almost a repetition of part of the Sixth Article*. 


1 The limitation carries with it a 
strong view of the fosz¢ive functions 
of the Church. ‘‘If the Church may 
not expound one place in Scripture 
that it be contrary to another, this 
limitation implies that the Church is 
the expounder as well as the keeper 
and witness of Scripture.” Liddon, 
Life of Pusey, i. p. 336, quoting 
Pusey’s Wecessity of Theological Learn- 
ing, especially in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

2 Bp Browne, p. 480. A Canon of 
the Convocation, which imposed on 
the clergy subscription to the Articles, 
directs preachers ‘‘to be careful that 


they never teach aught in a sermon to 
be religiously held and believed by the 
people, except what is agreeable to 
the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments, and what the Catholic 
Fathers and ancient Bishops have 
collected from that same doctrine.” 

3 The limitation of the powers of 
the Church ‘‘is involved in the idea of 
its being under the real and not the 
imaginary government of a Divine 
Eead, who can and will call it to 
account, if it mistakes its functions or 
forgets its responsibilities.” F. D. 
Maurice oz the Articles, p. 51- 
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The function of the Church is not to reveal 
truth, but to guard the truth revealed, and to 
hold fast what she has received. Her position 
is that of a witness to and a teacher of the faith 
which was once for all delivered unto the saints 
(Jude 3). Her authority is so far “ ministerial 
and declaratory, not absolute or supreme?.” 
The Holy Scriptures are the sole Charter of 
the Faith; the Church is the interpreter, and 
her vocation is to unfold the old, not to reveal 
new truth’, 


x. Development. The question of Development is 
one of terms. If, by Development, is intended the natural 
growth which characterizes every healthy organism, then 
the Church is continually developing. Such Develgpment 
is part of her life. The Church never ceases to assimilate 
from her surroundings all that, from its affinity to herself, 
is capable of being so treated. But the Church can thus 
assimilate and express in doctrine, in worship or in dis- 
cipline, nothing which is not already potentially her own. 
Ultimately, dogmatic definition is the explicit statement 
that the Church has, in some direction, claimed her own. 
When the Church was developing her complete doctrine 
concerning the Incarnation, really she was, step by step, 
claiming for herself such great facts as the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Creation and the Des- 
tination of the World®. 


1 Bp Browne Ox the Articles, p. 480. thing absolutely outside the concrete 


2 “Interpretem Scripturze Ecclesiam 
agnoscimus, et plerasque res in Scrip- 
turis non expressas ab ea definiri fate- 
mur. Sed id simul affirmamus, opor- 
tere Ecclesiam sequi in utroque Scrip- 
turarum authoritatem.” Bucer, quoted 
by Hardwick, p. 338, ed. 1859. 

3 Harnack remarks that ‘the whole 
fabric of ecclesiastical Christology is a 


personality of Jesus,’’ but he is con- 
strained to add, ‘historical considera- 
tions nevertheless enable us not only 
to explain its origin, but also even to 
justify, in a certain degree, the way in 
which it was formulated.” Exactly; 
itis “Justified” by “historical conside- 
rations.” Harnack, What zs Chris- 
tianilty? E.T. p.231. Ed. rgor, 
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1563. 


Conciliorum  Gene- 
valium. 


De autoritate 


Generalia Concilia sine iussu et 
uoluntate principum congregari non 
possunt, et vbi conuenerint, quia ex 
hominibus constant, qui non omnes 
spiritu et uerbis! Dei reguntur, et 
errare possunt, et interdum errarunt, 
etiam in hijs que ad normam pietatis 
pertinent: ideo que ab illis constitu- 
untur, ut ad salutem necessaria, neque 
robur habent, neque autoritatem, nisi 
ostendi possint é sacris literis esse 
desumpta. 


i. Title and Language. 
has been uniform since the first draft in 1553. 
text itself there is one important variation. 


1571. 


Of the aucthoritie of generall Coun- 
selles. 


Generall Counsels may not be 
gathered together without the com- 
maundement and wyll of princes. 
And when they be gathered together 
(forasmuche as they be an assemblie 
of men, whereof all be not gouerned 
with the spirite and word of God) 
they may erre, and sometyme haue 
erred, euen in thinges parteynyng 
vnto God. Wherfore thinges or- 
dayned by them as necessary to sal- 
uation, haue neyther strength nor 
aucthoritie, vnlesse it may be declared 
that they be taken out of holy Scrip- 
ture. 


The Title of this Article 
But in the 
In 1553 after 


the words “may err, and sometimes have erred,” the clause 
ran “not only in worldly matters, but also in things pertain- 


ing unto God.” 
1563. 


ii, Object and Analyses. 


is a threefold one :— 


The words in italics were omitted in 


The object of the Article 


(1) To set forth the channel or organ, through 


1 The Parker MS. of 1563 reads 
thus, with however the correction by 
a later hand from ‘‘verbis” into 


“verbo.” Comp, Hardwick, p. 303, 


ed. 1859. 
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which the voice and judgment of the Church 
receive expression, viz. General Councils ; 

To vindicate the right of the Civil Authority to 
gather them together ; 


(2) 
(3) To lay it down that, even when so gathered 
together, 


(a2) “They may err, and sometimes have erred”; 
(4) That in matters necessary to salvation their 
decrees “have neither strength nor authority, 
unless it may be declared that they be taken 


out of holy Scripture.” 


iii. The New Testament furnishes a distinct pre- 
cedent in principle for Church Councils. In the Acts of the 
Apostles we find “the Apostles and Elders'” meeting 
together to consider solemnly the question of imposing or 
not imposing circumcision on the Gentile converts. The 
Apostles and Elders formally deliberate, and issue the 
decree, which goes forth in the name of the whole body, 
and is cordially accepted by the Church (Acts XV. )% 


iv. Diocesan and Provincial Councils were, there- 
fore, modelled on this precedent, and were summoned 
from time to time, especially during the Third Century, for 
determining matters of doctrine and discipline. Thus 
Victor held a council at Rome, A.D. 196, respecting the 
keeping of Easter, and in the same year other Councils 


1 Tt is “the Apostles and Elders” 
who come together to consider the 
matter (Acts xv. 6). Yet. may rd 
mhHGos are present (zd. 12), but as 
listening. It is ‘‘the Apostles and 
Elders with the whole Church” who 
make the decree (2d. 22). Prof. Hort’s 
Judaic Christianity, p. 68. 


® This Council is unique in the fact 
that Apostles were actually present at 
it, but we may not therefore infer that 
it is unique in the fact that its delibera- 
tions were Divinely directed and its 
judgment was that of the Holy Spirit. 
See Smith’s Dect. Christian Antigui- 
ties, 1. 474, db. 
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were summoned in other places on the same subject. 
Cyprian held several councils at Carthage between A.D. 25 3 
and 255 on the vexed question of the treatment of the 
lapsed and the rebaptism of heretics. Councils were also 
held at Antioch, A.D. 264, 265, respecting the heretical 
teaching of Paul of Samosata, 


v. The first Gicumenical Council was summoned 
in A.D. 325 by the Emperor Constantine at Nica, and con- 
sisted entirely of Bishops of the Roman Empire, who owed 
allegiance to the Emperor’. It met to deal with the Arian 
heresy. (2) In A.D. 381 the Council of Constantinople was 
summoned by the Emperor Theodosius to deal with the 
opinions of Macedonius. (3) In A.D. 431 the Council of 
Ephesus was summoned by Theodosius II. to condemn the 
Nestorian heresy. (4) In A.D. 451 the Council of Chalcedon, 
suggested and requested by Leo the Great, was actually 
summoned by the Emperor Marcianus to condemn the 
heresy of Eutyches. (5) In A.D. 553 the second Council 
of Constantinople was summoned by the Emperor Justinian, 
and confirmed the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
(6) In A.D. 680 the third Council of Constantinople was 
summoned by the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, and 
condemned the Monothelite heresy. These six are the 
only Councils, which have been acknowledged by the 
Universal Church. The fifth and sixth, however, have not 
been quite so universally esteemed as the first four, of 
which Gregory the Great was wont to say that “he rever- 
enced them as he did the four Evangelists*.” 


1 The term ‘‘ Ecumenical Council” 
first occurs in Euseb. Vit. Constantin. 
iii. 6, and again in Concil. Constantin. 
A.D. 381, it denoted a Council ‘‘zodizs 
orbis” (S. Aug. de Bapt. c. Don. i. 
4), a ‘*plenarium universe ecclesiz ” 
(S. Aug. ZZis¢. 162), as distinguished 
from a Council. ‘‘provinciarum,” or 


M. 


“*regionum.” 

2 Gregor. Epist. ad Foann. Con- 
stantinop. Episc. Epp. Lib i. c. 24. 
On the acknowledgment of the first 
four General Councils by the law of 
England see Hooker, Zec?. Fo. VIII. 
iis 17. 
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vi. In the first three Centuries no Council was held 
which has been accepted as CEcumenical. Controversies 
concerning the Faith had not yet reached the stage at 
which it was possible to deal with them by way of Conciliar 
definition. But in Arianism heresy assumed an aggressive 
attitude and a dogmatic tone hitherto unknown to it. 
Moreover, then, for the first time, the Roman Empire was 
subject to a man who was a Christian and a protector of 
the Church, who could summon all Bishops and compel 
their attendance. When the Empire was divided, and its 
Eastern portion separated from the West, and later still, 
when Europe was split up into several nationalities, each 
having its own sovereign, and each speaking, ‘more or less, 
its own language, the question arose, Who could summon a 
General Council? The power to do this was claimed by 
the Bishop of Rome, as possessing an universal dominion 
over the Church of Christ by virtue of his succession to the 
Primacy of S. Peter, and he began to exercise the power, 
hitherto enjoyed only by the Emperors, of calling together 
General Councils of the Church. 


vii. Power claimed by the Pope. But whereas, 
when Emperors summoned such Councils, all parts of 
Christendom obeyed, it was not so when the Pope claimed 
to exercise the same authority. The bishops, indeed, of 
the Roman obedience, felt bound to obey the summons, 
but the bishops of the ancient patriarchates of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, refused to assemble at the 
command of the Patriarch of the West?. The compilers 
of the Article remembered the early Councils and the later 
Roman claims, and were also influenced, doubtless, by the 
strong feeling of the day with regard to the authority of 
the Crown in matters ecclesiastical. For when the Pope 


1 Sce Bp Browne Ox the Articles, p. 485. 
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called the Council of Trent, the English bishops and 
Convocation refused to acknowledge his right to 


summon it, holding that “neither the Bishop of Rome, 
nor any one prince of what state, degree, or preeminence 
soever he be, may by his own authority call, indict, or 
summon any General Council without the express consent, 
assent, and agreement of the residue of Christian princes?.” 


viii/ Councils may err. When the Article asserts 
that, even when Councils are gathered together, they may 
err and have erred, it has been observed that this must 
be understood of General Councils “that pass for such?” 
The Councils summoned by the Pope, and acknowledged 
by the Churches of the Roman obedience’, were commonly 
regarded as General Councils at the time the Articles were 
drawn up, as they are now in the Roman Communion. 
But the decrees of any Council, however at the time it 
may be representative of the Church, have not Gicumenical 
authority, until they have been endorsed by the consent of 
Catholic Christendom. Otherwise they have no justifica- 
tion for their claim to such authority. 


ix. Supremacy of Scripture. When General Councils 
are gathered together, to what standard do they refer? 
The answer was symbolized in ancient times by placing a 
copy of the Holy Gospels on a throne in the midst of the 


1 See the Judgment of Convocation 
respecting General Councils in the 
Appendix to Cranmer’s Works, vol. iv. 
p- 258. Inthe sixteenth century ‘‘it 
became more and more evident to 
the English princes and the English 
people that they must take their own 
ground. They had no choice. They 
could not hope to reform their Church 
by the help of foreigners. They must 
give up allegiance to their Sovereigns, 
they must give up their faith that 
Christ had called England to be a 
Church, if they made the attempt.” 


F. D. Maurice, Serm. on the Articles, 


Deyo 

2 Bishop Burnet quoted by Bishop 
Browne ox the Articles, p. 490. 

3 The Councils allowed as General 
by the Latin Church are the First 
Council of Lateran A.D. 1123; the 
Second Lateran A.D. 1139; the Third 
Lateran A.D. 1179; the Fourth La- 
teran A.D. 1215; Lyons A.D, 1245; 
Lyons A.D. 1274; Vienna A.D. 1311; 
Constance A.D. 1414; Basle A.D. 
1431; Florence A.D. 14393 Fifth 
Lateran A.D. 1512; ‘Trent A.D. 1546. 
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assembly, as a type of the source whence all true doctrine 
came. It was always assumed in the early ages that the 
duty of a Council was, not to propound new objects of 
belief, but to declare what had been the truth from the 
beginning) A Council must witness to a continuous tradi- 
tion, and give authority to its enunciation, but it cannot 
teach anything as of divine faith, which it does not trace 
up to the Holy Scriptures’, The language of the Council 
of Carthage, A.D. 348, when it declares that it makes its 
decrees “ mindful of the Divine precepts, and of the magis- 
terial authority of the Divine Scriptures,’ enunciates an 
important principle which applies to all Councils, When 
the decrees of a Council come forth, if they concern things 
necessary to salvation, we should esteem them to “have 
neither strength nor authority,” until they have been com- 
pared with and can be declared to be taken out of Holy 
Scripture, But when the Church is satisfied that they 
have this authority, and has fully received them, then they 
assume the form of “judgments of the Church” concern- 


ing the doctrines of Scripture‘, 


1 See Jntroduction to the Creeds, 
p- 26, and also p. 175, n. 

2 Bp Forbes om the Articles, p. 
298. Hooker speaks of General 
Councils as ‘‘those reverend, religious, 
and sacred consultations...... a thing 
whereof God’s own blessed Spirit was 
the author; a thing practised by the 
holy Apostles themselves; a thing 
always afterwards kept and observed 
throughout the world; a thing never 
otherwise than most highly esteemed 
of, till pride, ambition, and tyranny 
began by factious and vile endeavours 
to abuse that divine invention unto 
the furtherance of wicked purposes.” 
Licel. Pol. 1. X. 14. 

8 A General Council is not a ne- 
cessity. It was impossible from one 
set of causes for the first three hundred 
years, but all through that period 


This was the case with 


men like Irenzeus and Tertullian were 
not prevented from arriving at the 
mind of the Church by the comparison 
of traditions. ‘The judgment of the 
Church diffusive,” says Mr Wilber- 
force, ‘‘is no less binding than that of 
the Church collective.” Principles of 
Church Authority, p. 77, quoted by 
Gore, Roman Catholic Claims, p. 52. 

4 By Svat.i. Eliz. c. 1, the Commis- 
sioners, in their judgment of heresies 
were enjoined to adhere in the first 
place, to the authority of the Canonical 
Scriptures; secondly to the decisions 
of the first four General Councils; 
and thirdly to the decision of any other 
General Council, founded on the ex- 
press and plain words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. See Hardwick, p. 388, ed. 1859. 
The ultimate decision as to the uni- 
versally binding force of Conciliar 
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the first four General Councils. They put forth their 
decisions as their interpretation of the Word of God. All 
Christendom received these interpretations as sound and 
true, and from that day to this they have been admitted 
by the Catholic Church as true Articles of Faith’. 


Decrees, and thus as to the Gécume- 
nical character of the Council whose 
they are, rests with the educated in- 
stinct of the Church; it is a matter 
for the consensus post of Christendom ; 
what is permanent and adequate fer- 
sists, what is transitory and inade- 
quate passes away. 

1 See Palmer Ox the Church, Part 
iv. ch. 8. ‘*While the Church is in 
her present condition,...we must con- 
tent ourselves with Councils less than 
CEcumenical though resting on their 
basis, and it is quite possible that it 
was not intended in God’s Providence, 
that the formulation of Cicumenical 


dogmas should go beyond defining 
the basis of the Christian faith and 
life, as it is given in the Creeds. The 
imposition of a dogma as a condition 
of communion is a necessary evil, 
which should be kept within the 
smallest limits possible in view of the 
Church’s safety ; and a Church shows 
her life not by creating new dogmas, 
but by living on the old faith, and 
‘commending it to every man’s con- 
science’ by rendering it intelligible in 
view of new needs to new genera- 
tions of men.” Gore’s Rom. Cath. 
Claints, p. 53 


ARTICLE 


1563. 
De Purgatorio. 


Doctrina Romanensium de Purga- 
torio, de Indulgentijs, de veneratione 
et adoratione tum Imaginum tum Re- 
liquiarum, nec non de _ inuocatione 
Sanctorum, res est futilis, inaniter 
conficta, et nullis Scripturarum testi- 
monijs innititur, imo verbo Dei con- 
tradicit. 


XXII. 


Ds qile 
Of Purgatorie. 


The Romishe doctrine concernyng 
purgatorie, pardons, worshipping and 
adoration as well of images, as of 
reliques, and also inuocation of 
Saintes, is a fonde thing, vainly in- 
uented, and grounded vpon no war- 
rantie of Scripture, but rather repug- 
naunt to the worde of God. 


i. Connection. In the previous Article it has been 
laid down that even in the case of General Councils their 
decrees must be shewn to be in accordance with Holy 
Scripture. In the present Article a protest is raised 
against certain popular abuses which had assumed serious 
proportions during the later Middle Ages and which are 
declared to be “grounded upon no warranty of Scripture,” 
but to be “rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 


ii. Title. The abuses alluded to fall under three 
heads. They concern (a) the Intermediate State, (0) the 
use of Images and Relics, and (c) the prayers of Saints 
Departed. But it is to be noticed that only one of these 
subjects, viz., that of Purgatory, is mentioned in the Title, 
which has been uniform since 1553, while all relate-not so 
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much to the Church Militant as to the Church Expectant. 
Two important variations in the text must not be passed 
over. In 1553 the Article began with the words “The 
doctrine of School Authors!.” This: term was altered in 
1563 to “The Romish Doctrine?” Further, in the XLV 
Articles of 1552 the words “de precatione pro defunctis” 
occurred after the word “ purgatorio.” Their omission in 
1553, owing to the influence of Cranmer, is evidence of the 
anxiety of the compilers not to condemn the Catholic 
doctrine concerning prayer for the Blessed Dead, as uni- 
versally taught in the Liturgies of the Church. 


iii. Object and Analysis. The object of the Article 
then, is to condemn the subtilities and abuses of extreme 
Medizvalists respecting the subjects which it specifies, 
and it affirms that their doctrine is (1) “A fond® thing 


1 Scholasticorum  Doctrina. The 
Scholastic Divines systematized Di- 
vinity by the application to it of the 
reigning philosophy of Aristotle. The 
most celebrated were: (1) Albertus 
Magnus, a Dominican friar, who died 
A.D. 1280; (2) S. Bonaventura, the 
Seraphic Doctor, A.D. 1221—12793 
(3) S. Thomas Aquinas, the 4 ngelical 
Doctor, A.D. 1225—12743 (4) John 
Duns Scotus, the Swbtz/ Doctor, 1274 
—1308; (5) William Ockham, the 
Singular Doctor, A.D. 1290—1347- 
The Articles are very far from con- 
demning the Evangelical teaching of 
great names such as these. 

2 Doctrina Romanensium. The 
terms ‘‘Romanenses” and ‘‘ Roman- 
iste’? were used as far back as 1520 
by Luther and Ulrich von Hutten, to 
designate the extreme Medizeval party. 
Cranmer, in his ‘‘ Answer to Gardi- 
ner” uses the phrase, ‘‘your new 
Romish errors.” Hardwick, p. 410, 
ed. 1890. The alteration by Parker of 
the words ‘‘Scholasticorum Doctrina” 
to ‘Doctrina Romanensium” in 1563, 


“‘ indicates that it was directed not so 
much against the formulated state- 
ments of Lombard or Aquinas, still less 
against the earlier teaching of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, as against 
the popular current teaching of the 
Romish theologians of the time, and 
so far as the Tridentine decrees, with 
whatever reserves and limitations, em- 
bodied that teaching, they come under 
that condemnation.” Dean Plumptre’s 
Spirits in Prison, pp: 307, 308. Asa 
fact, the Tridentine Decree concerning 
these subjects was not drawn up until 
Dec. 4, 1563, and is, therefore, not 
contemplated by the Article. The 
Decree in question condemns abuses 
as to Purgatory, and the Council was, 
upon the whole, reforming. Its De- 
crees were only formally ratified on 
Jan. 6, 1564, by Papal Bull. See 
Hardwick, p. 82 note 3, and p. 410. 

3 Res futilis. ‘“‘A fond kind of 
speech, if so be there had been as 
then in bishops no ruling superiority 
over presbyters.” Hooker vii. 6, 10, 
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vainly invented,” (2) That it is “grounded upon? no 
warranty of Scripture,” (3) But is “rather repugnant? 


to the Word of God.” 


v. Purgatory. The Medieval doctrine of Purgatory 
was of gradual growth, and passed through various stages 
before it reached its final development :-— 


(1) We have already seen‘ that the Jews and the 
early Christians believed in the existence of an 
intermediate state between death and the Final 
Judgment, but concerning this intermediate 
state itself, and the nature of the happiness 
or suffering awaiting the soul there, the earliest 
Christian Fathers maintained a great reserve’; 


(2) 


We begin to trace the idea of a purifying fire 


after death in the writings of Tertullian® and 
Origen, of Gregory Nazianzen’ and Gregory of 


? Vainly invented, éxandler conficta. 
In 1553 this was translated ‘‘vainlie 
feigned.” Conficta from confingo=‘o 
fabricate, make up, pretend. Comp. 
Terence, Phorm. i. 81, “hzec omnia 
conficta,” ‘it is an entirely made up 
story,” ‘‘all lies.” 

2 Innititur=(1) leans upon, comp. 
innititur haste, Ovid. AMetam. xiv. 
8193 (2) depends on, ts supported by, 
““salutem suam incolumitati Pisonis 
inniti,” Tac. Azz., xv. 60. 

® Contradictt, or, as it ran in 155 3) 
“perniciosé contradicit.” 

4 See above under Article iii., p. 62. 

© S.Clemens Romanus simply speaks 
of those who have finished their course 
in charity as possessing the region of 
the godly, éxovsw yapov eiceBav. 
Ep. ad Cor. i. 50. S. Justin Martyr 
describes the souls of the godly as 
remaining in a certain better place, év 
Kpelrrovl moe xdpy pévew, Dial. cum 
Tryph., cap. v., while the unjust and 
wicked remain in a worse, awaiting 


the day of judgment. ‘And thus some, 
appearing worthy of God, die nomore, 
and some are punished (koddgovrar), 
éo7’ dv adbras Kal elvac Kal Koda fecOa 6 
Ocds OéXy (so long as God wills them to 
exist and to be punished). S,. Trenzeus 
argues that ‘‘ each sort of men receive, 
even before the judgment, their due 
place of abode (dignam habitationem 
unamquamque gentem percipere etiam 
ante judicium).” Tren. Lib. 11. 63. 
S. Clement of Alexandria teaches that 
‘the punishments of God in Hades are 
remedial and reformatory, and lead to 
repentance.” Clem. Alex. S¢rom., vi. 
c. 36. 

® Not, however, as it would seem, 
between death and the judgment, but 
at the revelation of the Great Day. 

7 He speaks of “the baptism of 
fire awaiting men in the next world, 
which will devour the material part 
like hay, and consume the light sub- 
stance of every kind of sin.” Greg. 
Naz. Ovatio xxxix. 





(3) 
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Nyssa’, while S. Augustine, commenting on 
S. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. iii. 11—15, speaks 
of the idea of a purifying fire, which has its seat 
in Hades, awaiting men after death, as having 
been suggested by some, and he thinks it not 
altogether impossible or improbable. He says 
he will not argue against it?, but he does not 
regard the opinion as an article of faith, or a 
doctrine of the Church, or an established truth, 
but simply as a not improbable conjecture’; 


A century and a half afterwards, Pope Gregory I. 
laid it down as his final conclusion that there is 
a purgatorial fire before the judgment for lighter 
faults, From this time what had been an 
opinion with S. Augustine, becomes more or 
less a settled belief, which was strengthened by 
legends and dreams*, by the preaching of 
Missionaries, like S. Boniface, who taught the 


1 See Dean Plumptre’s Zhe Spirits 
in Prison, pp. 139, 140. 

2 “Non redarguo guia forsitan ve- 
rum est.” §. Aug. De Civ. Det xxi. 
26; comp. Hagenbach, History of 
Doctrines, ii. 94-—96; Bp Browne ox 
the Articles, p. 500; Plumptre, Zhe 
Spirits in Prison, pp. 151, 152. 

3 Comp. S. Aug. De Fid. et Of., 
c. xvi. 29, ‘‘Sive ergo in hac tan- 
tum vita ista homines patiuntur, sive 
etiam post hanc vitam talia quedam 
judicia subsequuntur, 02 abhorret, 
guantum arbitror, a ratione veritatis 
taste tntellectus hujusce sententie”; also 
S.Aug.Zuchirid. ad Laurent.,cap.1xix. 
** Tale aliquid etiam post hanc vitam 
fieri, ¢scvedibile non est, et utrum ita 
sit queri potest ; et aut inveniri aut 
latere, nonnullos fideles per ignem 
quemdam purgatorium quanto magis 
minusve bona pereuntia dilexerunt, 
tanto tardius citiusque salvari.” 


4 “De quibusdam levibus culpis 
esse ante judicium purgatorius ignis 
credendus est.” Gregor. Dial., iv., 
cap. 39. On purgatory Gregory the 
Great ‘‘is dubious, though his final 
conclusion seems to be that there is a 
purgatorial fire, which may purify the 
soul from very slight sins.” Milman, 
Latin Christianity, ii. 157. 

5 Compare the dream of S. Furszeus 
and the vision of Drithelm, as recorded 
by Bede Zcc. Hist. iii. 19; v. 12. 
“There is a legend of S. Paul him- 
self; of the French monk S. Farcy ; 
of Drithelm related by Bede; of the 
Emperor Charles the Fat, by William 
of Malmesbury...The Purgatory of S. 
Pairick, the Purgatory of Owen Miles, 
the vision of Alberic of Monte Casino, 
were amongst the most popular and 
widespread legends of the ages pre- 
ceding Dante.” Milman’s Latin 
Christianzty, ix. 93. 
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(4) 


doctrine to the newly converted Teutonic tribes}, 
by the authors of miracle-plays, by the School- 
men, by poets, like Dante, who sum up the 
whole popular belief as to the intermediate 
state of Purgatory; 

Although in A.D. 1439 the Council of Florence 
propounded it as a dogma, the decree was not 
accepted by the Eastern Church At Trent, 
A.D. 1563, the Council claiming to be guided 
by the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures, and the 
Tradition of the Fathers, formally decreed that 
there is a Purgatory, and that souls detained? 
therein are aided by the sacrifice of the altar‘, 
but it forbade the troubling the minds of the 
people generally with any of the more subtle 


questions on the subject. 


vi. Holy Scripture contains nothing to support the 
crude, coarse doctrine of the “Romanenses” as to the 


Purgatorial State. 


We learn that there is an intermediate 


place of safe keeping and waiting between death and 
judgment, but there is no positive intimation that souls 
undergo there, amidst material flames, pains, which differ 
little, save in their temporary character, from the sufferings 


1 See Vita S. Bonifacii, Epist. xx., 
ed. Migne. 

2 At this Council there met besides 
many Italian bishops, the Greek 
Emperor, John Palzologus, and eigh- 
teen Eastern bishops. On their re- 
turn to Constantinople, the Greek 
bishops were received with the utmost 
indignation by those whom they were 
supposed to represent. The decrees 
of Florence were absolutely rejected, 


the Synod was repudiated, and the @ 


patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, who were represented by 


deputies at the Council, protested 
against it. The Eastern Church has 
never acknowledged its decrees. 
Palmer Ox the Church, 1. xi. 5. 

3 The Tridentine Decrees only assert 
that souls are deéente in Purgatory; in 
the Tridentine Catechism the Roman 
Church teaches that they are cruciate. 

4 « Neque negandum est, defuncto- 
rum animas pietate suorum viventium 
relevari, quum pro illis  sacrificium 
mediatoris offertur, vel eleemosynae 
in ecclesia fiunt.” S. Aug. Exchir. 
§ IIo. 
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of the lost. The parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 
I9—31) may suggest to us that a separation between the 
evil and the good awaits each one immediately after his 
departure out of this world, in that interval between death 
and the general resurrection, and that the evil and unre- 
pentant have a foretaste of future misery’, and the good 
of future bliss. But this question is not essential to the 
teaching of the parable, and our Lord may merely be 
setting His message in the framework of current notions. 
Again when S. Paul declares that every man’s work shall be 
made manifest, for the day shall declare it, because tt shall be 
revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it ts (1 Cor. iti. 12—15), it is quite probable that 
he has in mind the purgatorial work of the Great Day, but 
although this is strictly part of the Intermediate State, it is 
still in the future. When, moreover, he prays for Onesi- 
phorus that he may find mercy of the Lord in the day*® 


1’Ey Basdvos. Originally the word 
is applied to the test or touchstone of 
metals. Here the nature of the tor- 
ments is suggested by the “flame” of 
the next verse, but that word does not 
necessarily imply the material element 
of fire. Rather it seems to indicate 
for the soul of the evil doer, when 
brought face to face with that holiness 
of God which is as a ‘‘ consuming 
fire” (Heb. xii. 29), an anguish as in- 
tolerable as the touch of earthly flame 
is to the nerves of the mortal body. 
Compare Newman’s Dream of Geron- 
GES 
“‘ And these two pains, so counter 
and so keen,— 
The longing for Him, when thou 
seest Him not, 
The shame of self at thought of 
seeing Him— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purga- 
tory.” 
“The torment, especially of thirst, 
of the wicked, is repeatedly mentioned 
in Jewish writings. Thus, in one 


place, the fable of Zandalus is appa- 
rently repeated (Jer. Chag. 77. d). 
The righteous is seen beside delicious 
springs, and the wicked with his 
tongue parched at the brink ofa river, 
the waves of which are constantly re- 
ceding from him.” Edersheim Lzfe 
and Times of Fesus, ii., p. 281. Re- 
specting the material flame and the 
burning tongue, ‘‘we may,” writes 
Abp. Trench, ‘‘safely say that the 
form in which the sense of pain, with 
the desire after alleviation, embodies 
itself, is figurative.” Trench Ov the 
Parables, p. 471 note, Ed. 1847. 

2 That the Apostle is referring to 
the fire of the Great Day is evident 
from the context, and from such pas- 
sages as 2 Thess. i. 7, “The revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus from heaven 
with the angels of His power 7 
flaming fire”’ Comp. also Heb. x. 275 
xii. 29; 2 Pet. ili. 7. 

3° Ry éxelyn TH huépa must refer to 
that day, when all judgment will he 
committed to the Son, John v. 22. 
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(2 Tim. i. 16, 18), there is nothing which implies, supposing 
Onesiphorus had departed this life, the suffering of a pur- 
gatorial cruciatus from which the Apostle sought to deliver 
him. If we turn to the Apostle’s own language, and consider 
his statement on the subject of his own dissolution, we do 
not find anything that bears out such a doctrine. When he 
speaks of departing this life himself, it is to de with Christ 
(Phil. i. 23), to be, in some sense, nearer to Him than ever 
before. S. John, again, tells us how he heard a Voice from 
heaven, saying, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
vest from their labours* (Rev. xiv. 13). We may, indeed, 
believe that the Intermediate State in the case of those, 
who have departed this life in God’s holy fear, is a state of 
purification® and preparation for the Beatific Vision and the 
life of heaven, and that many, whose conversion here is 
maimed and imperfect, may by purgation ripen to such a 
degree of perfection as they are capable of, before they can 
endure the presence of God. But this is very different from 
the doctrine that there is for all souls after death a purgatorial 
fire’, from the pains of which relief can be obtained by the 
offering of masses in consideration of payments of money. 
1 Comp. 2 Cor. v. 6, évdnwodvres means ceases at death. No unfair 
év 7~ odpare éxdnuoduer ard Tod strain is put upon S. Paul’s language 
Kupiov. by supposing that he distinctly con- 
7 “Joy and rest are given imme- templated a progressive work of grace 
diately upon death, to all who depart in the soul between death and jJudg- 
in charity. For presently all become ment. Zam confident, he writes, of 
certain of their eternal salvation,  ¢his very thing that He, who began in 
which brings great joy. Yet that you a g00d work, will accomplish tt 
Joy 1s not given in the same way  ‘wzntel the day of Fesus Christ (Phil. 
but diversely, according to diversity . i, 6)....We may hope that many, in 
of merits. For to some it is given whom conversion was very imperfect 
without admixture of dolour, to others, here, will then be ripened to such a 
not without admixture of temporal degree of perfection as they are found 
sufferings.” Bellarmine De Purg., capable of.” Mason’s ith of the 
i. 9. MACE Gospel, p. 376, 2nd ed. 
* “This life is far more than a pro- 4 The expression that the doctrine 


bation: it is an education, a discipline; of Purgatory “is a fond thing vainly 
and this aspect of existence by no invented” must far less apply to the 
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vii. Pardons. Prayers and Masses for the dead, at 
first a mercy and consolation, became in time a trade and 
an inexhaustible source of wealth. Later still Pardons or 
Indulgences}, originally the remission of Ecclesiastical 
Censures, and granted by Bishops and afterwards by Pro- 
vincial Councils’, became extended in their significance, 
and were understood to effect the remission of years, some- 
times of centuries, of Purgatory. In process of time In- 
dulgences were still further extended to liberal almsgiving, 
pilgrimages, and taking part in holy wars like the Crusades. 
The sale of them reached its greatest height in the Pontificate 
of Leo X., when Tetzel, the agent of that Pope’, openly sold 


mere doctrine than to the mass of 
flagrant abuses with which it became 
identified. The primitive doctrine of 
a place of purification is not con- 
demned by the Article. It is notice- 
able that the Article does not formu- 
late the doctrine which it condemns. 
Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of the 
“benignant, the philanthropic fire 
worthy of Him who chastises (ko\d- 
fovros), by which men are to be puri- 
fied from evil.” Ovat. xl. 6. “‘ As 
no soul leaves this present existence 
in a fully complete and prepared 
state, we must suppose that there 
is an intermediate state, a realm 
of progressive development in which 
souls are prepared and matured for the 
final judgment. The Roman doc- 
trine...contains the truth that the in- 
termediate state must, in a purely 
spiritual sense, be a Purgatory de- 
signed for the purifying of the soul.” 
'Martensen’s Chréstean Dogmatics, p- 
457, E. T. Thus, on grounds of 
reason, we may conclude that there 
are few souls which ‘‘ depart hence in 
the Lord” in such a state of holiness 
as to be fit for the Beatific Vision. 
Amongst passages of Scripture, which 
have been held to bear upon this 
point, are Matt. v. 26 and 1 Pet. iii. 
19. See the Appendix, Note on the 
Intermediate State. 


1 Jndulgentia in Classical Latin 
was a Roman law-term, and meant 
remission of (i) punishment or (ii) 
taxation on the occasion of the acces- 
sion of a new emperor or of the birth 
of an imperial or royal prince. As an 
ecclesiastical expression it denoted (i) 
the remisston of sins, (ii) the lightening 
of ecclesiastical penalizes. The ques- 

“tion of such relaxation first came up 
in the case of those who had lapsed 
during the Decian persecution, and for 
whom martyrs interceded. 

2 As Provincial Councils frequently 
referred such matters to the See of 
Rome, that See gradually claimed and 
exercised a dispensing power indepen- 
dent of Councils, and the Bishop of 
Rome was held to have a storehouse 
of merits of Christ and of the Saints, 
which he could dispense, either by 
himself or his agents, to mitigate or 
shorten the sufferings of penitents, 
whether in this world or the world to 
come. See Article ‘ Indulgence” in 
Smith’s Dict. Christian Ant. i. p. 834. 

3 To call such sales *¢a fond thing 
vainly invented,...... repugnant to the 
Word of God” is a mild censure com- 
pared with Gardiner’s words, who 
describes them as “the devil’s craft.” 
See Hardwick, Ast. Avt., 411, ed. 
18go. ‘At the close of the xilith cen- 
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them throughout Germany, and by so doing precipitated 
the Teutonic revolt. The idea that the temporal penalties 
for sin in the Intermediate State can be remitted by a 
money payment did untold harm, as Chaucer and other 
writers! testify, and gave rise to the saying of our fore- 
fathers, “No penny, no Paternoster.” Long before the 
sixteenth century this abuse had rankled in the heart of 
Christendom. The reforming Councils, however, had no 
power to stem the increasing corruption, and owing to the 
expensive tastes of the Roman Curia demanding more and 
more money, a doctrine, “which had its roots in primitive 
antiquity, was preached in a way to destroy all Christian 
morality®.” 

viii. The Teaching of Scripture. The doctrine of 
Pardons or Indulgences rests on the doctrine that the 
merits of the Saints, over and above what were needed for 
their own salvation, technically called “works of superero- 
gation,” constitute an inexhaustible treasury, on which the 


Pope has a right to draw and 


tury, the fervent Franciscan preacher, 
Berthold, called the ‘ Penny Preach- 
ers,’ ‘favourite servants of the devil,’ 
and said that they ‘crowned the devil 
daily with many thousand souls.’” Bp 
Forbes On the Articles, p. 354. 

1 In the vision of Piers Ploughman 
we read 
“*There preched a Pardonere; as he 

a prest were, 

Brou3t forth a bulle; with bishopes 


seles, 

And seide bat hymself my3te assoilen 
hem alle, 

Of falshed, of fastyng, of vowes y- 
broken.” 


The poem ends with a peroration on 
the small value of the Pope’s pardons, 
and the superiority of a righteous life 
over mere trust in indulgences at the 
last Great Day. See Skeat’s Edition, 
Clarendon Press, p. xxx. 

* The Roman Catholic princes of 


apply to the release of souls 


Germany, alarmed at the progress of 
Lutheranism, met in Diet at Nurem- 
berg in 1522, and addressed a petition 
to Pope Hadrian VI. for the remedy 
of a “Hundred Grievances of the 
German Nation,” which they set forth 
in that document. Amongst these 
occur, No. 5, ‘How license to sin 
with impunity is granted for money”? ; 
No. 67, ‘‘How more money than 
penitence is exacted from sinners.” 
“* What wickedness,” the princes ask, 
“‘ will mortals shudder at any longer, 
when they have once persuaded them. 
selves that license and impunity for 
sinning can be had for money, however 
extravagant the sum, not only in this 
life but after death also, by means of 
these marketings of Indulgences?” See 
Brown’s Fasciculus Rerum, London, 
1690, i. pp. 334—393; also Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, ix. P: 3433 Bp 
Forbes On the Articles, P+ 353- 
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in Purgatory, so that anyone, who obtains an Indulgence, 
can apply its merits to himself or transfer it to some other, 
living or dead. But we have already seen that none of the 
Saints were free from the stain of Original Sin, and so could 
not perform works of superabundant merit. When S. Paul 
says to his Corinthian converts that he wll most gladly 
spend and be spent for their souls (2 Cor. xii. 15); when he 
tells the Colossians that he rejoices in his sufferings for 
their sake, and fills up on his part that which ts lacking of 
the affiictions of Christ in his flesh for Hrs body’s sake, which 
as the Church (Col. i. 24); whatever else he means, it seems 
indeed a straining of words to believe that he intended us 
to understand that he was adding to an infinite store of 
merits, which could be applied for the deliverance of souls. 
The merits of Christ, it is allowed, are zzfiuzte, and there- 
fore the merits of all the Saints together* which at best are 
jinite, cannot make His merits greater or more efficient. 


ix. The Worshipping and Adoration of Images 
and Relics. In the Primitive Church the feeling against 
the adoration of 

(a) Images was very strong. The Jewish Christians 
were naturally imbued with a horror of them, 
and many of the early Fathers speak, like 


1 Nov xalpw év rots rabjuacw drép 
tudr, kal dvravatdnp® Ta voTepnuara 
tov OrlWewr Tod Xpiorod év rH capkl 
pou trép TOO cwparos adrod, 6 éoTw 7H 
éxxdnola, Col.i.24. ‘Romanist com- 
mentators,” remarks Bp Lightfoot, 
‘‘have found in this passage an asser- 
tion of the merits of the saints, and (as 
a necessary consequence) of the doc- 
trine of Indulgences. They have not 
observed-that if the idea of vicarious 
satisfaction comes into the passage at 
all, the satisfaction of S. Paul is repre- 
sented here as the same in kind with 
the satisfaction of Christ, however dif- 
ferent it may be in degree; and thus 


they have truly exposed themselves to 
the reproach which Estius indignantly 
repudiates on their behalf, ‘quasi 
Christus non satis passus sit ad re- 
demptionem nostram, ideoque sup- 
plemento martyrum opus _habeat ; 
quod impium est sentire, quodque 
Catholicos dicere impie calumniantur 
heretici’.”” See Lightfoot’s Commen- 
tary on Col., in loc., p. 233. “So far 
as regards this particular passage, the 
Roman doctrine can only be imported 
into it at the cost of a contradiction 
to the Pauline doctrine of the satis- 
faction of Christ.” See Bp Light- 
foot’s Comm. in loc. 
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Clement of Alexandria}, of “the impropriety 
of making an image of God, the best image of 
whom is man created after His likeness.” The 
sign, indeed, of the Cross was constantly made 
by Christians on their foreheads, at their going 
out and coming in, at meals, at the baths, at 
lying down and rising up* But, as Minucius 
Felix says, they “neither worshipped crosses 
nor wished to do so.” In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, however, a tendency to pay reverence 
to images began to appear in some quarters, 
and they gradually found admittance into the 
Churches. In the eighth century the famous 
Iconoclastic controversy arose, and continued 
for many years, till a Council summoned at 
Constantinople, A.D. 754, condemned all worship 
and use of images*. But these decrees were 
reversed by the Second Council of Nice, sum- 
moned by the Empress Irene, A.D. 784, which 
enacted that images might be set up, saluta- 
tions and honour paid to them, and incense 
offered, but not the worship of Latreia, which 
was due to God alone. As the Middle Ages 
advanced, carved representations began to be 
set up, which were supposed to be possessed of 
miraculous powers for the cure of diseases. It 
is these images, which the framers of the 
Articles had before their eyes in England. 
Such was the Crucifix at Boxley in Kent’, 


1 Clem. Alex. Stromaz, v. 53 vi. 18; Caoralions. 


vii. 5. So Minucius Felix asks, “Why 3 Min. Felix, Octav. c. ix. 

should I form an image of God, when, * See Smith, Dict. Christian Antigg. 
if you think rightly, man is himself  j, p- 818, 

God’s image?” Min. Felix, Octavius, ° Such again was the huge image 
cap. xix. of wood, called Darvel Gatheren, in 


* Tertull. De Cor. Mil. c. iti.; Ad Wales, to which pilgrims, several hun- 
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(4) 


which was said at times to stir and shake its 
head, to bow and lift up itself, and to do other 
things which were deemed miraculous’, 


Relics. 


In the early ages of the Church there was a 
marked inclination to pay much respect to the 
remains of martyrs”, While it was regarded 
as a privilege by the early Christians to save 
their bodies after their passion, to collect and 
preserve their bones, they indignantly repudi- 
ated the idea of worshipping them. But the 
practice, when pushed to an extreme, began 
to foster superstition®, and S. Augustine com- 
plains of the custom, then beginning, of people 
wandering about his Diocese, and selling relics‘, 
or what they reported to be relics, of those who 
had suffered martyrdom. During the Middle 
Ages, and especially after the Crusades, relic- 
worship reached its highest point. The con- 


dreds in number, brought oxen and 
cattle and money; a huge image of our 
Lady at Worcester; an image of our 
Lady with a taper in her hands at 
S. David’s, ‘‘which was believed to 
have burnt nine years, till one for- 
swearing himself upon it, it went out; 
and was then much reverenced and 
worshipped.” Burnet’s Hzst. Ref. i. 
488. 

1 See Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation i. p. 486; the Homily on the 
Peril of Idolatry, pp. 219—222. 

2 See the Martyr. Polycarpi, c. 17. 
Such due honour is indeed inseparable 
from an adequate realization of the 
fact of the Incarnation. Comp. Pater, 
Martius the Epicurean, ii. p. 153. 
Ed. 1885. 

3 “¢There is, however, no trace of a 
superstitious value being attached to 


M. 


relics before the conversion of the 
Emperors, under whom multitudes of 
proselytes entered the Church, who 
had only partially renounced heathen- 
ism.” Smith’s Dict. Christian Ant. 
il. 1769. 

4 « Alii membra martyrum, si tamen 
martyrum, venditant.” S. Aug. de Of. 
Monach. c. 28. The sale of them 
was forbidden by Theodosius, but ap- 
parently with little effect in the more 
distant provinces. ‘‘Humatum corpus 
nemo ad alterum locum transferat, 
nemo martyrem detrahat, nemo mer- 
cetur.” Codex ix. 17,7. ‘‘Gregory the 
Great reproved the Greek practice of 
irreverently disinterring and sending 
about the bodies of Saints; he refused 
to the Emperor of Constantinople relics 
of S. Paul.” Milman’s Za¢. Christ. 
ix. 85. 


1S 
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quest of Jerusalem poured upon Europe a 
countless supply of sacred objects. A splinter 
of the true Cross, some memorial of the Virgin- 
Mother and her Son, the bone of an Apostle, 
became the most precious treasures of the most 
beautiful Churches, and were regarded as pos- 
sessing the power of working miracles. 


x. The teaching of the Scriptures as regards 
Images and Relics may be thus summarised. 

(i) Images. 

The Jews, as we all know, were solemnly warned against 
any approach to idolatry, but they were instructed to place 
emblematical figures in the Tabernacle and the Temple, 
eg. the Cherubim on each side of the Mercy-Seat _ 
(Ex. xxv. 18), the oxen, lions, and Cherubim round the 
Molten Sea (1 Kings vii. 23, 25). The idea, however, of 
worshipping these figures never occurred to them. It is 
true, again, that when Moses set up the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness the wounded Israelites were taught to look 
up to it for healing and deliverance (Numb. xxi. 8, 9), but 
when the people were tempted to worship it, Hezekiah, in 
spite of all its venerable associations, broke it in pieces 
(2 Kings xviii. 4). It is not to be denied that images and 
pictures are legitimate aids to devotion, representing as 
they do in concrete form the historical facts and personages 
submitted to the reverent contemplation of the faithful. 
The Church has never formally pronounced against their 
use, But she has recognized the warnings of the Old 
Testament, and it is no wonder that, in the face of these 
warnings, the leaders of the new movement in the 
Sixteenth Century regarded figures supposed to be pos- 
sessed of miraculous powers with extreme disfavour, and 
viewed with suspicion the distinctions drawn between the 
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kinds of worship, which might or might not be addressed 
to them. 

(ii) Relics. 

In extenuation of relic-worship it is pleaded that 
miracles were wrought by the bones of Elisha (2 Kings 
xiii. 21), by touching the hem of Christ’s garment (Matt. 
ix. 20—22), by the shadow of Peter passing through the 
streets of Jerusalem (Acts v. 15), by handkerchiefs and 
aprons brought from the body of S. Paul (Acts xix. 12). 
But we have no instance in Scripture of the bones or 
garments of the Saints being treated as objects of super- 
stitious worship or as instruments of wonder-working, so as 
to dispense men from the pursuit of inward holiness and 
from the use of the natural means of bodily healing. It was 
not so with the body of S. Stephen (Acts viii. 2), nor with 
the linen brought from the body of S. Paul (Acts xix. 12). 
The relics of the Saints have a relative sanctity and deserve 
our reverential regard, but, as we have seen, the contem- 
poraries of S. Polycarp indignantly denied that they wished 
for his body with a view to any superstitious purpose’, and 
S. Augustine severely reproved the sale of relics, which in 
his day had grown into an abuse, 


xi. The Invocation of Saints. Prayers for the de- 
parted have entered into the ritual of every Jewish syna- 
gogue from the earliest times, and there is no question 
that this custom prevailed early amongst the primitive 
Christians. They had a lively conviction that the saints 
departed were still fellow-worshippers with the Church 
militant here on earth, and were in close communion with 
its members’, that “between the living and the dead in 
Christ there is a vital bond of union and joint participation 


1 Martyr. Polycarpi, c. 17. 
2 Compare Phil. iil. 20; Eph. ii. 19; Heb. xii. 22, 23. 
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of privilege and responsibility.” In the course of time 
the affectionate interest of the early Christians in the 
state of those who had gone behind the veil, and their 
belief that they still prayed with them and for them, 
fostered the inclination to ask the departed to offer prayers 
for them, and the inscriptions in the Catacombs afford 
traces of such a practice. When we reach the Fourth 
Century? we have, in the writings of S. Basil, S. Chrysostom, 
S. Ambrose, S. Augustine and others, clear evidence that 
it was not unusual directly to address Invocation to the 
Saints*. A Christian devotion, thus consecrated by the 
usage of many centuries, reached, in the later Middle Ages, 
such a height as to violate “the proportion of the Faith,” 
and, even at times, to overshadow the worship due to Christ 
Himself* It was, with some caution and moderation, laid 
down in the decrees of the Council of Trent that “the 
Saints reigning together with Christ offer their prayers for 
men to God, and that it is good and useful to invoke them 
as suppliants, and, for the sake of obtaining benefits from 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is our only 
Redeemer and Saviour, to have recourse to their prayers, 
aid, and assistance®,” 

xii. Teaching of the Scriptures. The Invocation, 
then, rebuked in the Article is that kind of Invocation 
which trenches on the incommunicable honour due to God 
alone®. This rebuke Scripture sanctions. For in the New 


? Luckock’s Zutermediate State, p. 
235. Thus Origen writes, ‘Ego sic 
arbitror, quod omnes illi, qui dormi- 
erunt ante nos, patres pugnent nobis- 
cum, et adjuvent nos orationibus suis.” 
In Fesum Nave, Hom. xvi. 5. 

2 The fact that when Constantine 
adopted the Christian Faith, multi- 
tudes joined the Church, who were just 
emerging from a state of heathenism, 
which had all along worshipped deified 
mortals, told sensibly in the direc- 


tion of adoration of Saints departed. 
See Bp Forbes, Articles, pp- 380, 
381. 

® See Stone, ut supr. pp. 2509 f. 
_ * See Milman’s Latin Christianity, 
1x. p. 83. 

> Conc. Trident. Sessto xxv. 

6 Inone of his Sermons Hookersays, 
“ Against invocation of any other than 
God alone, if all arguments else should 
fail, the number whereof is both great 
and forcible, yet this very bar and 
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Testament we have two instances of adoration offered to 
Angels (Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8, 9), and two offered to 
Apostles (Acts x. 25, 263; xiii. 14), and each time it is 
refused. It is quite true that subtle distinctions can be 
drawn between degrees of worship, and it may be said that, 
while divine honours are paid to God, only secondary 
worship is offered to the Saints. But all history tends to 
show that in dealing with the ignorant it is not easy to 
preserve these distinctions. When S. Paul warns his 
Colossian converts against the worshipping of angels (Col. 
ii. 18), he uses a Greek word which denotes all external 
worship’. It seems allowable to believe that the Saints 
in the disembodied state are engaged in ceaseless suppli- 
cation, and that by an act of faith we may join our 
supplications with theirs. But there is no Scripture 
warrant for believing that they have power with God 
because of their own merits apart from those of our 
Lord, or that they are kinder and have more sympathy 
with sinners than Christ our Saviour, Who offered Himself 
for us on the Altar of His Cross. As to whether we may 
rightly invoke them to join with us in prayer has always 
been regarded by theologians as depending upon whether 
they already enjoy the Beatific Vision. If there be Saints 


single challenge might suffice; that 
whereas God hath in Scripture de- 
livered us so many patterns for im‘ta- 
tion when we pray, yea, framed ready 
to our hands in a manner all, for suits 
and supplications, which our condi- 
tion of life on earth may at any time 
need, there is not one, no not one to 
be found, directed unto angels, saints, 
or any, saving God alone.” Hooker, 
Sermons, wii. 13 Works, Vol. ii. p. 
793. Ed: 1841. 

1 Opnoxela Trav ayyéhov. The word 
Opnoxela is a usual term for the service 
of the Jewish Temple. Primarily it 
flenotes religious worship in its ex- 


ternal aspect, a cudtus: comp. Acts 
XXvi. 5; Jas. i. 26, 27. ‘‘It is notice- 
able that the Council of Laodicea 
A.D. 394), so near Colossze, forbids 
c. 35) Christians to leave the Church 
and go away ‘to name angels’ in 
secret assemblies, calling this a ‘secret 
idolatry.” Theodoret in his Com- 
mentary here speaks of the existence 
in his time (Cent. v) of oratories 
(euct4réa) to the Archangel Michael in 
the region of Laodicea and Colossz, 
and of their popularity, apparently as 
rivals to the regular Churches,” Zhe 
Cambridge Bible, in loc, 
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Departed who have so far entered into.Glory as to see 


God Himself, then, in seeing Him, they see all things. 
Moreover, the Ministry of the Angels affords the analogy 
of a disembodied service more varied and more resourceful 


than that of mere intercession2. 


It would be difficult to 


prove that the formularies of the English Church forbid a 
practice of such antiquity, but it would be equally difficult 
to prove that they encourage it®. 


1 This view was taken by the Coun- 
cil of Florence in 1439, and endorsed 
by that of Trent. 

2 The evidence of the Latin Sacra- 
mentaries, the source of so many of 
our Prayer-Book Collects, goes to 
prove that certainly in the fifth cen- 
tury, probably earlier, frequent com- 
memoration was made of the zz¢er- 
ventus, opitulatio, preces, suffragium, 
even peculiare presidium of the Saints. 
These expressions, however, are found 
in such connection with certain others, 
e.g. veneranda confessio, robur, pa- 
tientia, as to show that, ultimately, 
the principle underlying the practice 
is that solidarité of the Doua Kporod 
to which S. Paul refers in x Cor. xii. 
20 sqq- Comp. Neale and Forbes, 


Gallican Liturgies, Ptt. Ed. 1855. 
3 As regards the Invocation of 
Saints Launcelot Andrewes agrees 
with Origen zz fist. ad Rom. lib. ii. 
that our relations to the saints are 
among ‘“‘the hidden things of God” 
(‘‘inter occulta Dei, nec chartulee com- 
mittenda mysteria”). ‘‘ That they in- 
tercede for us,” he says, ‘‘is probable; 
a pious and well-founded hope. That 
they ear prayers is not proved. We 
cannot invoke them, because we have 
no command warranting us to do so,” 
(‘‘eos autem haud libenter quis com- 
pellet, de quibus, qua tandem ratione 
audiant compellantem, et proinde 
audiant necne, certus non sit”). Ad 
Card. Bellarm. Responsto, p. 47. 
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1563. 


Nemo in Ecclesia ministret nist uo- 
catus. 


Non licet cuiquam sumere  sibi 
munus publicé preedicandi, aut ad- 
ministrandi Sacramenta in Ecclesia, 
nisi prius fuerit ad heec obeunda le- 
gitime uocatus et missus. Atque illos, 
legitimé uocatos et missos existimare 
debemus, qui per homines, quibus 
potestas uocandi Ministros atque mit- 
tendi in uineam Domini publicé con- 
cessa est in Ecclesia, cooptati fuerint 
et asciti in hoc opus. 


1571. 
Of ministryng in the congregation. 


It is not lawful for any man to 
take vpon hym the office of publique 
preachyng, or ministring the Sacra- 
mentes in the congregation, before he 
be lawfully called and sent to execute 
the same. And those we ought to 
iudge lawfully called and sent, whiche 
be chosen and called to this worke by 
men who haue publique aucthoritie 
geuen ynto them in the congregation, 
to call and sende ministers into the 
Lordes vineyarde. 


i. Connection. Having dealt with the constitution and 


authority of the Church, as also with the channels through 
which the voice of the Church is made known, the Articles 
proceed to speak of the Ministers of the Church, and to 
lay down the necessity of their having a valid call and 
a regular mission. This came out more clearly in the 
original title of the Article, “Nemo in Ecclesia ministret 
nisi vocatus,” “no man may minister in the congregation, 
except he be called.” 


ii. Source. The Article is founded on the Fourteenth 
Article of the Confession of Augsburg’, which states that 
“no one ought to preach or administer the Sacraments 
publicly in Church, who is not rightly called.” This expres- 
erdyiiclsaa: 


nisi rite vocatus.” 
Articles, Pp. 20. 


1 “De Ordine Ecclesiastico docent, 
quod nemo debeat in Ecclesia publice 
docere, aut Sacramenta administrare, 
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sion has been adopted in our Article, but the word “ rité,” 
duly or rightly, has been altered to “legitimé,” lawfully, 
and “missus,” sezt, has been added to called, so that the 
sentence now runs, “before he be lawfully called, and 
sent to execute the same.” 


iii, Object. As originally drawn up the Article had 
for its object to controvert the teaching of the Anabaptists, 
who maintained that anyone, believing himself called to 
the work of the Ministry, had a right to exercise his 
functions as a preacher in defiance of all Church-order or 
authority. Thus we are told that “a bricklayer taking 
upon him the office of preaching, affirmed he might law- 
fully do it, though he were not called thereunto by the 
Church. For Spiritus ubi vult spirat'.” 


iv. Analysis. 
tions :— 


The Article contains two proposi- 


(a) That no man may assume the office of the 
Ministry without a lawful call and mission ; 


That such calling and mission can only be 
given by those “who have publick authority 
given unto them in the Congregation to call 
and send Ministers into the Lord’s vineyard?” 

Thus it is distinctly laid down that the Church is an 
organized body, and that it is separated from those 
aggregates of individuals, to whom Christianity is a so- 
called “spiritual” matter only. It is true that there is no 


(8) 


1 See Hardwick, Hist. Articles, p. 
102 2. ed. 1890, quoting Huggard’s 
Displaying of the Protestantes, sign. B. 
lil. 


2 Or as it is expressed in the Fourth 
of the Eleven Articles of 1559, “It 
is not lawful for any man to take upon 
him any office or ministry, either ec- 
clesiastical or secular, but such only 
as are lawfully thereunto called by 


their high authorities, according to the 
ordinances of this realm.” In the 
xili, Articles of 1538 the xth Article 
ran: ‘*De Ministris Ecclesize docemus, 
quod nemo debeat publice docere, aut 
Sacramenta administrare, nisi rite voca- 
tus, et quidem ab his, penes quos in 
Ecclesia, juxta verbum Dei et leges 
ac consuetudines uniuscujusque regio- 
nis, jus est vocandi et admittendi.” 
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definition here either of the nature of Ordination or of 
the lawful authority essential to call and mission. But 
this definition is practically supplied by the Ordinal, which 
really interprets the meaning of the Article, and expresses 
the mind of its compilers on the subject. 


v. The Principle of Order in the Old Testament. 
Respecting the first of these two propositions it is intrutha 
-matter of common sense, which applies not only to Church 
Order, but to any order in Church or State. If any one 
may take upon himself the office of a governor at his own 
will, and exercise the same at his own discretion, the most 
complete disorder must be the inevitable result. Hence it 
is not surprising that under the Jewish Law we find the 
principle of order recognised with the utmost carefulness., 
The whole nation indeed was regarded as dedicated to 
God and as constituting His people’, yet only one tribe 
was allowed to perform priestly offices before Him, and of 
that tribe only one family, the family of Aaron, might 
hold the office of high priest. Any violation of this 
enactment was severely punished, as in the case of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Num. xvi.), of Saul when he offered 
sacrifice at Gilgal instead of waiting for Samuel (1 Sam. 
xiii), of Uzziah, when he ventured to burn incense in the 
Sanctuary (2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19). 


vi. In the New Testament, again, we find our Lord 
waiting upwards of thirty years in seclusion and retirement 
before He enters upon His public ministry?, and He does 
not enter upon it then till the Holy Spirit has descended 
upon Him at His Baptism, and He has received His 
commission from the Father visibly acknowledging Him 


1 Comp. the Lxx. of Exodus xix. 6 _ ii. 9). ; 
with the Greek of S. Peter wets oé 2 Comp. Matt. iii. 13; Mark i. 9; 
yevos éxhexrév, Bacthevoy lepdrevpa, Luke ili. 23. 

ZOvos dytov, Naos eis mepirolyow (1 Pet. 
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and saying, Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee I am well 
pleased (Luke iii. 22). Even He glorified not Himself to be 
made a High Priest (Heb. v. 5) Again, during His 
Ministry He did not give to every one indiscriminately 
His commission to preach and to baptize. He Himself 
after a long night of prayer chose the Apostles (Luke vi. 
12, 13), and to their training He devoted all His energies. 
He Himself also appointed seventy others, and sent them 
two and two before His face into every city and place, 
whither He Himself was about to come (Luke x. 1). Thus 
during His life on earth our Lord recognized and conse- 
crated the principle upon which men are called and sent 
to minister on His behalf, by a method not of “elevation 
from below,” but of “devolution from above?” That He 
should have thus acted belongs to the conception of His 
Messianic Mission, in which were united and fulfilled (sot 
abrogated) all the essential functions of the Old Law’. 

vii. Apostolic Times. In the Acts and the Epistles 
we find existing the Church Orders‘ of Elders and Deacons’, 
and at first the term Bishop was used indifferently with the 


1 Ovx cavrdv eddEace yernOFva 
dpxvepéa, Gd’ 6 Aadjoas mpos adrér, 
Lids pou ef ob, éya onwepov yeyévynkd 
oe, Heb. v. 5. “It is not said that 
‘Jesus’ glorified not Himself, but ‘the 
Christ,’ the appointed Redeemer, glori- 
fied not Himself....Christ, as sinless 
man, could approach God for Him- 
self; but He waited for His Father’s 
appointment that He might approach 
God as Son of Man for sinful hu- 
manity.” Bp Westcott zz doc. 

2 Just as under the Mosaic economy 
there were (1) the High Priest, (2) the 
Priests, (3) the Levites. “Quod Aaron 
et filii ejus atque Levitee in Templo, 
hoc sibi Episcopi, et Presbyteri, et 
Diaconi, vindicent in Ecclesia.” S, 
Ilieron. Z. cxlvi. ad Evag. See Gore, 


Ministry of the Christian Church, pp. 


36 ff. Ed. 1889. 


3 Our Blessed Lord, the Source of 


all grace, is the fountain head of the 
Christian Ministry. In His sacred 
Person He summed up all the offices 
of the Ministry. Thus in the New 
‘Testament He receives the title of 
Apostle (Heb. iii. 1) ; Bishop (x Pet. 
ii. 25); Priest (Ileb. v. 6); Deacon 
(Luke xxii. 27). 

* That Christ intended that they 
should be His representatives in the 
world is plain from His own declara- 
tion, He that heareth you heareth Me, 
and he that rejecteth you rejecteth Me, 
and he that rejecteth Me rejecteth Him 
that sent Me, Luke x. 16. 

_° Acts vi. 1—6. We soon find the 
diaconate in the Gentile churches also 
(Rom. xii. 7), and a deaconess, no 
doubt for the ministrations to the half- 
secluded women of a Greek town, in 
the Church at Cenchreze (Rom. xvi. t) 
That the office mentioned in Acts vi. 
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term Elder to describe the same Minister. At the period 
of the Pastoral Epistles we find certain Elders to have 
been endowed by the Apostles both with the power of 
ordaining others and with a limited monarchical authority 
(a Tim. v. passim; Tit. i. 5). From the first there is 
evidence of a Ministry delegated from above. We can 
find no trace of persons being allowed at random or on 
their own initiative to exercise spiritual functions, 


viii. Our Lord’s sense of Mission. The second 
proposition advanced in the Article is that calling and 
mission can only be given to the Clergy by those who 
have public authority in the Church to do so. This 
principle has been recognised from the beginning. Even 
Christ, as we have just seen, glorified not Himself to be 
made a High Priest (Heb. v. 5), and again and again we 
find Him dwelling on the fact of His divine mission as an 
animating and inspiring power. This sense of mission 
does not cease even after His Resurrection. When on the 
evening of the first Easter Day He revisits the Apostles in 
the upper room, He bids them carry on not a new, but 
His commission. As the Father hath sent Me, He says, 
even so send I you® (John xx. 21). And just before His 


represents the later diaconate is testi- 
fied by the unanimous voice of tradition 
from the earliest times. ‘‘Irenzeus, 
the first writer who alludes to the ap- 
pointment of the Seven, distinctly 
holds them to have been deacons.” 
Tren. i. 26, 3; iii. 12, 10. Bp Light- 
foot, Philippians, p. 188. 

1 In promoting the rise of the epis- 
copate, which slept in the Apostolate, 
the example of the presidency exercised 
by S. James at Jerusalem must have 
had great effect in Syria. An early 
tradition ascribes a special agency in 
this matter to the Apostle S. John, 
who is said to have appointed bishops 
in the Churches of Asia Minor—‘ Asia 
Minor was,” says Bp Lightfoot, “ the 


nurse, if not the mother, of episcopacy 
in the Gentile Churches.” Philippians, 
p- 206. ‘*S. James, the Lord’s brother, 
clearly enjoyed in Jerusalem the local 
preeminence and authority (Acts xv. 
13; xxi. 18; Gal. i. 19) which justified 
later writers in calling him d/shop of 
Jerusalem; and the Apostolic autho- 
rity of S. John was probably in his 
latter days so far localized in Ephesus 
and its neighbourhood that we may 
well call him bishop of that city.” 
Cheetham’s Church History, p- 31. 

2 Kadws daréoradké pe 6 llarip, 
Kayo éumw duds. The tense here used 
has an emphasis of its own. He says 
not as the Father sent Me, as though 
He was speaking of something past, 
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Ascension He utters His last command. AM authority 
hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost...and lo, I am with you all the days, even unto 
the end of the world (Matt. xxviii. 18—20). Thus, then, as 
the Father sex¢ the Son, so the Son Himself sent the 
Apostles. 


ix. The Apostles also, when the time came, sent and 
commissioned those who succeeded them. We do not 
read in the New Testament that either Timothy or Titus 
derived their authority to act at Ephesus and Crete by 
delegation from below. As, when the Lord Jesus was on 
earth, He alone ordained}, so after His Ascension the 
Apostles acted as the ministers of Ordination? S. Paul 
gives to Timothy and Titus their commission. He ordains 
them (2 Tim. i. 6); he locates the one in the capital of 
Roman Asia (1 Tim. i. 3); he assigns to the other the 
island of Crete (Tit. i. 5). In these respective districts he 
authorises them to execute some of the same functions? 
which he had himself exercised in his own wider sphere of 
labour. He clothes them with power to ordain (1 Tim. iii. 
I—13; Tit.i. 5); to set in order the public services (1 Tim. 
li. 1, 2 &c.); to execute discipline (1 Tim. v. 17); to rebuke, 
exhort, admonish those that erred (2 Tim. iv. 2; Taira 
and to provide in their turn for a due succession of faithful 


men in the office of teaching (2 Tim. ii. 2). 


but as the Father hath sent Me. We 
speaks of His Mission as a thing still 
present. He is 6’Améoro\os. They 
are améoTo\o. This title is ascribed 
to Him in Heb. iii. 1: Karavojoare 
tov’ AméaroXov Kal’ Apxrepéa TAs 6440d0- 
ylas judy Inooty, Consider Him who 
occupies the double position of envoy 
rom God and High Priest. In Christ 


In one place, 


the functions of Moses and Aaron are 
combined, each in an infinitely loftier 
form. See Bp Westcott, zi doc. 

} See Matt. x; Luke x; John xx. 
21. 
? Except in the case of S. Matthias 
and S. Paul, who received the Apostle- 
ship directly from Christ Himself. 

®> Hooker, Zccl. Pol. vii. 6. 3 
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indeed, S. Paul specially reminds Timothy how Grace for 
the Ministry had been given him’ by the laying on of 
Apostolic hands (2 Tim. i. 6)”. 


x. Sub-Apostolic times. When we pass from Apos- 
tolic to Sub-Apostolic times we find that within the life- 
time of those who had learned from the Apostles in 
person, the Three Orders are widely established.  S. 
Clement, representing as Bishop the Roman Church, writes 
‘to the Corinthians, “The Apostles received the Gospel* for 
us from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ was sent forth 
from God. So then Christ is from God, and the Apostles 
are from Christ. Both therefore came of the will of God 
in the appointed order. Having therefore received a 
charge they went forth,...and preaching everywhere in 
country and town they appointed their firstfruits, when 
they had proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops‘ 


and deacons unto them that should believe.” 


“Give ye 


heed to the Bishop,’ writes Ignatius, “that God also 


1 “With less permanence but per- 
haps greater authority, the position 
occupied by these Apostolic delegates 
fairly represents the functions of the 
bishop early in the second century.” 
Bp Lightfoot’s PAzleppians, p. 199- 
Bp Lightfoot’s view that the Episco- 
pate was formed ‘out of the presbyteral 
(order) by elevation” depends upon the 
assumption that this delegation was 
temporary. 

2 The Apostles had, however, re- 
ceived no power from Christ to confer 
the Apostolate upon others; the vo- 
cation and bestowal came direct from 
God. Comp. Déllinger, First Age of 
the Church,i. pp. 91 sqq.: Eng. ed. 


1877. 

Pcephough the New Testament 
itself contains as yet no direct and 
indisputable notices of a localized 
episcopate in the Gentile Churches, 
as distinguished from the moveable 
episcopate exercised by Timothy in 


Ephesus, and by Titus in Crete, yet 
there is satisfactory evidence of its 
development in the later years of the 
Apostolic age,...and that in the early 
years of the second century the episco- 
pate was widely spread and had taken 
firm root, more especially in Asia 
Minor and Syria. If the evidence on 
which its extension in the regions East 
of the Aigean at this period be resisted, 
I am at a loss to understand what sin- 
gle fact relating to the history of the 
Christian Church during the first half 
of the second century can be regarded 
as established; for the testimony in 
favour of this spread of the episcopate 
is more abundant and more varied 
than for any other institution or event 
during this period, so far as I can 
recollect.” Bp Lightfoot’s EZzs¢les of 
S. Ignatius, i. pp. 376, 377: 

4 ie. presbyters. Clem. Rom.1 Z. 
ad Cor.c. 42. Bp Lightfoot’s Trans. 
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may give heed to you. I am devoted to those who are 
subject to the Bishop, the Presbyters, the Deacons. May it 
‘be granted to me to have my portion with them in the 
presence of God.” Irenzeus speaks distinctly of successions 
of presbyters in the Church from the time of the Apostles, 
and recounts the succession of Bishops at Rome from 
S. Peter and S. Paul, and at Smyrna from S. Polycarp? 
Tertullian enumerates together the three Orders of Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons, and asserts that the two latter 
could baptize, but not without the authority of the Bishops’. 
From the time of Origen the distinction of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons admits of no question, and it may be re- 
garded as certain that in very early ages, in every quarter 
of the world whither the Church had penetrated, in every 
city there was one Summus Sacerdos, presiding over the 
Clergy of that city and its suburb (wapocxia), and that to 
him was committed the power of Ordination, or, in the 
language of the Article, he had “publick authority given 
unto him in the Congregation, to call and send Ministers 
into the Lord’s vineyard‘4.” 

xi, Wiew of the English Church. In the English 
Church it has ever been held that the Bishop is the proper 
Minister of Ordination, and this primitive rule has never 
been infringed. In the Wecessary Doctrine and Erudition 


1 Ignatius, ad Polyc. c. 6. The 
Shepherd of Hermas describes as the 
squared stones of the great building 
‘apostles, and bishops, and teachers, 
and deacons.” Visto iii. 5. 

2 Treneeus, adv. Her. iii. 2. In 
another place he says, ‘‘ Habemus ad- 
numerare eos, qui ab Apostolis insti- 
tuti sunt Episcopi in ecclesiis, et suc- 
cessores eorum usque ad nos.” dav. 
far. iil. 3. 

3 ** Dandi (baptismum) quidem ha- 
bet jus summus Sacerdos, qui est 
Episcopus, dehine presbyteri et dia- 


coni; non tamen sine Episcopi auc- 
toritate, propter Ecclesiz honorem.” 
Tertull. de Baptismo, c. 7 

4 Bishop Browne, Oz the Articles, 
Pp: 555. The expression ‘‘the Con- 
gregation ” here used is equivalent to 
“the Church,” as is clear from the 
Latin of the Article, where it is trans- 
lated by *‘ Ecclesia.” Comp.S.Jerome, 
£p.146. Exalting the presbyterate, he 
asks, ‘Quid enim faciet, excepta or- 
dinatione, Episcopus, quod non faciat 
Presbyterus?” 
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Jor any Christian Man, put forth A.D. 1543, we find the 
strongest language used concerning “Order” as “the gift 
or grace of Ministration in Christ’s Church, given of God 
to Christian men by the consecration and imposition of 
the bishop’s hands, and concerning a continual succession 
even to the end of the world.” Cranmer’s Catechism of 
1548 insists upon Episcopal Ordination*. The Ordinal in 
1549 declared the Three Orders to date “from the Apostles’ 
times.” This is the Ordinal of our Book of Common 
Prayer, and the language of its Preface regarding what 
constitutes “a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in the 


Church of England” is unequivocal’. 


1 The English Church emphasizes 
Apostolical Succession. She holds 
that it belongs to the New Covenant 
“‘ordinem episcopalem fuisse in ipsis 
apostolis institutum ac per succes- 
sionem ab ipsis propagatum” (Pearson, 
Determinatio Theol. i., quoted Gore, 
Ministry of Christian Church, p.70n.). 
An organic body must have a continuity 
of its own. A body existing under 
present material conditions, a body of 
men and women in the flesh, must 
have a continuity of the same charac- 
ter. The Church is, as it were, a great 
Sacrament with its own essential ‘‘ out- 
ward and visible sign.” A material 
as well as a spiritual continuity is only 
what we should expect from the fact of 
the Incarnation. Asa matter of history 
Apostolical Succession has always been 
regarded as the ‘‘means whereby we re- 
ceive” from age to age the pastoral care 
of Christ Himself, and as ‘‘a pledge to 
assure us thereof.” ‘* Apostoli...ac- 
ceperunt totam potestatem a Christo: 
quidquid erat in eis personale, cum 
ipsis mortuum est; quidquid erat omni- 
bus ecclesiae temporibus necessarium, 
ipsorum, dum viverent, manibus trans- 
missum est”’ (Pearson, wt swpr.). It 
is only false philosophy to depreciate 
the material setting of the spiritual. 
Granted such a setting, and granted 
that its form is necessary and not con- 


tingent, there remains the appeal to 
history as to what that form is. 4 
priort can we suggest anything better 
than what is understood by Apostolical 
Succession ? 

2 The Reformatio Legum, published 
in 1552, claims for the three Orders 
Scriptural authority and Divine ap- 
pointment, and for bishops the power 
of jurisdiction and ordination. 

’ “T had the privilege of spending 
some days with Bishop Lightfoot at 
Auckland Castle shortly before his 
death, and he then told me that the 
study of the early records of Christi- 
anity had left no doubt whatever in 
his mind as to the Apostolic—which, 
in fact, meant the Divine—origin of 
Episcopacy, although with that large 
charity and gentleness which charac- 
terized him, he would not presume to 
pass any judgment on Christian com- 
munities differently organized. ‘To 
their own Master,’ he said, ‘they 
stand or fall. He knows what allow- 
ance to make for a multitude of things 
which are hidden from me. Our plain 
duty is to guard faithfully what has 
been committed to us and leave others 
to Him who judgeth righteously’.” 
Canon MacColl, Preface-to Christianity 
in relation to Sctence and Morals, pp. 
XXXVI, XXXVIi. 
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1563. 


Agendum est in Ecclesia lingua que 
sit populo nota. 


Lingua populo non intellecta publi- 
cas in ecclesia preces peragere, aut 
Sacramenta administrare, verbo Dei 
et primitiuze Ecclesiz consuetudini 
plané repugnat. 


1571. 


Of speaking in the congregation, i 
such a tongue as the people under- 
standeth. 


It is a thing playnely repugnaunt 
to the worde of God, and the custome 
of the primitiue Churche, to haue 
publique prayer in the Churche, or to 
minister the Sacramentes in a tongue 


not vnderstanded of the people. 


i. Connection. This Article naturally succeeds the 
preceding, for if the Ministers of the Church must be duly 
authorized and called, the next natural enquiry is, In what 
language ought they to officiate? 


ii. Object of the Article. To this question the 
Medievalists replied, that the Latin tongue is the proper 
vehicle for public worship. It is this position which it is 
the object of the Article to controvert, and it affirms that 
the language used in the performance of divine worship 
should always be intelligible to the people’. 


iil. he Wording of the Article has undergone con- 
siderable modification since the issue of the first draft in 
1553. It then began, “It is most seemly, and most agree- 
able to the word of God, that in the congregation nothing 
be openly read, or spoken in a tongue unknown to the 


1 See Hardwick, Arédcles, pp. 104, 130. Ed. 18509. 
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people’.” In 1563 this clause was made much stronger, 


and in place of the words, “It is most seemly,” we have 
substituted, “It is a thing playnely repugnaunt to the worde 
of God, and the custome of the primitiue Churche, to haue 
publique prayer in the Churche, or to minister the Sacra- 
mentes in a tongue not vnderstanded of the people.” The 
alteration may have been due to a knowledge of what was 
going on in the Council of Trent, which maintained the 
Latin language as the ordinary vehicle of worship, and 
affirmed that “it had not seemed expedient to the Fathers 
that the Mass should be everywhere celebrated in the 
vulgar tongue®.” 


iv. Analysis. The Article affirms that such a mode 
of conducting public worship is repugnant 


(a) tothe Word of God, 
(8) and the custom of the Primitive Church. 


v. Holy Scripture. The idea of approaching God in 
worship in a tongue unknown to the worshippers is quite 
foreign to the entire tenor of the Old Testament, while in 
the New Testament we have four points clearly brought 
Qut 

(1) We have no trace of any custom on the part of 
our Lord of praying Himself or of teaching His 
Apostles to pray, or of speaking to those of His 
generation, in an unknown language ; 


1 “Decentissimum est et Verbo Dei 
maxime congruit, ut nihil in Ecclesia 
publice legatur aut recitetur lingua 
populo ignota.” And it proceeds to 
allude to the dictum of S. Paul on 
the subject, ‘* Idque Paulus fieri vetuit, 
nisi adesset qui interpretaretur.” 

2 Twenty-Second Session of the 
Council, Sep. 17, 1562. Chapter viii. 
‘«Etsi missa magnam contineat populi 


M. 


fidelis eruditionem, non tamen expe- 
dire visum est Patribus, ut vulgari 
passim lingua celebraretur.” Comp. 
De Sacrificio Missae, Can. ix. “Si 
quis lixerit...lingua ¢antum vulgari 
missam celebrari debere...... anathe- 
ma sit.” The italicised words sug- 
gest that the Council contemplated 
the possibility of exception to the 
rule. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


At least one object of the miracle of the Day 
of Pentecost was that the Faith might be pre- 
sented intelligibly to all nations throughout the 
world (Acts ii. 4)?; 


S. Paul, when he speaks of the exercise of the 
gift of tongues by the Corinthian Christians, 
thanks God that he speaks with tongues more 
than all of them. Howbeit? in Church, he 
declares, ke would rather speak five words with 
his understanding, that he might instruct’ others 
also, than ten thousand words in a tongue (1 Cor. 
xiv, 16)-10)i: 


Moreover in the same chapter he says, Jf thou 
bless with the spirit, how shall he that filleth the 
place of the unlearned’ say the Amen at thy 
giving of thanks’, seeing he knoweth not what 
thou sayest? For thou givest tianks well, but 


the other’ ts not edified (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 17) 


1 The oranda must always be re- 
garded as credenda. 

2° AN év éxxAnola. AAG here has 
its full adversative force and specifies 
what, in spite of the statement in the 
foregoing verse, was the real feeling 
of the Apostle on the subject. ’Ev 
éxkAnola, without the article, “may 
be understood as implying what our 
more familiar ‘in church’ would con- 
vey to amodem reader.” Bp Ellicott 
on 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 

3"Tva kal &ddous Kkarnyiow. The 
verb from the nature of the context 
retains here some tinge of its more 
restricted meaning ‘“‘ voce instituo,” 
Beza. 

4 Tod tdudrov, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
*Idudrys and its use are copiously illus- 
trated by Wetstein, The word de- 
notes (1) a private person as opposed 


to one in office, or in a profession, a 
layman, as in Acts iv. 13, dypduparol 
elot kal (dura, or (2) an unlearned 
and ignorant person. 

® The reference here to 79 edya- 
pioria, ‘‘ the giving of thanks,” and to 
the ‘‘ Amen,” tends to show that the 
Apostle, as Bp Wordsworth says, is 
speaking here of the Celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist. He points to the 
necessity of its being celebrated in the 
vulgar tongue, that the people may 
know when and how to make the 
proper responses. See the admission 
of Cardinal Bona, Rer. Liturg. 1. v. 4. 

§ Sd mey yap Kadds edyapiorels. 
The emphasis rests on the prominently 
placedpronoun. ‘‘ 7hoz givest thanks 
well; he, however, who fills the place 
of the unlearned is in no degree the 
better for it.” 
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vi. The Custom of the Primitive 





Church. As 


regards primitive usage it is to be borne in mind that 


(a) 


(8) 


(y) 


(6) 


Vil. 


Testimony of the Fathers. 


It had nowhere been laid down before the 
Advent of our Lord that Hebrew was too 
sacred a language for translation into the 
vernacular tongue ; 


The Old Testament Scriptures had already 
been translated into Chaldee for the Palestinian 
Jews, and into Greek for those of Alexandria 
and of the Roman world generally ; 


And as it was with the Old, so it was with the 
New Testament. In very early times portions 
of the New Testament appeared in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic and other lan- 
guages?; 

What was true with respect to the Scriptures 
was true also of the primitive Liturgies. The 
custom was that the whole congregation should 
join in the responses and in the singing of the 
Psalms and Hymns, which would have been 
impossible, had not the Psalms and Hymns 
been sung in intelligible dialects capable of 
being understood by the people” 


When we turn to 


the statements of the early Fathers, we find :— 


(2) 


S. Cyril® writing thus, “When the Priest says, 
Lift up your hearts, the people answer, We lift 


1 See Article Verszons in Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible; Westcott’s 
Bible in the Church, and Canon of the 
New Testament. 

2 Martene admits that the proscrip- 
tion of the vernacular in the Mass was 
not the custom in the beginning. Ile 
quotes in confirmation the “‘ story, told 
by S. Athanasius, of S. Anthony, the 


Abbot, who, knowing nothing but the 
Egyptian language, entered a Church, 
and bearing the Gospel read, in which 
it is enjoined to sell all, straightway 
went and didso.” Bp Forbes, Articles, 


Daya o ae : ie 
3 Implying zztelligible language. 
S. Cyril, Cat. Myst. v. 


Ig—2 
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them up unto the Lord; when the Priest says, 
Let us give thanks unto the Lord, the people 
respond, /¢ zs meet and right so to do ; 

(2) Origen writes, “The Greeks use Greek in their 

prayers, the Romans Latin, and so every one 
in his own language prays to God, and gives 
thanks as he is able. And He that is Lord of 
every tongue hears that which is asked in every 


1,» 
tongue ; 


(c) S. Jerome tells us that at the funeral of Paula, 
a lady of high rank, “the Psalms were sung in 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac, because people speak- 
ing each of these languages were present?;” 

(Z) S. Hilary speaks of people standing without 
the Church, and yet “able to hear the voice of © 
the people praying within; to discern the clear 
sound of the hymns; and, amidst the celebration 
of the divine Sacraments, to distinguish the 
response of devout confession®.” 


Now all this would have been impossible, if the language 
used had not been intelligible to the people, and had it not 
been desired that the mass of the faithful should be able to 
attend to, and understand, the service at which they were 
present. 


viii. The use of the Latin tongue in the services of 
the Western Church was not due to the fact that Latin 
was the original language of the Roman Church, for that 
Church in the earliest times used the Greek language, and 
not only S. Paul’s Epistles to and-from Rome were written 


1 Origen, contr. Celsum, vill. 37. celebres hymnorum sonitus; et inter 
» Hieron. ad Eustochium, #pi- divinorum’ quoque  sacramentorum 
taphium Paule Matrés, iv. 2, p. 687. officia, responsionem devotee confes- 


® “Audiat orantis populi consistens  sionis accipiat.” Hilar. 


I tz Psalm. 
quis extra ecclesiam vocem; spectet  lxv. 
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in Greek, but many extant Christian writings of the first 
three centuries, which appeared in Rome and in the West, 
were Greek or originally Greek'. Moreover in the Roman 
Mass itself there are still preserved indications of its Greek 
original. The words Kyrie Eleison are Greek, not Latin, 
and their occurrence in the Mass shows that it was once 
said in Greek. In process of time, however, Greek began 
to fall into disuse, and the translation of the divine offices 
into Latin was made for the very purpose of their being 
understood by the worshippers, and with the intention of 
obeying S. Paul’s precept. Thus Latin became in its turn 
the language of Liturgical worship as Greek had been 
before, and while out of the ancient Latin grew the French, 
the Italian, the Spanish and other dialects, the Latin 
Liturgies were retained’, and gradually acquired, or were 
supposed to acquire, a special sanctity, and it was decmed 
profanation to celebrate the Mass in any other language 
than that of the capital of Christendom. The Eastern 
Church, on the other hand, did not take this exclusive line. 
It freely allowed the translation of the Liturgies and other 
Service Books, for the use of the Slavonic races*, whom it 


1 «‘For some considerable part of 
the first three centuries the Church of 
Rome, and most, if not all the 
Churches of the West, were, if we 
may so speak, Greek religious colo- 
nies. Their language was Greek ; 
their Scriptures Greek; and many 
vestiges and traditions show that their 
ritual and their Liturey was Greek.” 
Milman’s Latin Christianity, i. p. 
32. ‘¢The Epistlés of Clement, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine 
Recognitions and Homilies, the works 
of Justin Martyr, down to Caius and 
Hippolytus, the author of the Refuta- 
tion of all Heresies—all were Greek.” 
Ibid. p. 33. 

2 «© As the fresh tribes from the 
North were evangelized by the Roman 
clergy, it was natural that the Roman 


clergy should employ and recommend 
the rites to which they had been accus- 
tomed. It became the measure of the 
solidity of the conversion that the 
Latin tongue was accepted. It was 
also a great means for the consolida- 
tion of the Church’s power. Even in 
the Celtic tribes of Ireland and Scot- 
land the Mass, though not the rubrics 
and hymns, was always in Latin; and 
whatever may have been the polity 
and nationality of the race who first 
raised to heaven the prayers of the 
Mozarabic Rite, that glorious formu- 
lary speaks to God in the language of 
the Romans.” See Bp Forbes, p. 
435. 

3 The great Slav races, who re- 
ceived their knowledge of Christ from 
the East, were freely allowed their 
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won over to the faith. Hence we can understand why, 
when the Council of Trent took the course it did?, the 
language of the present Article was made stronger and 
more definite, for the craving in the Sixteenth Century 
for a vernacular Liturgy and Offices was a craving for 
what had been sanctioned in the earliest and purest ages 
of the Church, and in Eastern Christendom had never 


disappeared, 


Slavonic services. The Armenians 
and Georgians, Copts and Syrians, 
were all allowed to worship God ina 
tongue which they understood. 

1 When in the ninth century the 
Slavs were converted to the Christian 
faith by Methodius, Pope John VIII. 
highly praised their performing the 
service in the Slavonic tongue. He, 
however, added that, for the honour of 
divine worship, the Gospel is to be 
read first in Latin and then translated 
into the vernacular. The scruples of 
this Pontiff are said to have been re- 
moved by his remembering the verse 
in the Psalms, Praise the Lord all ye 
nations, This verse appeared to him 
decisive. It could hardly mean that 
the Creator’s praise was to be restricted 
to three languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. Maclear’s Medieval Mis- 
sions, p. 286. 

? Comp. p. 289, 2. It is clearly 
desirable that, ‘‘due precaution being 


J 


taken for the conservation of the true 
doctrine by certain unalterable for- 
mulz, the language of prayer and 
praise should be that which every 
ordinarily educated person of average 
intelligence should be able to follow 
with perfect facility; and that in the 
mutation of language, the service- 
books should from time to time be 
corrected, but only when the amount 
of discrepancy between the archaic 
and ordinary tongues has become so 
great, that an ~intelligent rational 
worship is rendered difficult or im- 
possible.” Bp Forbes on the Articles, 
p- 436. The ‘‘due precaution” of 
which Bishop Forbes speaks is im- 
portant because the Zex orandi cannot 
be dissociated from the dex credendi. 
The language of worship is always 
symbolic, a ‘*‘form of sound words,” 
needing the same protection as do the 
Creeds, 
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1563. 
De Sacramentis. 


Sacramenta 4 Christo instituta, non 
tantum sunt note professionis Chris- 
tianorum, sed certa quedam potius 
testimonia, et efficacia signa gratize 
atque bone in nos uoluntatis Dei, per 
quee inuisibiliter ipse in nobis opera- 
tur, nostramque fidem in se, non 
solum excitat, uerumetiam confirmat. 


Duo 2 Christo Domino nostro in 
Euangelio instituta sunt Sacramenta, 
scilicet Baptismus et Coena Domini. 


Quinque illa uulgo nominata Sacra- 
menta, scilicet, Confirmatio, Poeni- 
tentia, Ordo, Matrimonium, et Ex- 
trema unctio, pro sacramentis euan- 
gelicis habenda non sunt, ut que 
partim & praua Apostolorum imi- 
tatione profluxerunt, partim uitee sta- 
tus sunt in scripturis quidem probati, 
sed sacramentorum eandem cum bap- 
tismo et coena Domini rationem non 
habentes: quomodo nec Poenitentia, 
ut quz signum aliquod uisibile seu 
ceremoniam a Deo institutam non 
habeat. 

Sacramenta non in hoc instituta 
sunt 2 Christo, ut spectarentur, aut 
circumferrentur, sed ut rite illis ute- 
remur: et in hijs duntaxat qui digné 
percipiunt,salutarem habent effectum : 
qui uerd indigne percipiunt, dam- 
nationem (ut inquit Paulus) sibi ipsis 
acquirunt. ; 


IB7I- 
Of the Sacramentes. 


Sacramentes ordayned of Christe, 
be not onely badges or tokens of 
Christian mens profession: but rather 
they be certaine sure witnesses and 
effectuall signes of grace and Gods 
good wyll towardes vs, by the which 
he doth worke inuisiblie in vs, and 
doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirme our fayth in 
hym. 

There are two Sacramentes or- 
dayned of Christe our Lorde in the 
Gospell, that is to say, Baptisme, and 
the Supper of the Lorde. 

Those fyue, commonly called Sacra- 
mentes, that is to say, Confirmation, 
Penaunce, Orders, Matrimonie, and 
extreme Vnction, are not to be comp- 
ted for Sacramentes of the gospel, 
being such as haue growen partly of 
the corrupt folowing of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life alowed in the 
scriptures: but yet haue not lyke 
nature of Sacramentes with Baptisme 
and the Lordes Supper, for that they 
haue not any visible signe or cere- 
monie ordayned of God. 

The Sacramentes were not ordayned 
of Christ to be gased vpon, or to be 
caryed about: but that we should 
duely use them. And in such only, 
as worthyly receaue the same, they 
hatie a wholesome effect or operation: 
But they that receaue them vnworthyly, 
purchase to them selues damnation, 
as S. Paul sayth. 
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i. Connection. From the Church, its authority, its 
Ministers, and the language in which its worship should 
be conducted, it is a natural transition to the Sacraments, 
and the xxvth Article forms a general introduction to a 
series of Articles dealing with the subject. 


ii Source. The Article is derived in a great measure 
from the Ninth of the Thirteen Articles drawn up in 1538, 
and that in its turn was largely taken from the Augsburg 
Confession of 15 30% 


iii. Object. The Title of the Article has remained 
uniform since 1553, and its object may be described as a 
threefold one :— 

(a) To protest against the Zwinglian tendency to 
minimize the value and efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments; 


(8) 


To distinguish from the rest the Greater Sacra- 
ments necessary to every man for salvation; 


(y) To declare the need of right conditions on the 
part of the recipients, 


iv. Form and Language. The Article in its present 
form differs considerably from that which it presented in 
1553. Then it commenced with a clause’, which has since 
been altogether withdrawn, and what formed the last clause 
in 1553 has taken its place. The present second and third 


} See above, p. 12. This Article eis utuntur.” De Sacramentorum Usu. 


runs thus: ‘‘Docemus quod Sacra- 
menta, quee per verbum Dei instituta 
sunt, non tantum sint zote professionis 
inter Christianos, sed magis certa 
quaedam testimonia et efficacia signa 
gratia, et bone voluntatis De erga 
nos, per que Deus zuzsebiliter oper- 
atur tn nobis, et suam gratiam inuisi- 
biliter diffundit, siquidem ea rite 
susceperimus; quodque per ea excz- 
tatur et conjirmatur fides in his qui 


See Hardwick, Hist. Art. pp. 63, 
270. Ed. 1890. 

° “Oure LoRDE Jesus Christ hathe 
knitte toguether a companie of newe 
people with Sacramentes, moste fewe 
in numbre, moste easie to bee kepte, 
moste excellent in significatione, as is 
Baptisme, and the Lordes Supper.” 
See Hardwick, Hist. Art. p. 306. Ed. 
1859. 
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clauses were introduced for the first time in 1563, while the 
fourth is a modification of what formed the second clause 


of the draft of 15534 


v. The Word Sacrament, from the Latin Sacra- 
mentum, has passed through three stages of meaning, 
according to its (1) Classical, (2) Early Ecclesiastical, and 
(3) Later Ecclesiastical Use :— 


(a) lts Classical Use:— 


The word meant 


(1) An oath as calling down divine anger, if the 
swearer perjured himself?; 

(2) The sum of money deposited with a judge® 
as a pledge that parties in a suit would go on 


with it?; 


(3) 


The oath of the newly-enlisted soldier that 


he would be loyal to his commander’. 
(8) Its Early Ecclesiastical Use:— 

(1) The earliest application of the word to anything 
Christian occurs in the celebrated letter of the 
younger Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, where 
he says of the Christians that they were wont 


1 In this clause we further note the 
important omission, after the statement 
that Sacraments ‘‘in suche only, as 
worthelie receiue the same, haue an 
wholesome effecte, and operacione,” 
of the words, ‘‘and yet not that of the 
woorke wrought, as some men speake, 
whiche worde, as it is straunge and 
vnknowen to holie Scripture: So it 
engendereth no Godlie, but a verie 
supersticious sense.” 

2 Comp. Hor. Od. ii. 17, 10, 
‘Non ego perfidum dixi sacramentum: 
Tbimus, Ibimus.” 

3 “Wa -pecunia, que in judicium 
venit in litibus, sacramentum asacro.” 
Varro, L. L. v. 36. 

4 It was called Sacramentum either 


because (t) the money was deposited 
in a sacred place, Cic. zz Verrem, Il. 
i. 9, 26; or (ii) because the loser of 
the suit forfeited his pledge to sacred 
temple uses; comp. Varro, Z. ZL. v. 
36, ‘qui judicio vicerat, suum sacra- 
mentum e sacro auferebat, victi ad 
zrarium redibat.” 

5 Comp. Livy, vii. 11, “Dictator... 
omnes juniores, nullo detrectante 
militiam, sacramento adegit”; Czesar, 
Bell. Civ. i. 23, Milites Domitianos 
sacramentum apud se dicere jubet.” 
Comp. also Tac. Hést. i. 76. This 
oath was taken upon the ‘“‘signa 
militaria” or consecrated “signs,” 
which surmounted the legionary 
standards. 
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to meet on a certain fixed day before sunrise, 
to sing hymns to Christ, and to bind themselves 
by a Sacrament not to commit any sort of 
wickedness! 


In the earlier Latin versions of the New 
Testament it was used as a translation of the 
Greek word Mvuornpsov or Mystery. Thus in 
I Cor. ii. 7, for we speak God’s wisdom in a 
mystery, the Old Latin version had “dicimus 
Dei sapientiam in sacramento”; and in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2, where the Apostle says though I know 
all mysteries, it had “si scio omnia sacramenta?.” 
Conformably with this use of the word in 
the Latin versions of the New Testament, 
“revealed truths” are spoken of as. Sacra- 
ments, and we find such expressions as “the 
Sacrament of the Trinity’,” “the Sacrament 
of the Incarnation4,” “the Sacrament of the 
Passion and Resurrection®.” Thus, again, the 
touching the catechumen with spittle’, the salt 
given to catechumens’, the Creed taught to 
catechumens®, the honey and milk given after 


(3) 


1 “«Seque sacramento non in scelus 


3 Isid. Hisp. de Scrip. Eccl. 27, i. 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne 


latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, 
ne depositum appellati abnegarent.” 
Plin. Zfzst. x. 97. Tertullian, again, 
speaking of the Christian’s Baptismal 
vow, says that ‘She is called to the 
warfare of the living God, and makes 
answer to the words of theSacrament.” 
Tertull. ad Martyres, cap. iii. 

2 Again in Rom. xvi. 25 we have 
for kara dmoxdduyw pvornptov, **in 
revelatione sacramenti”; and in Eph. 
i. 9, for 7d mvorhpioy Tod Bedhuaros 
avrov, we have ‘“‘ sacramentum volun- 
tatis sue.” Comp. Eph. i. 9, v. 32, 
Vulg. 


4; 6. 

4 Leo M., Serm. xxiv. 4. Cp.1Tim. 
iii. 16, Veele. 

5 Leo, Seva. liti. 43 Ixi. 1, 

6 Rabanus Maurus, de Zustit. Cleri, 
1, 27. 

™ The Council of Carthage, A.D. 
397, ordered that at LEastertide no 
“Sacrament” should be ministered 
to catechumens ‘‘nisi solitum sal.” 
Can. 5. Tertullian also uses the 
word ‘‘Sacramentum” to denote re- 
ligion in general, Adv. Marc. v. 18. 

8 Rabanus Maurus, de /ustit. Clerd, 
ii. 56. 
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Baptism! to catechumens, all these, as well as 
Baptism? and the Holy Eucharist® itself, were 
spoken of as Sacraments. 
(y) Its Later Ecclesiastical Use:— 
The term became restricted to a rite with an’ ex- 
ternal sign conferring Grace. This was the ordinary 
Scholastic sense and it still prevails both in the 
Roman and in the English Church‘. 


vi. Sacraments as regarded in the Article. 


This 


examination of the word “Sacrament” itself prepares us 


for what is said of Sacraments in the Article. 


It treats of 


them (i) negatively and (ii) positively, and lays down (i) 
what they are wot, and (ii) what they ave: 


(a) Negatively:— 


“ Sacraments,” it says, “be not only badges or 
tokens of Christian men’s profession,” referring to 
the teaching of men, who like the followers of the 
Zwinglian school’ and the Anabaptists® minimized 
their efficacy and regarded them as mere empty 
rites, neither spiritual in themselves, nor working 


1 John the Deacon says, ‘‘baptizatis 
_..hoc genus sacramenti offertur.” 

2 <¢Sacramentum aque,” Tertull. 
de Bapt. i. 12; Ambrose, Expos. Ev. 
Luc. x. 48. “ Sacramentum lavacri,” 
Tertull. de Virg. Veland. ii. Con- 
firmation was termed ‘‘ Sacramentum 
olei,” S. Aug. Serm. 227, or ‘‘uncti- 
onis,” S. Aug. iz. Ep. S. Joann. c. 2. 

3 “ Sacramentum Altaris,” S. Aug. 
Serm. lix. 6; ‘*Sacramentum Mensze 
Dominice,” Serm. 127. Cyprian 
applies the word Sacrament to the 
Trinity, and calls the Lord’s Prayer 
a Sacrament. See Hagenbach, Ast. 
of Doctrines, i. p. 298, E.T. Comp. 
“ Sacramenta, id est, sacra signa.” 
Contra Advers. Legis et Proph., Lib. 
ii. 33, or, as S. Augustine defines it 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Signum rei sacrae.” 


4 Thomas Aquinas, Samm. Theol. 
iii. 60 (2). Comp. Stone, #¢ supr. 
pp. 317f. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent defines a Sacrament 
as “‘invisibilis gratize visibile signum ad 
nostram justificationem institutum.”’ 

5 «Credo, immo scio, omnia sacra- 
menta tam abesse ut gratiam conferant, 
ut ne adferant quidem, aut dispen- 
sent.” Zwinglius, Hid. Ratio ad Car. 
Rom. Imp. no. vii. 

6 « Hodem modo sacramenta fideli- 
bus supervacanea judicabant, aut 
saltem non necessaria esse, et exiguam 
utilitatem habere.” Bullinger, Adv. 
Anabapt.; ‘Nihil omnino tribuunt 
Baptismo nisi quod sit Christianorum 
nota, qua discernuntur ab gentibus, 
more civili.” Rogers On the Articles, 
p- 246, 2. 
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anything spiritual in us. They professed to look 
upon them as external acts, which simply betokened 
a profession of the Christian faith, whereby the 
Christian man rather does something himself, than 
receives aught by means of these sacred signs. 


(8) Positively :— 
In opposition to this teaching the Article lays it 
down that Sacraments are: 


(i) “Certain sure! witnesses, and 
(ii) “Effectual signs? of grace, and God’s good 
will towards us, 


(iii) “By the which He 
(2) “Doth work invisibly in us, and 


(2) “Doth not only quicken, but also strengthen 
and confirm our faith in Him.” 


Herein the language of the Article closely approximates 
to that of the Church Catechism, where a Sacrament is de- 
fined to be “an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, 
as a means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof®”, 


1 They are described not merely 
as ‘‘queedam testimonia,” but ‘‘ certa 
quedam testimonia.” Certus = (1) 
determined, established, settled; (2) 
sure, unerring, indubitable ; comp. 


v. 57 (5). 

5 “Signum externum et visibile 
gratize interne et spiritualis nobis 
collate, a Christo Ipso institutum, 
tanquam instrumentum per quod eam 


*Certam hastam,” Virg. 20n. xi. 767 ; 
“‘certa sagitta,” Hor. Od. i. 12, 23; 


“certa fides segetis,” Hor. Od. iii.16, 30. 


2“ ¥fhcacia signa,” not merely 
“signa,” ‘A Sacrament thus not only 
typifies, it conveys. It is not a bare 
sign, but an effectzal sign, a sign that 
carries its effect along with it. Itis the 
means whereby we receive the same 
grace, of which it is the outward 
visible sign.”” See Bp Forbes Ov the 
Articles, p. 441. Hooker, ut saupr. 


recipimus, et pignus quod eam nobis - 
confirmet.” The language alike of 

the Catechism and the Article ex- 
presses in the plainest manner the 
oijective view of the Sacraments. 
They regard them as Divine Gifts 
which, external to the subjective atti- 
tude of the recipient, are what they 
are whether or not they are believed 
to be such. ‘Since the glorification 
of Christ, and the outpouring of His 
Spirit, we are presented with signs, 
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vii. Material things have in all ages been used by 
God as signs and pledges. Thus 


(i) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Vill. 


The Rainbow was a sign to Noah that the world 
would no more be destroyed by a flood (Gen. ix. 
12—17); 

Circumcision was a sign and pledge to Abraham 
of the Covenant between God and himself 
(Gen. xvii. 9—14); 

The Miracles Moses was bidden to perform be- 
fore Pharaoh were signs and pledges of his 
Divine Mission (Ex. iv. I—9); 

The Fleece, wet while the ground around was dry, 
and dry while the ground around was wet, was a 
sign and pledge to Gideon that the Lord would 
give him victory in the battle against the 
Midianites (Judg. vi. 36—40). 


Material things, again, have been used by God 


as supernatural means of Grace. Thus 


(i) 


(ii) 


When the Israelites were dying in the desert 
from the bites of the fiery serpents, God bade 
Moses set up a brazen serpent on a pole, and zt 
came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, 
when he looked unto the serpent of brass, he lived 
(Num. xxi. 6—9); 

When Naaman, afflicted with leprosy, came to 
Elisha, he was bidden to go and dip himself 
seven times in the Jordan, and he went, and his 
flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little 
child, and he was clean (2 Kings v. 1o—14); 


which nét only speak of spiritual not have devised what the Article calls 
mysteries, but convey the things which‘ only badges or tokens of Christian 
they speak of.... If the Sacraments men’s profession.”” Mason, Faith of 
were what Zwingli made them, they che Gospel, pp. 259 sqq- Ed. 1888. 
would not be Christian. Christ could 
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(iii) When our Lord saw a man blind from his birth, 


(iv) 


and would heal him, He spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and anointed the 
eyes of the blind man with the clay, and said unto 
him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam. He went 
away therefore, and washed, and came seeing 
(John ix. 6, 7); 

Again, when one that was deaf and had an im- 
pediment in his speech was brought unto Him, 
fle took him aside from the multitude privately, 
and put Fis fingers into his cars, and He spat, 
and touched his tongue; and looking up to heaven, 
fle sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 7s, 
Be opened. And his ears were opened, and the 


bond of his tongue was loosed, and he Spake plain 
(Mark vii. 31—35)2 


Now in Sacraments ordained by Christ all these methods 
of using material things are combined. For 


; ‘ Pe) Of Mee 
(1) They are “sure witnesses*” (¢estimonia) Grace, and 


(2) They are “effectual* signs” (signa) 


1°Erdxypicev atrod rdv myddv émt 
rovs 6¢0ahpovs = He spread the clay 
thereof upon his eyes. Physicians had 
applied saliva jejuna as a remedy for 
post-natal blindness, but congenital 
blindness had always been regarded 
as incurable, and no instance to the 
contrary had ever been heard of. The 
Great Physician, however, teaches us 
that ordinary means can accomplish 
extraordinary results at His will. 
Comp.. Vespasian’s reputed miracle, 
Tac. Hist. iv. 81; Sueton. Vesp. 5. 

2 In this miracle the use of outward 
signs is most diversified. Our Lord 
(1) takes the man aside; (2) He puts 
His fingers into his ears; (3) He 
touches his tongue with the moisture 


God’s good will 
towards us, 


of His mouth; (4) He looks up to 
heaven; (5) He sighs; (6) He speaks 
the word Z£phphatha. 

3 “They are witnesses of Grace, 
or, in stricter theological language, 
they signify Grace. They are types of 
that holiness and righteousness which 
they convey.” Bp Forbes, p- 440. 

4 «Tt was the glory of the Christian 
as compared with the Jewish Church, 
that in her fold shadows were trans- 
muted to substance, symbols to means 
of grace, types to instruments of salva- 
tion, rituals to channels of higher 
powers. What was before a pious 
usage—an intimation, a memento, a 
suggestion only—was now become the 
medium of Divine power, and an in- 
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(3) They are “pledges (piguora) of His love?”; 
(4) They are appointed means (media), “by the which 
He doth work invisibly in us?” 


ix. ‘The number of the Sacraments of the Gospel. 
Having dealt with the nature of the Sacraments, the 
Article proceeds to deal with the number of such as may 
properly be called “Sacraments of the Gospel.” The word 
Sacrament, as we have seen, is capable of a very wide 
application. The Article uses it in the later Ecclesiastical 
sense, that in which it is used in the Catechism of the 
English Church. But, with that formulary, it assigns a 
preeminence to the two Sacraments which are “generally 
(ic. for every man) necessary to salvation.” Baptism and 
the Holy Eucharist are the only Sacraments which were 
expressly ordained, as to their proper form and matter, 
by our Lord Himself before His Ascension*®. These are 
the chief, the principal, the special Sacraments of our 
salvation’. 

x. he Five Lesser Sacraments. As regards the 
other five “commonly called” Sacraments, the Article now 


strument of sanctification.” Ddllinger, 
First Age of the Church, ii. p. 30. 
Ed. 1877. 

1 Compare the language of the 
Exhortation in the Communion Ser- 
vice, ‘‘ He hath instituted and ordained 
holy mysteries, as pledges of His 
love.” ‘A pledge to assure us of 
the inward and spiritual grace given 
to us, is a necessary part of the 
definition of a Sacrament.” Bp Forbes, 


p. 441. 

2 « All grace flows from the hu- 
manity of Christ, and the Sacraments 
are main channels, whereby that grace 
flows into’ the soul. Christ is the 
chief and principal worker in all 
Sacraments, as a function of His 
everlasting Priesthood. They work 
in us by means of the institution of 
Christ. Ibid, p. 442. ‘‘It pleases 
Christ, not merely to give covenanted 


graces along with the faithful per- 
formance of prescribed ceremonies, 
but to make the ceremonies quite 
literally the means of grace, and to 
charge with His own fulness the 
thing which His Church uses or 
does.” Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, 
p. 262, Ed. 1888. 

3 Twice the limiting words are 
introduced, ‘¢Sacramenta 4 Christo 
instituta” ; “Duo & Christo Domino 
nostro in Evangelio instituta.” 

4 «¢Pyincipalia, preecipua, eximia sa- 
lutis nostree sacramenta,” Bellarmine, 
de Missa. ‘‘The two Sacraments of 
the Gospel, as they may be emphatic- 
ally termed, are the instruments of 
the inward life, according to our 
Lord’s declaration that Baptism is a 
new birth, and that in the Eucharist 
we have the living Bread.” Newman, 
On Fustification, Lect. vi. 
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proceeds to speak of them with decision. The number of the 
Sacraments was first fixed at seven in the twelfth century’, 
and then it was received into the general teaching of the 
Church, not as a tradition coming down from the Apostles 
and the earliest times, but as the result of theological 
speculation. The Article does not deny that these other 
five, that is to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction, are holy ordinances, which, in 
the wider sense of the word, may be called ‘“‘ Sacraments” 
or “Mysteries.” What it does deny is that they are to be 
counted for “Sacraments of the Gospel®” of like nature 
with Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. This it does on 
the ground that “they have not any visible sign or 
ceremony ordained of God*.” Thus 


(i) Confirmation possesses an outward and visible 
sign, the laying on of hands, but there is no 
record of its actual institution by Christ Himself; 


(ii) 


Penance, again, including Confession and Abso- 


lution, has annexed to it the inward Grace of 
the Forgiveness of Sins, but it lacks any out- 
ward sign instituted® and attached to it by our 


Lord’s own words; 


1 The number was specially deter- 
mined through the influence of Peter 
Lombard, but nothing was absolutely 
decided till the time of Bonaventura 
and S, Thomas Aquinas. See Hagen- 
bach, Ast, Doct. ii. pp. 320, 321. 

* See the Eighth Article of the 
Second Bonn Conference, p. 20, and 
the observations upon it of the late 
Bishop of Winchester, p. 21. 

8 Even Alexander of Hales, though 
he adopted the number Seven, ad- 
mitted that Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist alone were instituted by 
our Lord Himself, and S. Thomas 
Aquinas agrees with other theologians 
in regarding these two Sacraments as 
‘‘potissima Sacramenta.” See Szm- 
ma, pt. ili. qu. 62. 


4 “Tf a Sacrament must be defined 
to be ‘an outward sign’ ordained by 
God or Christ, then only Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are in this 
sense ‘Sacraments’.” Bp Forbes ox 
the Articles, pp. 449, 450. 

® The Homily on Common Prayer 


‘and Sacraments expressly says that 


Absolution has the inward grace of 
“the forgiveness of sins,” only not by 
express words of the New Testament 
annexed and tied to the visible sign, 
We have traces of Penance in the 
Sub-Apostolic Age in the Didaché, 
iv. 14, "Ev éxxdyola eouoroyhon Ta 
TapaTTmpard cov, and xiv, 1, evxa- 
ploThoare mpocfomoroynodpevor TH Ta- 
parTrauwara buav. 


(ili) 


(iv) 


(v) 
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Orders is the comprehensive term for the rites 
whereby men enter into the Sacred Ministry. 
Both the outward sign and the inward gift are 
named by S. Paul, when he bids Timothy s¢r 
up the gift of God, which is in him through the 
laying on of the Apostle’s hands (2 Tim. i. 6). 
But though it is a “state of life allowed in the 
Scriptures,” we have no account of any express 
institution by Christ Himself of imposition of 
hands as its outward sign ; 

Marriage is a “state of life allowed in the 
Scriptures®,” but it is not of universal obliga- 
tion, and, though it is a “mystery,” it pos- 
sesses no outward sign expressly ordained by 
God or Christ’ ; 

Extreme’ Unction of the sick, restricted in its 
use to occasions when death is imminent, grew 
up out of “the corrupt following” or imitation 
of the Apostles, who anointed the sick with 
oil? with a view to their recovery as well 


2’ Avampviokw oe dvagwmupely 7d 
xapioua Tod Oeod, 6 éorw ev col dua 
Tis émibécews T&Y xeipHv wwov. Note 
the expressive word, here only used, 
évagwmupev=to stir or fan into a 
flame. 

2 The words ‘‘quae partim...in 
scripturis quidem probati” are not 
intended to divide exactly the five 
Sacraments in question, but simply to 
suggest in general terms how they 
came to be what zz actual use they 
were when the Article was written. 

3 Comp. Eph. y. 32, where Mvor7- 
ptoy is applied zxdirectly to Matrimony. 
The Homilies apply the term Sacra- 
ment both to Matrimony and to Orders. 
See Homilies, Ed. S.P.C.K. pp. 74, 
376 f. 

4 #xtreme=last, as compared with 
earlier Unctions, e.g. that of Confir- 
mation. 


M. 


5 Anointing with oil for medzcinal 
purposes played an important part in 
early times, especially in the East. 
The prophet Isaiah alludes to its use 
as an ointment for mollifying wounds 
(Isai. i. 6); the good Samaritan is 
described as pouring 027 and wine on 
the wounds of the man who fell 
among thieves (Luke x. 34); the 
Apostles are expressly recorded to 
have employed it for the purpose of 
healing (Mark vi. 13); and we find 
its Sacramental use in S. James Vv. 14 
where we read, /s any among you 
sick? Let him call for the elders of 
the Church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord; and the prayer of 
faith shail save him that is sick, and 
the Lord will raise him up, and if he 
have committed any sins, wt shall be 


20 
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physical as spiritual, but they are nowhere 
recorded to have treated it exclusively as a 
Sacrament for the dying? 


Thus it is clear that however properly these five Rites 
may be regarded as Sacramental, they naturally have not 
in the life of every Christian the importance of the two 
“Sacraments of the Gospel,” nor are they held to be of 
equal dignity with them? 

xi. The Right Use of the Sacraments. The last 
paragraph of the Article lays it down that the purpose of 
Christ in ordaining the Sacraments was not that they 
should be “gazed upon” or “carried about.” The words 
refer to ceremonies which suggested that the worship of 
our Lord as present under the forms of Bread and Wine 
was a primary purpose in the institution of the Eucharist® 
For such ceremonies, whatever may be their ecclesiastical 
authority, there is no warrant in Scripture, or in the 
custom of the Primitive Church. The Article states that 
on the contrary Sacraments were ordained “that we 
should duly use them,” and that “in such only as 


Jorgiven him. Were the sick man is 
evidently contemplated as likely to 
recover, and prayer and Unction are 
to be used as a means towards that 
recovery, as well as towards his 
spiritual aid. Hence in the Greek 
Church Unction is so used now, and 
in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
it was allowed if the sick man should 
desire it. 

1 The Article does not intend to 
depreciate Holy Unction of the Sick, 
but, first, to assign to it its proper posi- 
tion as compared with the ‘‘ potissima 
sacramenta,” and, next, to indicate 
that its contemporary use was not in 
strict accordance with its original 
institution. With regard to such 
Unction it may be observed : (i) that, 
although suggested by common East- 
ern usage, it was actually distinct 


from the gift of healing, which was 
not confined to the Elders, and had 
its own special accompanying sign, 
the laying on of hands (Mark xvi. 18); 
(ii) that its special accompaniment 
was prayer, and its result (provided 
there were faith and repentance) con- 
solation and forgiveness, sometimes 
physical recovery or relief, Déllinger, 
first Age of the Church, ii. 42, sqq- 
B.D. Eds 187475 

2 Comp. Concil. Trident. Sess. vii. 
Can. 3. “Si quis dixerit, hac septem 
Sacramenta ita esse inter se paria, ut 
nulla ratione aliud sit alio dignius: 
anathema sit.” 

5 Tt is not likely that Elizabeth 
would have consented to depreciate 
due Eucharistic Adoration. See 
Hallam, wt supr. p. 172. 
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worthily receive them have they a wholesome effect or 
operation.” This is intended as a caution against the 
doctrine that Sacraments justify mechanically, so to 
speak, through the mere performance of them, irrespec- 
tive of the faith of the recipient. This the Article 
repudiates, and quotes in corroboration the stern words 
of S. Paul concerning profane recipients of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Church of Corinth. The Apostle writes 
respecting the disorderly mode of reception to which 
they were addicted: he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and 
drinketh judgement? unto himself, tf he discern not the 
Body (1 Cor. xi. 29), and he goes on to say that this 
was proved by the fact that many of the members of the 
Church were weak and sickly, and not a few had slept the 
sleep of death. S. Paul thus clearly contemplates a proper 
and improper mode of approaching the Holy Sacrament, 
and the legitimate induction from his words supports the 
statement of the Article as to the necessity of a worthy 
reception of all holy mysteries, if they are to exercise “a 
wholesome effect or operation.” 


1S. Augustine, balancing with  ofereoperato, for that effect depends (in 


sound judgment the objective and 
the szdyective, distinguishes in a Sacra- 
ment (i) Zhe Sacramentum ox Material 
Sign; (ii) Zhe Res Sacramenti, or 
Spiritual Grace; (iii) Zhe Vortus 
Sacramenti, or ‘‘wholesome effect or 
operation.” The two former have 
their objective reality quite indepen- 
dently of the recipient. But the Vzr- 
tus Sacramentt, or “salutary effect,” 
is wrought out only in such as worthily 
receive this holy mystery. In other 
words while a Sacrament confers 
Grace ex opere operato, i.e. by virtue 
of the Gift of God, who originates 
it, it has not its salutary effect ex 


part), not upon mere physical recep- 
tion, but upon human moral corre- 
spondence. In the Divine purpose, 
a Sacrament is a moval and not a 
physical instrument. Hence S. Paul 
exhorts the Corinthians that they 
receive not the grace of God in vain 
(2 Cor. vi. 1), and in another place 
testifies that God’s grace which was 
bestowed upon him was not found in 
vain (1 Cor. xv. Io). 

2 My diaxplywv ro cua (1 Cor. xi. 
29) =¢f he discern not, or discriminate 
not, the Body, see R.V. in loc. and 
margin. 
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1563. 


Ministrorum malitia non tollit offi- 
caciam institutionum diuinarum. 


Qvamuis in Ecclesia uisibili bonis 
mali semper sint admixti, atque inter- 
dum ministerio uerbi et sacrament- 
orum administrationi preesint, tamen 
cim non suo sed Christi nomine 
agant, eilsque mandato et autoritate 
ministrent, illorum ministerio uti licet, 
cum in verbo Dei audiendo, tum in 
sacramentis percipiendis. Neque per 
illorum malitiam effectus institutorum 
Christi tollitur, aut gratia donorum 
Dei minuitur, quoad eos qui fide et 
rité sibi oblata percipiunt, que prop- 
ter institutionem CHRISTI et pro- 
missionem efficacia sunt, licet per 
malos administrentur, 


Ad Ecclesize tamen disciplinam per- 
tinet, ut in malos ministros inquiratur, 
accusentirque ab hijs, qui eorum 
flagitia nouerint, atque tandem iusto 
conuicti judicio, deponantur. 


1871. 


Of the unworthynesse of the ministers, 
which hinder not the effect of the 
Sacramentes. 


Although in the visible Churche 
the euyl be euer myngled with the 
good, and sometime the euyll haue 
cheefe aucthoritie in the ministration 
of the worde and Sacramentes: yet 
forasmuch as they do not the same in 
their owne name but in Christes, and 
do minister by his commission and 
aucthoritie, we may vse their minis- 
trie, both in hearing the word of God, 
and in the receauing of the Sacra- 
mentes. Neither is y® effecte of 
Christes ordinaunce taken away by 
their wickednesse, nor the grace of 
Gods gyftes diminished from such as 
by fayth and ryghtly do receaue the 
Sacramentes ministered ynto them, 
which be effectuall, because of Christes 
institution and promise, although they 
be ministred by euyll men. 

Neuertheless, it apparteyneth to the 
discipline of the Churche, that en- 
quirie be made of euyl ministres, and 
that they be accused by those that 
haue knowledge of their offences: 
and finally, beyng founde gyltie by 
iust iudgement, be deposed. 


i. Connection. If the Sacraments are “not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession,” but “sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace,” the important 
question arises, “Does their efficacy depend on the worthi- 


ness of him who ministers them” ? 


It is to this question 
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that the Article, which we have now to consider, contains 
an answer. 


ii, Object. It was necessary to give an answer to it, 
for not a few in the sixteenth century! made the validity 
of the Sacraments depend on the worthiness of those who 
ministered them, and some Anabaptists declined to come to 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist on the ground of the 
questionable lives of those who celebrated at the altar?. 
This, however, was only a revival of early errors, for the 
Novatians ascribed the efficacy of the Sacraments to the 
character of the Minister, and the Donatists* refused to 
recognise the Ordination of Cecilian by Felix of Apthonga 
on the ground that he had during persecution delivered up 
the sacred books and vessels. These ideas were revived 
again and again during the Middle Ages in consequence of 
the corrupt lives of many ecclesiastics, and were held by 
the adherents of Arnold of Brescia, the Vaudois‘ and the 
less informed followers of Wiclif and Huss’. 

iii. Origin. In its original shape the present Article 
formed the conclusion of the Fifth of the Thirteen Articles 
of 1538, and is expressed almost in the selfsame words. 
The Fifth of these Thirteen Articles in its turn derived® at 


secrate the Eucharist, and that the 


1 See Hardwick, Ast. Art. p. 103, 
transubstantiation took place not in 


nN. 2. 

2 The Reformatio Legum speaks of 
Anabaptists, who separated from the 
Lord’s Table on the plea that they 
were deterred ‘“‘vel mznistrorum im- 
probitate vel aliorum fratrume> Cf. 
Alley, Poore Man’s Librarie, i. 242 0. 

3 The Confession of Augsburg 
specially mentions the Donatists and 
others like them, ‘‘ qui negabant licere 
popule uti ministerio malorum in 
Ecclesia, et sentiebant ministerium 
malorum inutile et inefficax esse.” 
Sylloge Confessionunt, Pp. X71. 

4 “The Vaudois maintained that 
priests in mortal sin could not con- 


the hand of the unworthy celebrator, 
but in the mouth of the worthy 
communicant ; that a bad priest could 
not absolve; that it was better to 
confess to a pious laic than to a 
wicked clergyman.” Bp Forbes, On 
the Articles, p. 480. 

5 Their views led at the time of the 
Reformation to the idea not that the 
beneficial effect only, but the reality 
also of the Sacrament depended on 
the interior disposition, and the faith 
of him to whom the Sacrament was 
administered. 

6 The Fifth of the Thirteen Articles 
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least some expressions from the Sixth and Seventh of the 
Augsburg series, though in other respects it departed 
considerably from that confession’. 


iv. Analysis. The Article lays down the following 
propositions:—T hat 

(a) The Sacraments have an objective value as 
being Christ’s ordinances, and not man’s; that 
they are efficacious because they are the works 
of God, ofera operata, not the works of the 
Minister, opera operantis; for 

(8) The Clergy, who minister them, do so, not in 
their own name, but in the name of Christ; 

(y) “The Grace of God's gifts” is not “diminished 
from such as by faith and rightly do receive the 
Sacraments ministered unto them; which be 
effectual, because of Christ’s institution and 
promise, although they be ministered by evil 
men?” « 

(5) Nevertheless the exercise of godly discipline as 
regards evil Ministers is an absolute duty on 
the part of the Church, which she cannot put 
aside. 

v. The Teaching of Holy Scripture in reference to 
the above points is quite clear. Our Lord Himself, the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls (t Pet. ii. 25), laid it 
of 1538 runs, “Et guamvis in Ecclesia Promissionem et ordinationem Christi, 


...malt sint bonis admixti, atqueetiam  etiamsi per malosexhibeantur.” Hard- 
minestertis verbi et sacramentorum wick, Hist. Art. p. 264. Ed. 1859. 


nonnunquam fpresint; tamen cum 1 Sylloge Confessionum, PP- 152, 
minestrent non suo sed Christi 2omene, TRS: 
manidato, et auctoritate, licet eorum * Comp. Concil. Trident. Sess. vii. 


muinisterto uti, tam tn verbo audiendo Can. 7- “Si quis dixerit, non dari 
quan im recipiendis sacramentis, juxta  gratiam per hujusmodi sacramenta 
illud: ‘Qui vos audit, me audit.’ Nec semper et omnibus, quantum est ex 
per ecorum malitiam minuitur effectus, parte Dei, etiam si rite ea suscipiant, 
aut gratia donorum Christi rite acci- sed aliquando et aliquibus: anathema 
pientibus; sunt enim efficacia propler — sit.” ; 
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down again and again that in the visible Church the evil 
would ever be mingled with the good. He warned His 
Apostles that the tares would be: mixed with the wheat 
(Matt. xiii. 30), the sheep with the goats (Matt. xxv. 32), 
the good fish with the bad (Matt. xiii. 47, 48), the good 
grain with the chaff (Matt. iii. 12), the fruitful with the un- 
fruitful branches of the vine’ (John xv. Isqq.). To expect 
therefore perfection of the Ministers of Christ’s Sacraments 
is to expect what cannot be realized in this mortal life’, 
and no care and pains will infallibly prevent evil and 
depraved men from joining the most holy societies. More- 
over our Lord Himself bade His disciples do whatever the 
Scribes and Pharisees bade them, not because they were 
themselves good men, but because they sat in Moses’s seat 
(Matt. xxiii. 2, 3), and thus held an acknowledged official 
position, and He Himself had to bear with a Judas 
amongst His own Apostles. But as no one would be 
justified in refusing to accept Apostolic doctrine because 
one traitor was found in the original Apostolic College, so 
to reject the Sacraments because of the personal short- 
coming of the Minister thereof, would be to acknowledge 
that they did minister in their own name, and not by 
Christ’s institution, commission, and authority, and to 
introduce disastrous confusion. In direct opposition to this 
the Apostles teach not that holiness in the Minister, but 
that God’s blessing on his Ministry, is the cause of blessing 
to the Church and to human souls. They remind their 


1S. Paul also compares the Church 
to a great house, in which ave not 
only vessels of gold and of silver, but 
also of wood and of earth, and some 
unto honeur, and some unto dishonour 
(2 Tim. ii. 20). 

2 *©God sometimes works,” writes 
S. Chrysostom, ‘‘even by those who 
are unworthy; nor is the Grace of 


Baptism at all impaired by the life of 
the priest.” Hom. viii. in 1 Cor. 
Gregory of Nazianzum maintains that 
‘“‘the Baptism of Peter is no better 
than ‘hat of Judas, and he illustrates 
his assertion by the fact that a seal 
of iron gives as perfect an impression 
as a seal of gold.” Orat. de Baft. 
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converts that Paul may plant and Apollos water’, but it ts 
God that giveth the increase (1 Cor. iii. 6, 7), and that, 
great and glorious as is the Christian Ministry, yet the 
treasure ts tn earthen vessels, to the intent that the greatness 
of the power may be of God and not of men® (2 Cot. iv. 7). 


vi. Ecclesiastical Discipline. Still, while the Article 
has a side of comfort®, for it would indeed be overwhelming 
if the validity of the Sacraments were to depend upon the 
personal character of the Minister, yet it has also a side 
of warning as to the necessity of seeing that those, who 
minister in holy things, be themselves men of holiness, and 
as to the need of godly discipline to secure this end. The 
Scripture testimony on this point is unmistakeable. (a) The 
Old Testament teaches us that even under a typical Dis- 
pensation the Lord would be sanctified in them that come 
nigh Flim (Lev. x. 3), and would have His priests clothed 
with righteousness (Ps. cxxxii. 9), and the judgments which 
fell upon two of the sons of Aaron (Lev. x. I, 2) for offering 
strange fire before the Lord, and on the sons of Eli for their 
immoral living (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11), attest the purity of life 
required of those who ministered to the Lord in holy things 
even under the Old Covenant. (8) Similarly the New 
Testament gives special instructions as regards the disci- 
pline of the Clergy, and S. Paul in the Pastoral Epistles 
enforces stringent rules as to laying hands hastily on no 


1 Hya édrevoa, "Aros érbricev, 
aN’ 6 Beds nitaver=(God was giving 
the increase). ‘‘Observe the force of 


Progress; we dispense it to the 
people ; but we bear it, not in vessels 
of gold and silver—like those in 


the imperfect, implying a continual 
bestowing of divine grace, as dis- 
tinguished from the transitory acés of 
His Ministers, Paul and Apollos, 
whose operations are described by 
the aorists, épitevoa, érdbricev.” Bp 
C. Wordsworth zz loc. 

* “We,” says the Apostle, “ carry 
the treasure of Christ; we bear it 
through the world in its triumphal 


which the treasures of earthly con- 
querors is borne—but in vessels of 
clay; in order that the excellency of 
the power of what we dispense in the 
Ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
may be, and be seen to be, of God, 
and not of men.” Bp C. Wordsworth 
on 2 Cor, iv. 7. 

3 F. D. Maurice, Sermon on the 
axxix, Articles. 
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man (1 Tim. v. 22). He also directs that, while Timothy 
must not rashly vececve an accusation against an elder, yet 
he must reprove in the sight of all, them that sin’, that the 
vest also may be in fear (1 Tim. v. 19, 20), and thus exercise 
that ecclesiastical discipline, which all ages of the Church 
have acknowledged to be part of her duty. 


vii. The Doctrine of Intention. As regards the 
doctrine laid down by the Council of Trent that on the 
part of the Minister of any Sacrament “there is required 
the intention at least of doing what the Church does’,” 
it will be sufficient to quote the words of Hooker. “ What a 
man’s private mind is,” he writes, “as we cannot know, so 
neither are we bound to examine; therefore always in these 
cases the known intent of the Church generally doth 
suffice, and where the contrary is not manifest, we may 
presume that he which outwardly doth the work, hath 
inwardly the purpose of the Church of God4” The “known 
intent” of the English Church to do what the Church does 
is plain from the words of the preface to our services of 
Ordination’. Where we have the external conditions of 
validity for a Sacrament’, a right form and matter, and 


1 Xepas traxéws pydevl émurlfer, 4 Hooker, Zecl. Pol. v. 58, 3. 
1 Tim. v. 22. Manus cito nemini 5 “ And therefore, to the intent 
imposueris, Vulg. ‘* Indisputably the that these orders (the old orders of 


the Church, Bishops, Priests, and 


most ancient interpretation of these 5 
Deacons) may be continued, and 


words is the imposition of hands in Or- 


dination, epi xetporovot’vrwy, Chrys., 
Bp Ellicott 2 loc. So also Bp Pear- 
son, Minor Works, ii. p. 385, and the 
first collect for the Ember Weeks, 
‘lay hands suddenly on no man.” 

2 Tods duaprdvorras, persistentes in 
peccato. ‘‘Those mpeoBtrepor, who 
sin and continue in sin, and are known 
to continue in sin ; rebuke them before 
all.” Bp C. Wordsworth 27 doc. 

3 «Si quis dixerit, in ministris, dum 
sacramenta conficiunt et conferunt, 
nonrequiriintentionemsaltem faciendi, 
quod facit Ecclesia: anathema sit.” 
Concil. Trident. Sess, vii. Can. 11- 


reverently used and esteemed in the 
Church of England,” the English 
Church provided a proper Minister, 
and a proper rite, valid in ‘* matter 
and form.” See below under Article 
XXXVI. 

6 Canon Estcourt allows that ‘‘the 
intention requisite for the valid ad- 
ministration of a sacrament is the 
“intentio generalis faciendi quod facit 
Ecclesia’.” Question of Anglican Or- 
dinations discussed, p. 109; see Gore, 
Rom. Cath. Claims, p. 156 and 
Schouppe, Alem. Theol. Dogm. x, 


iaiey. 
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Minister, there ‘‘no spiritual disqualification, whether in 
understanding or morals, on the part of the administrator, 
is a bar to the validity of the rite, and this because of the 
great principle that the giver of the grace is not the 
minister, but the Holy Spirit” To go beyond the known 
intent of the Church, and to enquire into the Minister’s 
private mind, is, in the words of Bishop Jewel, to venture 
into “the very dungeon of uncertainty?” an uncertainty 
which would make all Orders and all Sacraments precarious. 
We may well be content with the dictum of S. Thomas 
Aquinas himself*, when he says, “The Minister of a Sacra- 
ment acts as the representative (¢u persona) of the whole 
Church of which he is the Minister; in the words which he 
utters che intention of the Church is expressed, which suffices 
for the perfection of a Sacrament, uzless the contrary be 
expressed outwardly on the part of the Minister, or the re- 
cipient of the Sacrament*.” 


1 See Gore’s Rom. Cath. Claims, 
PP: £47; 148. 

2 See Jewel, Reply to Harding, 
Art. 1, sect. 12. Ed. Parker Soc. 
“The heart of man,” he adds, ‘is 
unsearchable. If we stay upon the 
intention of a mortal man, we may 
stand in doubt of our own baptism.” 

3S. Thom. Aquin. Swmma, Pars 
iii., Qu. Ixiv., Art.8, ad. 2. S. Thomas 
prefers this view on the ground ‘‘quia 
character nunquam imprimitur nisi 
per sacramentum,” meaning by ‘‘cha- 
racter” the ‘‘effectus qui est res et 
sacramentum,” as distinct from the 
Virtus Sacramenti. Comp. Jbid., 
Art. to. See Denny and Lacey, De 


Hierarchia Anglicana, p. 8%, sect. 
133; Denny, <Azglicanz Orders and 
Furisdiction, pp. 93—98, S.P.C.K. 
1893. 

* Bellarmine says, ‘‘ It is not neces- 
sary to intend to do what the Roman 
Church does, but what the true Church 
does, whatever it may be; or what 
Christ instituted...He who intends to 
do what the Church of Geneva does 
intends to do what the Church Uni- 
versal does...the error of the Minister 
as to the Church does not take away 
the efficacy of the Sacrament.” Bell- 
armine, Disputationes de Controverstis. 
De Sacram. in gen. i. «27. 
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1563. 
De Baptismo. 


Baptismus non est tantum professi- 
onis signum ac discriminis nota, qua 
Christiani 4 non Christianis discernan- 
tur, sed etiam est signum Regenerati- 
onis, per quod tanquam per instru- 
mentum recté baptismum suspitientes’, 
ecclesize inseruntur, promissiones de 
Remissione peccatorum atque Adop- 
tione nostra in filios Dei, per Spiritum 
sanctum uisibiliter obsignantur, fides 
confirmatur, et ui diuinze inuocationis, 
gratia augetur. 

Baptismus paruulorum omnino in 
ecclesia retinendus est, ut qui cum 
Christi institutione optimé congruat. 


i. Connection. 


1571. 
Of Baptisme. 


Baptisme is not only a signe of 
profession, and marke of difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned 
from other that be not christened: 
but is also a signe of regeneration or 
newe byrth, whereby as by an instru- 
ment, they that receaue baptisme 
rightly, are grafted into the Churche: 
the promises of the forgeuenesse of 
sinne, and of our adoption to be the 
sonnes of God, by the holy ghost, are 
visibly signed and sealed: fayth is 
confyrmed: and grace increased by 
vertue of prayer vnto God. The 
baptisme of young children is in any 
wyse to be retayned in the Churche, 
as most agreeable with the institution 
of Christe. 


Having spoken of the Sacraments 


generally the Articles proceed to treat of them particularly 
and separately, and first they deal with Holy Baptism. 


ii. Source. 


on which the xxviith Article is framed. 


It is difficult to find any exact model, 


It bears but little 


resemblance to any Article in any other Confession, either 
English-or foreign, though a few expressions may be traced 
to the Sixth of the Thirteen Articles of 1538. 


1 An error of the press for ‘‘suscipientes.” 
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iii. Object. The Pelagian tendency of the Ana- 
baptists led them to deny the necessity of Holy Baptism. 
With them, as with John a Lasco, it was an “obsigna- 
culum,” or professional badge, of the Christian Society, not 


a “medium salutis!.” 
altogether?. 


They repudiated Infant Baptism 
There are traces in the Reformatio of a 


strange superstition, amongst extremists on the other side, 
to the effect that the Holy Ghost is united, in a quasi- 


physical manner, to the water of Baptism*. 


Possibly the 


compilers intended to condemn this notion also. 


iv. Analysis. 


(1) 


The Article states that Baptism 
“Ts not only a sign of profession, and mark 


of difference, whereby Christian men are dis- 
cerned from other that be not christened; 


(2) 


But it is also a sign of Regeneration® or new 


Birth, whereby, as by an instrument’, 


1 John & Lasco, De Sacramentis 
Lcclesia, Fol. 10 B, Lond., 1652. For 
his rejection of the term con/ferre gra- 
team see Hardwick, ut supr. p. 94. 
Ed. 1888. 

* “ Because they admit not original 
sin, they (the Anabaptists) also refuse 
the baptisme of chyldren, and in as 
muche as in them lyeth, they drawe 
awaye the moste parte of men from 
God, and eternall salvation.” Her- 
mann’s Consultation, T. vii. Lond., 
1547- 

SIMS O iis SEP Tad, SN Tey 10S 
Baptismo. 

* The Latin here is ‘¢a non Chris- 
tianis.” 

5 In 1553 the Latin ran ‘signum 
regenerationis” as now, butthe English 
was ‘fa signe, and seale of our newe 
birth.” In 1563 it was altered to ‘‘a 
signe of regeneration or newe byrth.”’ 

6 Jnstrumentum in Classical Latin 
denotes (1) an ¢wplement or tool of 
any kind, comp. Cesar, B. G. vi. 


30; (2) the wéensils necessary for any 
business, as that of the painter, the 
surgeon, the fowler, the huntsman. 
Comp. Pliny, Z%f. iii. 19, 3. Here 
the figure seems to be taken from the 
grafting-knife of the gardener, whereby 
he grafts a shoot of one tree into the 
branch of another, and by the union 
produces fresh life. Comp. Bucerus 
in Retract. in Matth., ‘ agnoscit sacra- 
menta recte dici zstrumenta, organa 
et canales gratize’’; Sir Thomas More, 
IVorks, i. 386, ‘God in the working 
of such clensing of the soule and in- 
fusion of grace, useth the sacramentes 
not as a dare signe, but as an istru- 
ment, with whiche and by whiche it 


‘pleaseth hym toworke them”; Ridley, 


Disputation at Oxford, ‘This Sacra- 
ment [the Eucharist] hath a promise 
of grace, made to those that receive it 
worthily, because grace is given by it, 
as by an instrument,” Works, Ed. P. 
Society, p. 241 3 see Hardwick, Hist. 
Art., p. 393. Ed, 1859. 
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They that receive Baptism rightly are grafted? 
into the Church ; 

The promises of the forgiveness of sin, and of 
our adoption to be the sons of God, by the 
Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed’; 


(8) 


Faith is confirmed; 


(y) 
(6) 


And Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto 
God’*.” 


v. Infant Baptism. Having stated thus much con- 
cerning Baptism generally, the Article proceeds to speak 
of Infant Baptism. And here it differs considerably from 
the original draft of 1553. Then the clause ran, “The 
custome of the Church to christen yonge children, is to 
bee commended, and in any wise to be reteined in the 
Churche‘.”” This clause is less forcible than that of 1563. 
The increase of Pelagian teaching called for an unequivocal 
statement upon this matter. “The Baptism of young 
children,” ran the amended clause, “is in any wise® to be 
retained in the Church, as most agreeable with the institu- 


tion of Christ.” 


1 “Eeclesize inseruntur.” userere 
is the technical word for (1) sowzng 
or planting in a place; (2) grafting. 
It is constructed sometimes with zz 
and the accusative, as ‘fin pyrum 
sylvaticam pyrum bonam inserere,” 
Varro R. R., i. 40, 5 ; sometimes with 
the ablative, ‘‘cortice virgam inserit.” 

- Ov. Met. xiv. 630. For the imagery 
see Rom. xi. 17 ff. Quod st aligui ex 
vramis fracti sunt, tu autem cum ole- 
aster esses, insertus es tn tllis, Vulg. 

2 It is noticeable that in the Latin 
text of 1563 there is no comma after 
per Sniritum sanctum.” The clause 
runs without break ‘‘per Spiritum 
sanctum uisibiliter obsignantur.” 

3 © Ui diuine inuocationis.” The 
words seem rather to mean ‘‘ by virtue 


ofthe invocation of the Divine Name,” 
that Triune Name, which is invoked 
in Baptism and by our Lord’s express 
command forms an essential part of 
the Baptismal Formula. 

4 “Mos Ecclesiz baptizandi par- 
vulos et Jaudandus est et omnino in Ec- 
clesia retinendus.” The eformatio 
Legum, *‘ de Heeresibus,” c, 18, reads 
“‘crudelis illorum impietas in bap- 
tismum irruit, quem infantibus imper- 
tiri nolunt, sed omnino nulla ratione.” 

5 In any wise corresponds to the 
Latin omninv. ‘* Any wise” in the 
sixtcenth century denoted ‘‘certainly,” 
“by all means.” Wise =way or 
manner. The Norman form was 
‘fouise”’ =the A. S. wise. Comp. 
otherzwise, likewzese, crosswise. 
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vi. ‘The Use of Water for ceremonial purification has 
been familiar to all nations from the earliest times. With 
the Egyptians!, the Greeks, and the Romans, solemn 
ablutions formed a necessary preliminary to all acts of 
devotion, especially prayer? and sacrifice?, and were es- 
sential to the removal of all ceremonial pollution, and of 
the guilt of homicide‘, whether intentional or accidental. 


vii. Amongst the Jews similar lustrations were 
equally frequent. We find this again and again, as when 
Jacob was returning from Padanaram to Palestine (Gen. 
Xxxv. 2); when the Jewish people were about to receive 
the Law on Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. 10); when Aaron and 
his sons were consecrated to their office (Exod. xxix. 4); 
when Joshua was about to lead the host across the Jordan 
(Jos. iii. 5); when Solomon dedicated the Temple (2 Chron. 
iv. 2—6). 

viii. The Baptism of Proselytes. At a later period 
these divers washings (Heb. ix. 10) were considerably 
multiplied. They preceded all great religious observances®, 
They accompanied all meals, and many of the most 
ordinary avocations of daily life (Mark vii. 3, 4). More- 
over by Baptism, Circumcision and Sacrifice, was sealed 
the covenant with God, into which by birth every Israelite 
entered. Whenever a Gentile would belong to the common- 


1 Herodotus tells us that the Egyp- ““Spargit et ipse suos lauro rorante 


tian priests bathed twice in the day 
and twice in the night to fit them for 
their sacred functions. Hdt. ist. 
1.373 
? Comp. Hom. Od. iv. 759—76r, 
‘H & vdpnvayévy, Kabape xpot eluad’ 
éodoa, 
els bmepy’ dvéBawe ody dudurbdorce 
yuvackiv* 
€v 3 er’ oddoxtras Kavéw, hparo & 
*AOhyy. 
Also Ovid, Fast. v. 680, 


capillos : 
Et peragit solita fallere voce preces,” 
* Comp. Plaut. Audular. iii. 8, 534) 
*“ Eo davatum ut sacrificem.” 
* Comp. Virg. x. ii. 718, 
“Me bello e tanto digressum et 
cede recenti 
Attrectare nefas, donec me Jlumine 
vivo 
Abluero.” 
> Compare John ii. 6, iii. 25, xi. 55. 
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wealth of Israel, and so take the yoke of the Law upon 
him, Baptism was one of the essential ceremonies. Thus 
it was an accepted axiom, “No man is a proselyte until he 
be circumcised and baptized.” 


ix. The Baptism of John’. Hence when John the 
Baptist came to announce the Advent of the Messiah, and 
demanded that the Chosen People themselves should 
submit to his Baptism, if they would have a place in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Jews were not astonished at this, 
as though it was something unintelligible. It was a 
common saying with them that the sins of Israel delayed 
the coming of the Messiah, while their repentance would 
hasten it. Consequently Yerusalem, and all Fudea, and 
all the region round about Fordan (Matt. iii. 5) flocked forth 
to John, and were baptized of him after public confession 
of sin? (Mark i. 5). 

x. The Baptism of our Lord. The Baptism of 
John was in the strictest sense of the word preparatory. 
It possessed an outward and visible sign of a life-giving 
change, but the inward spiritual Grace in the fullest sense of 
the term was reserved for Christian Baptism. For Christ 
too adopted the ancient custom, but He enriched it with a 
new significance and a still mightier efficacy. First of all 
He Himself submitted to the Baptismal Rite* in the 


1 See Schurer’s Fewish People in 
the time of Fesus Christ, Div. ii. Vol. ii., 
p- 319; Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Fesus the Messiah, pp. 745, 747; 
Ed. 2, 1884; Lightfoot, Hor. eb, on 
Matt. iii. 6. 

2 The Johannine Baptism was not a 
mere repetition of the Baptism which 
accompanied Circumcision or of the 
Baptism of Proselytes, nor was it 
equivalent to Christian Baptism ; it 
was more than the one, and less than 
the other ; it wasa Symbol of Repent- 
ance, but it was not a Laver of Re- 


generation; and persons who had 
received it were baptized, if they 
became Christians, with the distinc- 
tively Christian Baptism. Comp. 
Luke iii. 3; Tit. iii. 5 ; Acts xix. 1-—7; 
and see Dollinger, 7irst Age of the 
Church, il. pp. 182 sqq. 

3’ HEomodoyovpevorTas auaprlas avr iv 
(Mark i. 5)=openly confessing their 
sims. On Exomologesis, see the 
Article in Smith’s Dict. Christian 
Antigqg. i. 644, &c. 

4 As the Jewish high priest was 
consecrated to his office by (1) Baptism, 
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Jordan, and so sanctified “Water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.” Secondly, with the same element of water 
He baptized by the hands of His disciples. Comp. 
John iii. 22, 26; iv. 1, 2. Thirdly, He directed that with 
the same element the Apostles should also everywhere 
baptize, and so admit the Gentiles and converts from 
Judaism into the Covenant of Grace, just as proselytes were 
admitted into the Mosaic Covenant (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). 


xi. Apostolic Baptism. What Christ directed and 
solemnly enforced just before His Ascension (Matt. xxviii. 
19) the Apostles practised. Thus (1) On the day of 
Pentecost S. Peter admitted upwards of three thousand of 
his countrymen to the Sacrament of Baptism? (Acts ii. 
38—41); (2) Philip the Deacon baptized the Samaritans 
(Acts viii. 13, 16), and afterwards the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Acts viii. 38); (3) Saul the persecutor, though miraculously 
converted, was baptized by Ananias (Acts ix. 18); (4) as 
Paul the Apostle he baptized Lydia and her household 
(Acts xvi. 15), the Philippian jailor and his household 
(Acts xvi. 33), as also several converts at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 8), sometimes doing so by his own hand, sometimes by 
the hands of others (1 Cor. i. 14). From that day to this 
Holy Baptism has been universally retained in the Christian 
Church, and it is plain that in primitive times it was not re- 
garded as “a mere sign or badge,” but as an actual means of 


(2) Unction, (3) Sacrifice (Exod. xxix. Cross. 


4373 Levit. viii. 1—36), so our Lord 
was solemnly consecrated as our High 
Priest, (i) by Baptism in the river 
Jordan ; (ii) by the Unction of the 
Holy Ghost, who descended and abode 
upon Him (Matt. iii. 16 ; Acts x. 38); 
(ili) by the daily sacrifice of Himself 
in lifelong and continuous obedience 
to His Father’s will (Heb. x. 5, 7), 
and by its consummation—the sacri- 
fice of Himself on the Altar of His 


1 See the First Prayer in the Office 
for the Public Baptism of Infants. 

2 Originally Christian Baptism took 
place in the Jordan; a mere pouring 
or sprinkling was never thought of, 
Baptism being distinctly a Nourpéy or 
bath. The three thousand of Acts 
ii. 41 were not all necessarily baptized 
on the same day. Comp. Barnab. 
Epist. xi. 8; Dollinger, First Age of 
the Church, ii., pp. 182 sqq.- 
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Grace, a Sacrament of Initiation, without which not even 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, though miraculously 
converted on the road to Damascus, could be admitted 
into the Christian Church! (Acts ix. 18). 


xii. ‘The Grace of Holy Baptism. “Every man,” 
as we have seen above’, “that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam,” suffers from the original “fault 
and corruption” of his nature. He is “very far gone from 
original righteousness,” and being born in sin cannot in his 
natural condition see the kingdom of God* (John iii. 3). 
For entrance into this Kingdom it is necessary that he de 
born again or anew*, that he be born of water and the 
Spirit (John iii. 3,5). Of this new birth, this translation 
from a state of nature into a state of Grace, Baptism is the 


1 With regard to Christian Baptism 
in the Sub-Apostolic Age, we may 
notice— 

_ (i) Lts Lnitiatory Function. 
Mydels 6€ gayérw unde 
mieTw amd THs evxapiorlas 
budv, adr’ oi Bamticbévtes 
eis dvoua Kuplov, Didache 
ix. 5; Hixapiorta, js ovdevd 
G\A\w pwetacxelv é&by éorw 
 T@....Novcapévy. Just. 
Mart. AZo. i. 66. 
lis Negative and Positive 
Aspects. To vrép addécews 
auaprioy Kal els dvaryév- 
vnow ouvTpov. Just. Mart. 
ut supr. KaraBalvouer els 
TO bdwp yémovres cmap- 
TiGv Kal pirrov, Kal dvaBat- 
vowev Kapmopopotyres év 7H 
kapolg, Kal tov pébBov Kal 
Ty édrlda els Tov “Inoodv 
é&v TO mvetpate exovtes. 
Barn, ist. xi. 11. 
tts Relation to Faith. 
While faith had to be pro- 
fessed before Baptism, yet 
the faith accepted was 
rather a desire than a fixed 
consciousness, a faith which 


‘(iii) 


was aided and developed 
by the Grace of Baptism ; 
dua = ToD ~— Nour pod... .yuels 
émtorevoapev, Just. Mart. 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 14. 
Comp. Dollinger, First 
Age of the Church, ut supr. 

2 See Article ix., above, p. 143. 

3 Ov divarat ldciv Tiy Bacidelay Tod 
Ocov. To see means Zo partake of, to 
have part in. Comp. lev Odvaror, 
Luke ii. 26; @Qewpeiy Odvarov, John 
viii. 51. Our Lord does not say, ‘* A 
man shall not,” but “She caznot.” It 
is a moral impossibility for him to have 
a share in the new kingdom. 

4"Avw0ev. This may mean either 
(i) from above, and that (a) literally, as 
of the Veil of the Temple rent in twain 
from the top, dad dywOev dws kdrw (Matt. 
xxvil. 51, Mark xv. 38) ; (6) figura- 
tevely, James 1. 17 ; ili. 15, 173 or (ii) 
afresh, from the very beginning, Luke 
i.3; Acts xxvi.5. The former render- 
ing is generally adopted by the Greek 
Fathers, the latter by the Peshitto, 
Ethiopic, and Latin Versions. Vis 
gui renatus fuerit denuo, Vulg. Comp. 
Westcott, 27 loc. 


21 
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ordained instrument. As the Jew was in the order of 
nature born into the Old Covenant, so the Christian is in 
the order of Grace born again into the New and better 
Covenant, which God has ratified with the whole world in 
the Blood of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. “They that receive 
Baptism rightly?” are new-born, ie. they “are grafted into 
the Church,” which is Christ’s “mystical Body?,” and are 
made “members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven.” As members of Christ they 
have assured to them privileges which “by nature they 
cannot have.” God of His bounteous mercy signs and 
seals to them the promise of (i) the forgiveness of their 
sins? ; (ii) the assistance of the Holy Spirit*; and (ili) if 


they do not forfeit it, of eternal life® 


1 Recte, i.e. with the right materies, 
water, and the repetition of the pre- 
scribed formula. 

2 « Baptism is a Sacrament that 
God hath instituted in His Church, to 
the end that they which receive the 
same might thereby be incorporated 
into Christ, and so through His most 
precious merit obtain as well that sav- 
ing grace of imputation which taketh 
away all former guiltiness, as also that 
infused Divine virtue of the Holy Ghost, 
which giveth to the powers of the soul 
their first disposition towards future 
newness of life.” Hooker, Zccl. Pol. v. 
60,2. ‘Admission into Christ is the 
great gift of Baptism. All Christians 
are agreed that Baptism is the act by 
which we are visibly incorporated into 
the historical Church. But if the his- 
torical Church is what we have already 
seen it to be, in no merely figura- 
tive sense, the Body of Christ, then 
incorporation into it must carry the 
blessing of membership in Christ... To 
the mind of S. Paul, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, union with Christ was 
infinitely more than a metaphor. It 
did not mean to him an agreement 
with the principles of Christ, or sym- 
pathetic intercourse with His Person. 


It meant, literally, a participation in 
His very self.” Mason’s Faith of the — 
Gospel, pp. 267, 268, Ed. 1888. Cf. 
Rom. vi. 3; Gal. ili. 27. 

3 Compare the words of S. Peter to 
the multitudes on the day of Pentecost, 
** Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the vemzssion of your sims” 
(Acts ii. 38); as also thé words of 
Ananias to Saul of Tarsus, ‘‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins” (Acts xxii. 16). The clause in 
the Nicene Creed, “I acknowledge 
one Baptism for ¢he remission of sins,” 
explicitly connects the forgiveness of 
sins with Baptism. The Apostles’ 
Creed does so by implication, when it 
names ‘‘the forgiveness of sins” as 
the first consequence of membership 
of the Holy Catholic Church. 

4 Compare again S. Peter’s words, 
“*Repent ye, and be baptized...... and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts ii. 38), and see Acts xix. 
1 

® “ Hethat believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved” (Mark xvi. 16), and 
salvation, in its ultimate stage, implies 
eternal life. 
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xiii. Regeneration. The Jews, as we have seen, 
were wont to speak of a proselyte as “one new born,” as 
“one born into a new world’.” But with infinitely greater 
truth may the term be applied to one baptized into the 
Christian Church. For whereas by nature we were born 
in sin and made liable to all its consequences, we are by 
Baptism translated from our natural state into a higher 
state altogether. By this daver of regeneration” (Tit. iii. 5) 


1 The Gentile that is made a stein on S. Matt. xix. 28. 


proselyte, and the servant that is made 
free, behold, he is like a child new- 


born.” 


‘© Tf any man become a prose- 


lyte, he is like @ child new-born.” 
Lightfoot Hor. Hed. on John iii. 3; 
Waterland, Works, iv., p. 429; Wall 
on /ufant Baptism, Introd., p. 95. 

2 Regeneration, in Greek madvy- 
yeveoia, was a term not unknown to 
Classical writers— 

(i) Thus 


(2) 


Plutarch applies it to the 
transmigration of souls, to 
their being born again 
“into a new world”; 


(ii) With this sense of renewal, 
revival, restoration, the word 
passes into the writings of the 
New Testament, and there it 
occurs twice, and twice only— 

(a) In S. Matthew we read 
how, in reply to a question 
of S. Peter, our Lord said, 
Verily I say unto you, 
that ye which have followed 
Me, in the regeneration 
(wadtyyevecta), when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of His glory, ye 
also shall sit upon twelve 


(2) Marcus Antoninus applies thrones, judging the twelve 
it to the revival of nature tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 
in spring time from its 28) ; 
winter sleep, tiv reproduc ny (8) In Titus iii. 5 S. Paul says 
manvyyeveriay Tov Ow, that God saved us through 
Marc. Anton. Meditatzois, the laver of regeneration 
>a Ia (Sua Aour pot maduyyeveoias). 

(c) Cicero in a letter to Atticus In the former of these passages 


(2) 


applies it to his restoration 
from exile to the dignities 
and honours of life at 
Rome, Ad Att. vi. 6, 
‘*hanc maduyyeveslay nos- 
frames 

Again, Josephus charac- 
terizes the restoration of 
the Jewish nation after the 
captivity, as Thy dvdKryow 
kal madiyyeveclay THs ma- 
tpldos, Antzg. xi. 3, 9- 
Comp. also Plautus Cap- 
ivi, iv. 2, 111, ‘‘Diiimmor- 
tales! zterum natus videor, 
si vera autumas.” See Wet- 


the word denotes ¢he new birth of 
the whole creation, the dmoxardoTa- 
ois mévrwv, the restoration of all 
things at the last day (comp. 
Acts iii. 21); in the latter it de- 
notes in a narrower and more 
restricted sense che mew birth, not 
of the whole creation, but of @ 
single soul, *‘ the free act of God’s 
mercy and power, whereby He 
translates the sinner out of the 
kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, out of the state of nature into 
a state of grace.’ See Trench, 
Synonyms, p. 72, Ed. 1855. See 
also Tertullian, De Bafi. c. v. 


2 
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we are born afresh into the Church and Family of God; 
and we have His gracious promises signed and sealed to 
us. The corruption of our mortal nature is buried, as it 
were, with Christ through baptism into death (Rom. vi. 4), 
and by virtue of His Resurrection, the first germ of 
Covenant Grace is given unto us “to be newly formed 
unto a new life, and to obey the righteousness of God.” 
Thus the baptized, whether infant or adult, by virtue of 
membership with Christ is born afresh into a new rela- 
tionship other than any that nature could have bestowed. 
He is brought into a position, wherein he not only enjoys 
“the everlasting benediction of God’s heavenly washing,” 
but is by adoption and Grace made partaker of Christ’s 
Sonship, and an inheritor of eternal life. 


xiv. Infant Baptism. The last clause of the Article 
is concerned with the Baptism of infants. This it affirms 
is “in any wise to be retained in the Church, as most 
agreeable with the institution of Christ.” It is true that 
those of whom we read in the New Testament as being 
baptized were for the most part adults, who had come to 
years of discretion, and therefore could not only promise 
repentance and faith, but also perform and keep that 
promise. But if “we regard Baptism as a holy cleansing, 
we cannot think any age superfluous for infants, con- 
sidering how the human heart from the outset contains the 
germs of sin, however undeveloped.” The arguments that 
may be advanced in favour of Infant Baptism are many 
and various, but for practical purposes they may be grouped 
under four heads: (i) The analogy of the Jewish Covenant?; 


1 Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, p. mer was sealed by Circumcision, into 
295, 2nd Edit. the latter it is sealed by Confirmation. 

2 Entrance into the Old Covenant We understand Col. ii. 11, if we re- 
was by zatural birth, into the New member that then Confirmation im- 
Covenant it is by spzritual birth in mediately followed Baptism, as its 
Baptism, The entrance into the for- _ necessary complement. 
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(ii) The teaching of our Lord; (iii) Apostolic custom ; 
(iv) Primitive practice. 

xv. Analogy of the Jewish Covenant. Under the 
Jewish Covenant we find God distinctly commanding every 
male among the Jews to be circumcised (Gen. xvii. 10—14), 
and accordingly Jewish children were circumcised on the 
eighth day after birth (Levit. xii. 3). Under the same 
Dispensation we also find Moses engaging not only ‘heir 
heads, their tribes, their elders, and their officers, even all 
the men of Israel, but also their little ones, that they shall 
enter into the covenant of the Lord their God (Deut. xxix. 
10—1I2), and enjoining that at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and in the solemnity of the year of release, not only the 
men and women, but ¢he little ones should be gathered 
together that they might observe to do all the words of the 
law’ (Deut. xxxi. 12). If we remember that Circumcision 
simply ratified the fact that every Jew was by birth within 
the Old Covenant, we shall hardly find it unreasonable 
that children of the tenderest years should be brought 
within the New Covenant’. 


xvi. The Teaching of our Lord. And, so far from 
revealing otherwise to us, God’s Blessed Son, Who is the 
Angel of the Covenant, when He was incarnate here 
on earth showed in a very special manner that children 
were the objects of His care and love. For on one oc- 
casion, when His disciples would have kept back certain 
children, who had been brought to Him by their mothers 
to receive His blessing* (Matt. xix. 13), He blamed‘ them 


the same grace should now be thought 


1 Comp. also 2 Chron. xx. 13, and 
see Hooker, Zccl. Pol. V. \xiv. 3, 4. 

2<6Sith it is certain that the 
grace of God is both more plentifully 
found and more clearly declared in 
the Gospel by Christ, than at that 
time it was in the Old Testament by 
Moses, it were-a greater indignity if 


to be either obscurer or in any part 
abated.” Noell’s Catechism, p. 209. 
Ed. Parker Society. 

3 It was customary for Jewish in- 
fants to be taken to the synagogue to 
be blessed by the Rabbis. 

4-Hyavdkrnoey (Mark x. 14)= Ze 
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severely for their interference; He took the children in Hits 
arms'*, and blessed them, laying His hands upon them (Mark 
x. 16). And if the “outward gesture and deed” of Him, 
whose slightest act was full of hidden meaning, be not 
enough, His words are decisive, for He proceeded to say, 
Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me: for of such ts the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xix. 14). 


xvii. Apostolic Custom. Moreover, though there is 
no express mention in the New Testament of the Baptism 
of infants as such’, yet we find S. Peter declaring to his 
hearers on the day of Pentecost that the promise of the 
Holy Ghost was Zo them...and to their children (Acts ii. 39); 
we find S. Paul speaking of the children of his Corinthian 
converts as holy (1 Cor. vii. 14)°; we find him baptizing 
Lydia and her household at Philippi (Acts xvi. 15), the 
gaoler and all his at the same place (Acts xvi. 33), as also 
the household of Stephanas at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 16), and it 
is difficult to believe that these families and households 
included no children. 


xviii, The Practice of the Primitive Church. 
Though, however, there is no express mention of Infant 
Baptism in the New Testament, we have every reason to 


was much displeased. The word ex- of all nations (Matt. xxviii. 19), He 


presses extreme indignation. It occurs 
three times in §. Matthew, xx. 24, 
xxi. 15, xxvi. 8; twice in S. Mark, x. 
41, xiv. 43 and once in S. Luke, xiii. 
14, but is not found in S. John, ‘* The 
only time this strong word is used of 
our Lord,” Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, ii. p. 336. 

1’ Bvaykaduodmevos a’rad (Mark x. 
16), even as He Himself had been 
taken into the arms (es ras dyxddas) 
of the aged Symeon, Luke ii. 28. 
The verb is only used by S. Mark 
here and in ix. 36. 

2“ When our Lord bade His 
Apostles make disciples or proselytes 


was addressing persons who had been 
accustomed to enrol in the Jewish 
Church their owninfantsand proselytes 
of all ages, and who, wzless expressly 
Jorbidden, would naturally interpret 
His words as implying that the prac- 
tice was according to His will.” Abp 
Whately oz the Sacraments, p. 34. 
3S. Paul’s assumption that sancti- 
fication is conferred upon children by 
even one Christian parent is, though 
indirect, perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence to be found in the Apostolic 
writings of the contemporary practice 
of Infant Baptism. Comp. Dollinger, 
first Age of the Church, ii. 185 sq. 
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believe that it prevailed from the most primitive times. 
S. Irenzus, who was born probably in the year A.D. 97, and 
who sat at the feet of S. Polycarp, the disciple of S. John, 
says that our Lord came into the world in order that 
“through Himself He might save all men, infants, and 
little ones, and children, and youths, and elders, even all 
who through Him are born again unto God.” S. Justin 
Martyr, writing his First Apology, about A.D. 139, men- 
tions persons who had been made disciples to Christ 
while children. Tertullian, again, who was of full age 
before the death of Irenzus, gives absolutely conclusive 
proof that the Baptism of infants was a common practice 
of the Church in his own time*®. Origen, who was born 
probably in the year A.D. 186, and was a disciple of the 
famous S. Clement of Alexandria‘, argues that infants 
must have original sin, asks why else they are baptized’, 
and goes on to affirm that the Church received from the 
Apostles the tradition to administer Infant Baptism. 
S. Cyprian asserts of a Council of sixty-six Bishops, held 
A.D. 252, that they had decided that the Baptism of infants 
ought not to be delayed beyond the second or third day 
after birth. 


1“ Omnes enim venit per Semet- 
ipsum salvare; omnes, inquam, qui 
per Eum renascuntur in Deum, in- 
fantes, et parvulos, et pueros, et juve- 
nes, et seniores.” Iren. adv. Her., ii. 
22, 4. Ed. Bened. 

2 Tlodol ries Kal roAnal éEnkovTovrat 
kal éBdounxovrovra., of éx maldwy éua- 
OerevOnoay TH Xpiotw, APOopn dva- 
pévovow. Just. AZol., i. 15. 

8 Tertullian asks, ‘Quid festinat 
innocens etas ad remissionem _pec- 
catorum?” De Baft., c. 18. ‘ With 
characteristic freedom he expresses his 
own opinion that the practice might 
wisely. be altered, stating reasons for 
his opinion (de Bapft., c. 18). But 
he nowhere says one word to imply 


that the practice of his own contem- 
poraries was an innovation upon the 
earlier usage of the Church.” Smith’s 
Dict. Christian Antiqg., i. p. 169. 

4 This Father in a passage bearing 
on Baptism speaks of children ‘‘ being 
drawn up out of the water,” ray é& 
tdaros dvacrwpevwv madiov. Paedag. 
rblg (Oy tise 

5 See Origen, Hom. viii. on Leviti- 
cus, and his Comment.in Ep. ad Rom. 
v..9, ¢. vi. 9, ‘* Ecclesia ab Apostolis 
tralitionem suscepit, etiam parvulis 
Baptismum dare. Sciebant enim illi, 
quibus mysteriorum secreta commissa 
sunt divinorum, quod essent in omni- 
bus genuinze sordes peccati, quee per 
aquam et Spiritum ablui deberent.” 
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xix. Conclusion. Thus the analogy of the Jewish 
Covenant, our Lord’s words’, Apostolic custom, and primi- 
tive antiquity alike, tend not only to remove all doubt as 
to the propriety of admitting infants to Holy Baptism, but 
to make us earnestly believe that our Heavenly Father 
will “embrace them with the arms of His mercy; that 
He will give unto them the blessing of eternal life, and 
make them partakers of His everlasting Kingdom?” 


1 So far from infants being unfit 
for His Kingdom, our Lord says that 
grown men must become like them to 
be fit. He says that innocence, not 
intelligence, is the qualification; that 


there is no virtue in belief, but that 
the barrier is disbelief. See Hooker, 
Li Co, POU. Nia LAV, 16s 

2 See the Office for the Public 
Baptism of Infants, 
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1563. 
De Cena Domini. 


Ccena Domini non est tantim sig- 
num mutue beneuolentiz Christian- 
orum inter sese, uerum potilis est 
sacramentum nostre per mortem 
Christi redemptionis. Atque adeo 
rite, digné et cum fide sumentibus, 
panis quem frangimus, est communi- 
catio corporis Christi: similiter pocu- 
lum benedictionis, est communicatio 
sanguinis Christi. 


Panis et vini transubstantiatio in 
Eucharistia, ex sacris literis probari 
non potest, sed apertis scripturze 
verbis aduersatur, sacramenti naturam 
euertit, et multarum superstitionum 
dedit occasionem. 


Corpus Christi datur, accipitur, et 
manducatur in coena, tanthm ccelesti 
et spirituali ratione. Medium autem 
quo Corpus Christi accipitur, et man- 
ducatur in coena, fides est. 


Sacramentum Eucharistize ex insti- 
tutione Christi non seruabatur, cir- 
cumferebatur, eleuabatur, nec adora- 
batur. 


i. Connection and Title. 


1571. 
Of the Lordes Supper. 


The Supper of the Lord is not only 
a signe of the loue that Christians 
ought to haue among them selues one 
to another: but rather it is a Sacra- 
ment of our redemption by Christes 
death. Insomuch that to suche as 
ryghtlie, worthyly, and with fayth 
receaue the same the bread whiche 
we breake is a parttakyng of the 
body of Christe, and likewyse the 
cuppe of blessing is a parttakyng of 
the blood of Christe. 

Transubstantiation (or the chaunge 
of the substaunce of bread and wine) 
in the Supper of the Lorde, can not 
be proued by holye writ, but is re- 
pugnaunt to the playne wordes of 
scripture, ouerthroweth the nature of 
a Sacrament, and hath geuen occa- 
sion to many superstitions. 

The body of Christe is geuen, taken, 
and eaten in the Supper only after an 
heauenly and spirituall maner: And 
the meane whereby the body of Christe 
is receaued and eaten in the Supper, 
is fayth. 


The Sacrament of the Lordes 
Supper was not by Christes ordi- 
naunce reserued, caryed about, lyfted 
vp, or worshipped. 


From Holy Baptism we 


naturally pass on to the second of the two Sacraments of 
the Gospel, the Holy Eucharist. The title of the xxvilith 
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Article, which treats of this subject, has never varied since 
the first draft. 


iii The Form and Language of the Article, how- 
ever, differ in several respects from the shape in which it 
originally appeared. As we have it now, it consists of four 
clauses. The first and second of these are the same as in 
the draft of 1553, save that the expression, “overthroweth 
the nature of a Sacrament?” was then wanting®. The third 
clause was a new one composed in 1563°, and took the 
place of a long paragraph*, which was withdrawn as 
suggestive of interpretations favourable to the school of 
Zwingli, and savouring of his tenets. The fourth clause 
remains as originally drafted. 


iii, The Object of the Article is twofold. It repudiates 
(i) The errors of the Zwinglian School, which taught 
that the Eucharist was merely “a sign of the 
love that Christians ought to have among them- 
selves one towards another” ; 
The Scholastic doctrine of the transubstantia- 
tion of the Eucharistic Elements by consecra- 
tion, 


(ii) 


iv. Analysis. Like the preceding Article it begins 


1 «Sacramenti naturam euertit.’” * The paragraph which was with- 


The phrase, however, was not new. 
We find its equivalent ‘a natura 
sacramenti discrepat” in the Reform. 
Legum, De Heres.,c. 19. Again, in 
the “ Declaration of Christian Doc- 
trine,” drawn up in 1559, we have the 
same thought : ‘So dothe it utterly 
denye the nature of a sacrament.” 

2 Hardwick, Hist. Art., Deatzo. ids 
1859. 

3 It was added on the motion of 
Bishop Guest, as is proved by a letter 
found amongst the State Papers from 
Guest to Cecil, Dec. 22, 1566. See 
below, p. 343. 


drawn ran: ‘“Quum naturz human 
veritas requirat, ut unius ejusdemque 
hominis corpus in multis locis simul esse 
non posset, sed in uno aliquo et definito 
loco esse oporteat, idcirco Christi 
corpus, in multis et diversis locis, 
eodem tempore, presens esse non 
potest. Et quoniam, ut tradunt 
Sacree literae, Christus in Coelum fuit 
sublatus, et ibi usque ad finem seeculi 
est permansurus, non debet quisquam 
fidelium carnis ejus et sanguinis 
Realem et Corporalem (ut loquuntur) 
preesentiam in Eucharistia vel credere 
vel profiteri.” 
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with negativing the low conceptions of the Sacrament 

entertained by some, and 
(i) Lays down (a) negatively, and (4) positively, 
what is the true import of Holy Communion; 


It condemns the Scholastic doctrine of the tran- 
substantiation of the Elements ; 


(i) 


It sets forth the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence; 


(iii) 


It enters a caution against ceremonies which 
tend to obscure the primary purpose for which 
the Sacrament was instituted. 


(iv) 


vy. The Account of the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist is itself sufficient to remove a low conception of its 
nature and object. It comes to us from three Evangelists? 
and from the Apostle Paul. Our earliest authority is the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, who in the year A.D. 57 
reminds the Church of Corinth of what he had himself told 
them respecting the institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
even as he had received it by direct revelation from Christ, 
his Ascended Lord? (1 Cor. xi. 23). Combining the narra- 
tives together we learn that 


(a) The Holy Eucharist was instituted by our Lord 
on the eve of His Passion in an upper room 
at Jerusalem, during a Paschal Meal, for which 
He Himself had made special preparation, and 


1 Matt. xxvi. 26—29; Mark xiv. 
22—25 ; Lk. xxil. 14—20. 

2’ Ry yap mapéaBov dard rod Kuplov 
8 kat wapédwxa duty. The Apostle 
establishes on an immoveable founda- 
tion the authority of his narrative. ‘‘ It 
comes from the Lord, and without any 
other middle party than the Apostle 
himself. The é¢y#, ‘I,’ is put at the 


head to give the readers an assurance 
of the truth of the narrative. This is 
what Z hold, Z from a good source, 
fromthe Lord Himself... If the account 
of the Institution of the Supper really 
came to Paul from the Lord, it could 
only be in the way of direct revela- 
tion.” Godet on 1 Cor. xi. 23. 
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(8) 


(y) 


_ respecting which He had given the most minute 


instructions to His Apostles’; 


As part of the ceremonial of the Passover, it 
was the custom for each household to partake 
of, amongst other things prescribed, some flat 
unleavened Passover cakes, while four cups of 
red wine mingled with water were handed 
round at different stages of the feast?; 


On this occasion our Lord on reaching the 
upper room took the place of Celebrant, or Pro- 
claimer of the Feast, and as the solemn meal 
proceeded, while we read nothing of any 
Paschal lamb being eaten, He took one of the 
unleavened cakes, that had been placed before 
Him, and, after giving thanks, He brake it, 
and then gave it to His Apostles, saying, Take, 
eat®, This 1s My Body*, Which is given Sor you’, 


Do This in remembrance of Me*; 


? He reminds them of the approach 
of the Festival of the Passover (Matt. 
Xxvi. 2); (ii) He sends two of the 
Apostles to make ready (Mk xiv. 
13); (iii) He describes the guide who 
would direct them as dv@pwaos Kepd- 
Huov Udaros Baordfwy (Mk xiv. rey 
Luke xxii. 10); (iv) He prescribes the 
words they were to address to the 
owner of the house whither he would 
lead them (Matt. xxvi. 18; Mk xiv. 
14; Lk. xxii. 11); (v) He even par- 
ticularizes the size and aspect of the 
room which he would show them, 
dv wryeov péya éorpwméevor (Mk xiv. 153 
Lk. xxii. 12). 

» «*Omnes in coena Paschali oportet 
quatuor pocula bibere.” Buxtorf de 
Cana Domini, pp. 299, 300; Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. xxvi. 27 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Yesus 
the Messiah, ii. p. 485. 

% AdBere, pdyere, Matt. xxvi. 26. 
These words are peculiar to S. Mat- 


thew. See R.V. 

* Todré éore 7d oO pd wou (Matt., Mk, 
Luke, r Cor. xi, 24). 

5 To varép budv ddéuevov (Luke xxii. 
19); KAdmevov (xr Cor. xi. 24), but 
kAépevoy is omitted by L. T. Tr. WH. 
R.V. Acdduevoy means which ds being,or, 
ts on the point of being, given Jor you. 

8 Toro moveire els thy éuny avauvn- 
ow, Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24. 
"Avduynots in Classical Greek means 
*‘a calling to mind,” ‘an act of recol- 
lection”; but in the LXX. it has the 
fuller sense of a ‘* commemoration.” 
Thus in Levit. xxiv. 7 we read of the 
shewbread kal écovrae els dprous eis 
dvduvnow mpokelueva T® kuplw ; again, 
in Num. x. 10, it is said of trumpets 
blown over the sacrifices, kal €orae 
tuiv dvduvnors evarte 700 Beod bpdr, 
In the N. T. the word only occurs in 
one other place Heb. x. 3, ddA’ év ad- 
Tats (x. 1 Tals adrats Auotats) dvapynors 
duapridy kar’ énavrév. Here there is 
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(S) Afterwards He took a cup of wine, probably 
the third cup, or “Cup of Blessing,” and when 
He had given thanks, He gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of This’; for This Cup ts 
My Blood of the |New] Covenant*, Which ts shed 
for many for the remission of sins’, Do This, as 
oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of Me*. 


Thus calmly and deliberately, with His eyes fixed on 
His approaching death upon the Cross on the morrow, at 
one of the greatest historical Festivals of the Jews, our 
Lord instituted the Holy Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood. “What He was in no position to testify to the 
world on the following day, when the soldiers laid their 
rude hands upon Him, and bound Him—that His death 
was really an offering, a freewill surrender of Himself—that 
He testified now; ‘What I give you to eat is My Body 
which is broken for you, what ye drink is My Blood which 


I shed for you®’” 


acontrast between the sacrificial com- 
memoration of sins under the Law, 
and the Eucharistic commemoration 
of the Redemption wrought out for us 
by our Lord. The Vulgate has ‘‘ hoc 
facite in meam commemorationem ” ; 
the Rhenish Version follows it, ‘‘ Do 
this for a commemoration of Me.” 
Tlovetv is a usual LXX. sacrificial term. 

1 [kere e€ adrod mavres, Matt. xxvi. 
27. These words again are peculiar 
to S. Matthew. 

2 Todro yap éort 7d aud pou, 7d 
rhs duadjkns (Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark 
xiv. 24 (the best MSS. omit xaw‘s) : 
hawh diabhxn év 7G alwarl pov (Luke 
xxil. 20). 

3° mepl mordOv éxxvvipuevov eis 
ager dauapriov, Matt. xxvi. 28. S. 
Luke xxii. 20 has 70 brrép bay éxxuvd- 
pevov; S. Mark xiv. 24 has vmep 
modrdov ; This is My Blood of the |New] 
Covenant, which is being, or, ts on the 
point of being, poured out for you, for 


many, unto remission of sins. 

4 Tobro mo.etre, doaxs dv mlvyre, els 
ry éunv avapynow, 1 Cor. xi. 25. 
This occurs only in S. Paul’s narra- 
tive. Tyndale and Cranmer render 
the words, ‘‘ This do as often as ye 
drink it, in te remembrance of Me.” 
Thus, at this historic Festival, He 
enshrines in a unique and significant 
Rite the mysterious destruction of the 
temple of His Body, of which He had 
before darkly spoken, and not only 
recalls to the minds of His Apostles 
all that He had said respecting His 
Body as ‘‘ true flesh,” and His Blood 
as “true drink,” but He actually sup- 
plies the mode of that mysterious 
eating and drinking, which He had 
before so marvellously demanded as 
essential to true life. See Maclear, 
The Evidential Value of the Eucharist, 
pp. 223 sq. 3rd Ed. S.P.C.K. 

5 Dollinger, First Age of the 
Church, i. p. §3- E.T. ed. 1866. 
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vi. The Eucharist no mere Sign. If, then, we 
deem the Institutor of this unique and unexampled Rite 
to have been all that He is declared to be in the Second 
Article, “the very and eternal God’,’ and as He is described 
in the Fifteenth Article, “the Lamb without spot, who, 
by sacrifice of himself once made, should take away the 
sins of the world?”; if we reflect on the solemn and un- 
paralleled circumstances under which He ordained it, and 
the elaborate preparation He made for its Institution? 
as the culminating point of all previous announcements, 
whether figurative or specific, respecting His coming 
Passion, it is impossible to regard the Rite as “only a sign 
of the love that Christians ought to have among themselves 
one to another.” The solemn words and actions, which 
accompanied the Institution, testify of themselves to the 
surpassing dignity of this Holy Mystery, and to His death 
as the source of an inestimable benefit to all mankind. 

vii. The Eucharist a Sacrament of our Redemp- 
tion. Having declared what the Holy Eucharist is not, 
the Article proceeds to affirm what it is. It states that it 
is “a Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ’s death,” 
The Passover, as often as it was celebrated by the Jews, 
recalled, as in a living drama‘, the great story of the de- 
liverance of the nation from cruel and oppressive bondage 
in Egypt (Deut. xvi. 2, 3)°; a deliverance, which elevated 
them from the condition of slaves to that of a ransomed 
people, and gave them the hope of entrance into the 
Promised Land of Canaan. So the Eucharist is the con- 
tinued setting forth of the death of Christ as the means of 
the deliverance, not of a single nation, but of the whole 
world from the bondage of sin and Satan. In the Feast 


1 See above, p. 48. * Compare Deut. xvi. 5,6; 2 Chron. 
2 See above, p. 193. XXX. 16, XXXV. IO, II. 
3 See above, p. 332, 7% ® See Stanley, Yewzsh Church, i. 


Pp. 104. Ed. 1870. 
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of the Passover the first place had been occupied by the 
lamb. It had been selected with scrupulous care (Exod. 
xii. 5). It had been slain with solemn ceremony. Its 
blood had been sprinkled on the brazen altar in the outer 
court of the Temple, and on the side posts and upper part 
of the door, and it had then been roast with fire and eaten 
by the Paschal company with thankful commemoration of 
redemption from degrading bondage in Egypt. But now 
that “the very Paschal Lamb” was come}, and was about 
to offer Himself on the Altar of His Cross, no word is said 
of the Jewish Paschal victim. The Bread and Wine, 
hitherto subordinate, now take the first place. The lamb 
had been eaten as a type of Him. He now ordains the 
Elements of Bread and Wine to be taken and received in 
remembrance of Him, who, 


“Himself the Victim and Himself the Priest,” 


was about to offer the one “full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice...for the sins of the whole world.” 


viii The Inward Grace of the Sacrament. So 
much for the import of the Eucharist, as revealed by its 
actual institution. Respecting “the inward part, or thing 
signified’,” the Article states that “to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith” receive the Elements ordained 
by Christ, “the Bread which we break is a partaking of the 
Body of Christ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a par- 
taking of the Blood of Christ.” The truth of this state- 


1 As on the tenth day of Nisan the 
Paschal Lamb was selected to be kept 
till the fourteenth day, so our Lord 
had ‘‘taken care that His entry into 
Jerusalem should fall on the very day 
when, according to the ordinance of 
Moses, the Paschal Lamb was chosen.” 
See Dellinger, /zrst Age of the 
Church, i. p. 51. E.T. 1866. 

2 In the Holy Eucharist the out- 
ward part, the Sacramentum, or ex- 
ternal ‘‘ Signum,” is an assured token 


of the presence of the inward part or 
** Res Significata,” for it was ordained 
by Christ Himself as a means whereby 
we receive, and a pledge to assure us 
that we do truly receive, His Body and 
Blood. See the Church Catechism, 
in which the odjective Res Sacramenti 
is clearly distinguished from the szd- 
jective Virtus Sacramenti. Comp. also 
the Prayer of Humble Access; ‘Grant 
us so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son.” 
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ment is sufficiently confirmed by the words of our Lord 
Himself. For while, on the occasion of the first Passover 
of His Public Ministry, He had declared to Nicodemus 
that as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up (John ii. 14)', and on 
the occasion of another Passover He had declared to the 
Jews in the synagogue of Capernaum that His Flesh was 
true meat, and His Blood true drink® (John vi. 5s), at this 
last Passover He gathered up in action all that He had 
then expressed in words. For, when He gave the Bread 
to His Apostles, He said, Zake eat; this is My Body, and 
when He gave them the Cup, He said, 7his is My Blood 
of the Covenant. Thus as the Jewish Passover was a feast 
of Redemption, so He made this transfigured Passover to 
be for His Church the Sacrificial Feast of an infinitely 
greater Redemption not of a single nation, but of the 
whole world’. 

ix. Feasts on Sacrifices were common alike to the 
Jews and to the Gentile nations. They were means of 
ratifying covenants between God and man. They were 
especially characteristic of the peace-offerings of the Jews, 
and indicated that what had separated the sacrificer from 


1 At the same Passover He had 


as it is inconceivable that any mere 
uttered in the hearing of the deputa- 


man could have uttered. On the lips 


tion from the Sanhedrin, Avcare Tov 
vadoyv Tobrov, Kat év rprolv huepats évyepa 
atréy, John ii. 19. The sign is one of 
the most remarkable. Asa Rabbi He 
answers the Rabbis. The words in- 
dicate a destruction, which comes from 
dissolution, from the breaking of that 
which binds the parts into a whole, or 
one thing to another. They “ spring 
from an immeasurable depth. They 
illustrate domains then completely un- 
explored by any other consciousness 
than His own.” Godet zz doc. 

2°H yap od pt wou drnOhs éore Bpwors, 
Kal Td alua mov adnOAs éore bats, John 
vi. 55. The words employed are sych 


of any merely human teacher they 
have no meaning whatever. Nowhere 
in any literature, not even in the 
luxuriant imagery of the East, do we 
find an instance of a teacher speaking 
of the reception of his doctrine under 
so astounding a metaphor as “ eating 
his flesh” and ‘‘ drinking his blood.” 

* “The communion of the Paschal 
lamb, as the characteristic offering of 
the Old Law, had formed the founda- 
tion and centre of the whole sacri- 
ficial system of the Old Testament.” 
Dollinger, First Age of the Church, i. 
p- 58 E.T. 1877. 
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Jehovah was now covered and cancelled, that the Most 


High now welcomed him to His table, and in this feast 
gave him a pledge of reconciliation and restoration to 
His favour. So at this sacrificial feast of the New 
Covenant, our Lord assures us that He has become our 
peace (Eph. ii. 14; Col. i. 20), and invites us to receive 
“the spiritual food” of His own precious Body and Blood. 
At this Holy Table we are His guests, and receive Him 
under the earthly veils of Bread and Wine. The old 
Passover was a Feast upon a Sacrifice, the Holy Eucharist 
is a Feast upon a Sacrifice. “The one on the lamb; the 
other on the Lamb of God. The one true; the other true. 
The one carnally true; the other spiritually, and, therefore, 
even more true’.” And thus in this holy Feast “we are one 
with Christ, and Christ with us,” and “the Bread, which we 
break is a partaking of the Body of Christ; and likewise 
the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of the Blood of Christ.” 


x. Transubstantiation. The exact definition of the 
way in which the outward Elements (Sacramentum) in this 
Sacred Feast become the Body and Blood of Christ (Res 
Sacramentt), has occasioned great controversy. The early 
Church’ did not attempt to explain the Mystery. The 
doctrine of the manner of Christ’s Presence in the Holy 


to God, ‘‘consecrate,” ‘ perfect,” 


1 Compare the scene on Sinai, when 
‘‘appoint,” ‘‘make.” The Liturgy 


Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 


with the seventy elders, after the rati- 
fication of the covenant between 
Jehovah and His people by solemn 
sacrifices and sprinkling of blood, ate 
and drank in His presence at a 
covenant feast, and therein received a 
pledge of reconciliation and pardon 
(Exod. xxiv. g—11 ; Heb. ix. 19, 20). 

2 Bp. Browne Ox the Articles, p. 
713, ed. 7654. 

3 The change in the elements 
through consecration was in the oldest 
times expressed by the simplest terms, 
“Tt is,” ‘It becomes”; or in prayer 


M. 


of S. Chrysostom, and others follow- 
ing it, use the words, ‘‘change by 
Thy Spirit.” There are also other 
more emphatic yet rare words, occur- 
ring once or twice only in each Father 
who uses them, ‘“‘ transmute, ‘ trans- 
element,”’ ‘‘transfashion,’”’ ‘* trans- 
figure.” Merazoweio@ar is once used 
by S. Gregory of Nyssa, and once by 
Theodoret, merappu0ulfew and pera- 
oKevagew, each by S. Chrysostom; 
“transfiguro,” twice by S. Ambrose; 
‘“transfero,” in the Gallican Sacra- 
mentary. 


22 
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Eucharist, and the precise nature of the relation in which 
the consecrated Elements and the Body and Blood of 
Christ stand to one another, never came into serious 
debate, and thus never were the subject of authoritative 
definition. Men were content with the blessing, and did 
not care to define it. That Christ was present in the 
Sacrament, that in that Sacred Feast He fed the faithful 
with the precious food of His own most blessed Body and 
Blood, in this all the Fathers of the Early Church were 
agreed’. As yet however, there was but little speculation 
as to what was the manner of this Presence. 


xi. Paschasius Radbert. But matters could not 
always continue in this state, and in the ninth century 
Paschasius Radbert, a learned monk?, afterwards Abbot 
of New Corbey, well skilled in all the theological learning 
of his age, put forth a treatise On the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. In this he maintained that by 
virtue of the priestly consecration and the co-operation of 
the Holy Ghost, the material elements were so transformed 
as to retain no more than an appearance (“figura”) of 
their natural substance, being truly, though invisibly, re- 
placed by Christ Himself in every way the same as He 
was born and crucified’ This view was opposed by 
another monk of Corbey, Ratramnus‘, who put forth a 
counter treatise at the request of the Emperor Charles 
the Bald. He favoured a real, while he disbelieved in a 
corporal, or material presence in the Eucharist. The con- 
troversy slumbered during the whole of the tenth century, 
but was revived by Berengarius, Archdeacon of Angers, A.D. 


1 See Abp. Trench, Medieval Neander, iv. pp. 2rosqq., E. T. 18523 
Church History, p. 182. Gieseler, Church History, ii. pp. 284 
* He was born A.D. 786, and died —_sqq., E. T. 1859. 
A.D. 865. See Hardwick’s JZiddle * For his connection with the Pre- 
Age, p. 166. destinarian Controversy, see Hard- 
% Hardwick, Aliddle Age, p. 166; wick, Middle Age, p: 103. 
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1040, who re-asserted the view expounded by Ratramnus, 
This exposed him to much opposition, and he was twice 
compelled to sign a formula of faith, in which terms were 
used suggestive of the annihilation of the Elements of 
Bread and Wine. The view, to which he subscribed, that 
Christ’s Body is present in the Eucharist sensualiter, that 
it is broken by the priest, and this ot sacramentally only, 
6ut naturally and substantially?, was the doctrine widely 
held by the ignorant among both clergy and laity at the 
era of the Reformation’, 


xii. The Scholastic Doctrine. The current philo- 
sophy during the Scholastic period was Aristotelian. It 
was the laudable desire of the Schoolmen to show the 
consistency of its principles with the Catholic Faitht In 
the terms of this philosophy it was taught that every 
object we can take cognizance of by the senses possesses 
two invariable properties (i) the “accidents” or external 


1 In A.D. 1059 he subscribed to a 
formula which stated ‘‘ verum corpus 
et sanguinem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi...sesaaliter, non solum sacra- 
mento sed in veritate, manibus sacer- 
dotum ¢ractari et frangi, et fidelium 
dentibus atteri.” Lanfranc, Opp. p. 
233. The Formula which he signed 
in A.D. 1079 ran ‘‘ Corde credo et ore 
confiteor, panem et vinum, quz po- 
nuntur in altari, per mysterium sacrze 
orationis et verba nostri Redemptoris 
substantialiter converti in veram et 
propriam vivificatricem Carnem et 
Sanguinem Jesu Christi Domini nostri, 
et post consecrationem esse verum 
Corpus Christi...et verum Sanguinem 
Christi, qui de latere Ejus effusus est, 
non tantum per signum et virtutem 
Sacramenti, sed zz proprictate nature 
et veritate substantie.” Lanfranc, wt 
supr. 

2 Substantia appears to denote not 
what we ordinarily understand by sub- 


stance, but what is expressed by the 
Greek ovoia, essence. Hence the Greek 
word perovciwois corresponding to 
transubstantiation. The word is first 
found in an exposition of the Canon 
of the Mass by Peter Damian, a.p. 
988—1027, cap. vii. It first appears 
as a term accepted and recognized by 
the Roman Church at the fourth Coun- 
cil of Lateran, A.D. 1215. 

3 See the form of recantation 
framed by Cardinal Pole and signed 
by Sir John Cheke. Strype’s Life of 
Sir Fohn Cheke, p. 123. 

4 See Stone, Outlines of Christian 
Dogma, pp. 181 ff. Ed. 1900. 

> Accident, from accidere zo fal/, to 
happen, denotes (1) anything that 
happens, any occurrence, or incident ; 
(ii) that which is present by chance, 
and therefore non-essential; a@ pro- 
perty or a quality not essential to our 
conception of a substance; an attribute; 
(ili) in Scholastic Theology the ma- 
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properties, as shape, form, colour, size, material, and (ii) the 
“substance,” the internal, invisible essence, the true reality, 
in which the “accidents,” as being external, inhere. The 
particular philosophical explanation offered was that, after 
consecration, while the accidents remained the same as 
before, the invisible substances or essences of the bread 
and wine respectively were transubstantiated into the 
substances or essences of the Body and Blood of Christ}. 
Thus transubstantiation was defined at the Council of 
Trent, and this is the definition of the Roman Church held 
now. 


xiii. The First Objection which the Article makes to 
this refinement on the teaching of Paschasius is that it 
“cannot be proved by holy Writ; but is repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture.” When He instituted the 
Sacrament, our Lord did not say “This represents My 
Body,” or “ This has the power and efficacy of My Body,” 
but “This is My Body.” Thus He indicates a deep 
mystery, whereby what was bread is called and is His 
Body, and what was the cup is called and is His Blood. 
And yet S. Paul uses the word “Bread” and the word 
“the Cup” to describe these Elements after consecration. 
He says to the Corinthians, As often as ye eat this Bread 
and drink the Cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He 
come (1 Cor. xi. 26). The bread is still called “the Bread,” 


terial qualities remaining in the Sacra- 
mental Bread and Wine after conse- 
cration. Comp. Wyclif, a.p. 1380, 
fing. Wks., ‘‘No man durste seye 
til nou bat accident is Goddis body, 
for bis newe worde may haue no 
ground”; Caxton, Golden Leg.,‘*Whan 
the breed is converted into the precious 
body of our Lord ¢he accidents aby- 
den”; Lydgate, Pylg. Sow/le, A.D.1483, 
* Quantitie is an accident only appro- 


pred to bodylie thynges.” 

1 “Sancta haec Synodus declarat, 
per consecrationem panis et vini con- 
versionem fieri totius substantize panis 
in substantiam corporis Christi Do- 
mini nostri, et totius substantiz vini 
in substantiam sanguinis Ejus; que 
conversio convenienter et proprie a 
sancta Catholica Ecclesia Transub- 
stantiatio est appellata.” Concil. Tri- 
dent., Sess. xiii., cap. iv. 


2 
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The cup is still called “the Cup.” Transubstantiation is 
not in the same category with the Apostle’s words. 


xiv. The Second Objection taken in the Article is 
that the doctrine “overthroweth the nature of a Sacra- 
ment!” A Sacrament, as we have seen, consists of two 
parts, the outward visible sign and the inward spiritual 
grace. There must exist in any true Sacrament the 
“signum,’ the sign, and the “res significata,” or thing 
signified. Now if after consecration the outward and 
visible sign ceases, as is held, to have any substantial 
existence, the thing signified alone remains, and the nature 
of a Sacrament is overthrown. The visible sign of that 
which is invisible is left only in its accidents. 


xv. The Third Objection is that it has “given rise 
to many superstitions.” In any case, the mental conditions 
of the Middle Ages naturally favoured crude notions of 
the Divine Presence in the Eucharist. Such, for instance, 
were the stories of the appearances of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament as a little child?; of drops of blood 
flowing, when Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, broke the 
Host; and other traditions alluded to by £lfric in his 
Homilies*, It is easy to see that the formulation and 
propagation of a doctrine like that of Transubstantiation, 
a philosophical explanation, intelligible only to the trained 
mind, and easily mistaken by the popular imagination, were 
calculated to give an academic sanction to such notions as 


these. 


1 **Naturam sacramenti evertit.” 
Evertere = (i) to turn out, to drive 
out ; (ii) Co overthrow, as ‘‘silvis ever- 
tere pinum,” Virg. Georg. i. 256; 
(iii) zo overthrow, completely destroy, 
as ‘‘evertere funditus amicitiam,”’ Cic. 
Fin. ii. 253 ‘‘evertere...disciplinam 
militarem,” Livy viii. 30. The Eng- 
lish .translation ‘‘overthroweth” is 


rendered in some MSS. “‘ perverteth.” 
See Hardwick, 7st. of Articles, p. 
313, ed. 1859. 

2 Asto Plecgils, a priest of the fifth 
cenury, see Blunt’s Dictionary of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology, 
Art. Transubstantiation. 

3 Bp. Forbes Ox the Articles, p. 553- 
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xvi. The View advanced in the Article. In primi- 
tive times, as we have said, we trace no such subtle specu- 
lations as these, we find no exact statement as to the 
nature and extent of the change effected by consecration 
in the Holy Eucharist. Men were content to maintain 
a reverent reserve in respect to so great a mystery. They 
believed that in the words of S. Justin Martyr, the Eucharist 
is no longer “common bread or common drink”; that in 
this sacred Feast Christ feeds us with the precious food of 
His Body and Blood, but they did not attempt to define 
the mode or the manner of His Presence’, Similarly 
cautious and guarded is the language of the Article. It 
states that the Body of Christ is “given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper,” and herein it agrees with the language 
of the Catechism* But repudiating the idea of a material 
presence of Christ’s Flesh and Blood, it affirms that He 
is given and received “only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner.” Christ’s Body is now a glorified Body’, and 
no longer subject to the conditions of its earthly state. 
flesh and blood, writes S. Paul, cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God (1 Cor. xv. 50). Any Presence of Christ, therefore, 
in the Blessed Sacrament, must have reference to His 
glorified, heavenly, Body. But His Presence is not dess 


by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” 
The use of the word ‘‘taken” implies 
that what is received has its existence 


1 « All things considered, and com- 
pared with that success which truth 
hath hitherto had by so bitter con- 


flicts with errors in this point, shall I 
wish that men would more give them- 
selves to meditate with silence what 
we have by the Sacrament, and less to 
dispute of the manner how?” Hooker, 
Lccl. Pol. v. \xvii. 3 

2 Compare the words of the Church 
Catechism, ‘‘ What is the inward part 
or thing signified? The Body and 
Blood of Christ, which are verily and 
endeed (vere et reipsa),” i.e., truly and 
actually, not in a mere metaphorical 
sense, not only in a figure, “‘ ¢aken and 
received (sumuntur et percipiuntur) 


apart from the recipient. 

8 «« Fis human substance in itself is 
naturally absent from the earth, His 
soul and body not on earth but in 
heaven only.... Yet as the manhood of 
Christ may after a sort be everywhere 
said to be present, because that Person 
is everywhere present, from whose 
divine substance manhood nowhere is 
severed ; so the same universality of 
presence may likewise seem in another 
respect appliable thereunto, namely, by 
cooperalion with Deity, and that in al? 
things.” Hooker, Zecl. Pol. v. lv. 7,8. 
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but more real! because it is spiritual and ineffable, and 


passes all human comprehension’. 


The Article does not, 


to use the words of Bishop Guest?, “exclude the Presence 
of Christ’s Body from the Sacrament, but only the gross- 


ness and sensibleness in the receiving thereof.” 


It simply 


refuses to define what passes all definition, and what it 
finds a mystery it leaves a mystery under the shadow of 


God’s throne’. 


1 The word ‘“‘real” as applied to 
Presence is often confounded with the 
word ‘‘carnal” or ‘‘ material.” It does 
not bear that meaningatall. Real, from 
the Latin vealis, is derived from zes, 
athing. It denotes (i) actually being 
or existing, not fictitious or imagi- 
nary. Compare Milton, Par. Lost: 

‘“¢ Whereat I waked, and found 
Before mine eyes all veal, as the 

dream 

Had lively shadowed”: 
it denotes (ii) ¢rue, genuine, not arti- 
ficial or counterfeit, as a veal fact; 
(iii) as a law-term, veal estate, real 
property, e.g. lands, tenements as 
opposed to personal or moveable 
property. A real presence denotes 
the presence of a reality, a true, 
actual presence as opposed to an un- 
true, counterfeit, unreal presence. 

2 That the compilers of the Articles 
did not reject the Scholastic theory of 
Transubstantiation because they shrank 
from a full belief in the Sacramental 
Presence is clear from many state- 
ments of the leading divines of the 
sixteenth century. Thus Bishop 
Ridley writes, ‘‘ The true Church of 
Christ doth acknowledge a Presence 
of Christ’s Body in the Lord’s Supper, 
but yet sacramentally and spiritually, 
not carnally or corporally giving life, 
and in that respect really, that is, 
according to His benediction, giving 
life.” Ridley’s Works, P. Society, p. 
236 ; again he writes ‘‘ That heavenly 
Lamb is (as I confess) on the Table ; 
but by a spiritual presence, and not 
after any corporal presence,” Works, 


p- 249 ; ‘‘ Thus much we must be sure 
to hold,” we read in the Second Book 
of the Homilies, ‘that in the Supper 
of the Lord there is no vain ceremony, 
no bare sign, no untrue figure of a 
thing absent”; First Pt. of the Ser- 
mon concerning the Sacrament, p. 378, 
ed. 1802. Again Bishop Jewel, the 
chief writer of the Second Book of 
Homilies, says, ‘‘ Diserteque pronun- 
ciamus, in Coena credentibus vere ex- 
hiberi Corpus et Sanguinem Domini, 
carnem Filii Dei,” Jewel, Agologza, 
Jeeubipedadt 

3 Bishop Guest, who was chiefly 
concerned in penning this Article, 
writes, ‘‘I told the Bishop of Glou- 
cester plainly that the word only in 
the aforesaid Article did not exclude 
the Presence of Christ’s Body from 
the Sacrament, but only the grossness 
and sensibleness in the receiving there- 
of.”” Guest’s Letter to Cecil, Dec. 
22, 1566. So also Bishop Andrewes 
writes, “* As to the Real Presence we 
are agreed ; our controversy is as to 
the mode of it. The Presence we 
believe to be real as you.do. As to 
the mode we define nothing rashly, 
nor anxiously investigate, any more 
than in Baptism we enquire how 
Christ’s Blood washes us ; any more 
than in the Incarnation of Christ we 
ask how the human is united to the 
divine nature in One Person.” Bp. 
Andrewes, Responsio, p. 13 ; comp. his 
Sermon on the Resurrection, il. p. 302. 

4 An argument against the doctrine 
of annihilation may be founded upon 
the use made of the Blessed Sacra- 
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xvii. The Last Clause of the Article deals with various 
points connected with the celebration of the Eucharist, such 
as reservation, carrying about, elevation, and adoration of 
the Elements. These ceremonies it affirms are no parts 
of Christ’s original institution. They may be omitted 
without breaking our Lord’s enactment respecting the 
celebration of the Sacrament. He did not ordain it zz 
order that they should be observed ; they are not essential 
to the validity of the Sacrament; an exaggerated sense of 
their importance is a danger to be avoided. 


xvill. Reservation was allowed in primitive times for 
the sake of carrying a portion of the consecrated Elements 
to the sick. Thus Justin Martyr in his First Apology, 
describing the celebration of the Eucharist says, “The 
Deacons communicate each of those present, and carry 
away to the absent of the blest Bread and Wine and 
Water.” Again Eusebius, near the beginning of the fourth 
century, tells of a man, who on his death bed sent at night 
for a priest to communicate him, and, the priest being ill, 
the Eucharist, which must have been reserved, was taken 
to him by a layman? S. Chrysostom relates how in a 
tumult at Constantinople soldiers entered the place, where 
the holy vessels were stored, and the most Holy Blood of 
Christ was spilt on their garments’, The practice was 
subsequently still further developed, and resorted to in the 
case of long journeys by land and by sea‘. The custom, 


ment by, e.g. Theodoret, S. Gelasius, 
and S. Chrysostom, as an illustra- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Two Natures of our Lord; if annihila- 
tion of the bread and wine had been 
the doctrine of their day it would 
have supported not the Catholic, but 
the Monophysite view. 

1 S. Just. Mart. AZol. i. 65. 

? Euseb. Hecl. Hist. vi. 44. 

3S. Chrysost. Zfist. ad [nnoc. 33 


see Smith’s Dict. Christian Antigq. 
Nl. 1787. 

* Travellers by sea had the body ~ 
and blood of the Redeemer with 
them, Greg. Mag. Dial. iii. 36. 
‘‘ Becket carried the Sacrament round 
his neck on the occasion of his going 
in search of Henry II. When the 
ordeal by fire was proposed to decide 
whether the Pope was right in ex- 
communicating Savonarola, his friend 
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however of reservation, is one of permission not of obliga- 
tion, its observance forms no part of the original institution 
of the Sacrament, and each independent Church, as posses- 
sed of power “to decree rites or ceremonies,” may adopt or 
disallow the practice as it may be judged to be expedient. 


xix. ‘The Carrying about of the Blessed Sacrament 
in solemn processions was a ceremony introduced into the 
Church during the Middle Ages. It does not exist in the 
orthodox Eastern Church, neither do any of the Eastern 
heretical Churches practise it. It is difficult to fix the 
date of its first! introduction. The Feast of Corpus Christi 
was instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264, and subse- 
quently commanded by Clement V. in 1311, but it formed 
no part of the original institution or of Apostolic practice. 


xx. Elevation. S. Paul in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians speaks of Christ as being “placarded” or “visibly held 
up” as crucified before the eyes of the Galatians? (Gal. iii. 1). 
In some such sense as this, it is said, is the Blessed 
Sacrament elevated in the Canon of the Mass or at the 
modern Office of Benediction. But the custom is not 
ancient. There is no allusion to it in the early Sacra- 
mentaries* of Gelasius, Leo, or Gregory, or in the ancient 
writers‘ on the ceremonies of the Church. It is not till 


Fr. Dominic, who was to make the 
fiery trial, held the Sacrament in his 
hand.” See Bp. Forbes, Articles, p. 570. 
1S. Carlo Borromeo, in the Acts 
of the Council of Milan, puts restric- 
tions on the public exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The Feast of 
Corpus Christi did not become univer- 
sal till after the Council of Vienne in 
131. 
%3 Ots kar’ 6pOahpods Inoods Xpiords 
mpoeypapyn éoravpwuevos. Gal. iil. I. 
3 In all early Oriental Liturgies an 
elevation of the Host by the cele- 
brating Priest is prescribed contem- 
poraneously with the proclamation 


dyia aylows, and before the Fraction. 
Thus in the Liturgy of S. James, 
“then he elevates the gifts and saith 
‘Holy things to holy persons’”’; in 
the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom, ‘ the 
priest, elevating the holy bread ex- 
claims, ‘Holy things for holy per- 
sons.’” But the rite took place with- 
in the Bema, while the doors were 
closed and the curtains drawn. The 
original intention, therefore, was 
clearly not that the Host might be 
adored by the people. Smith’s Dzc¢. 
Christian Antigg. i. 605. 

+ Roman writers on ceremonial 
confess their inability to find any trace 
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we come to A.D. 1136 that we find any mention made 
of it. 

xxi. Adoration. In reference to this point the 
Article is worded very carefully and with great modera- 
tion. As it is stated in Art. xxv. that the object for 
which Christ ordained the Sacraments was not that they 
might be “gazed upon” or “carried about,” so here it is 
laid down that the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist “was 
not by Christ’s ordinance...worshipped.” The Article deals 
with contemporary abuse. Men had come to regard the 
Sacrament of the Altar as fulfilling a tunction in the 
Church quite independent of the Mass. The proper 
relation was inverted. It was as if the Liturgy were 
celebrated and the Sacrament were reserved in order to 
bring God down to earth and to keep Him here, and not 
in order to raise man to Heaven and to give him iellow- 
ship with God. This the Article repudiates, and not the 
worship due to our Lord present in the Sacrament under 
the forms of Bread and Wine}. 


of the practice in the ancient Sacra- 
mentaries, or the codices of the Ordo 
Romanus, or in any of the writers on 
ritual, Alcuin, Amalarius, Walafrid. 
There is little doubt that the custom 
of Elevation owes its introduction to 
the spread of the tenets of Berengarius 
in A.D. 1050, against which it was 
regarded as a public protest. It had 
little or no authoritative sanction 
before the 13th century. See Smith’s 
Dict. Christian Antigg. i. 606; Bing- 
ham, Orig. Lccl. xv. 5, 4. 

1 The ‘Black Rubric” or ‘‘Decla- 
ration of Kneeling” at the close of the 
Communion Service was introduced 
into the Second Prayer-Book of 1552, 
but it was removed from Q. Elizabeth’s 


Prayer-Book. The wording of it was 

altered at the Caroline Settlement. 

On its first appearance it ran thus: 

““We do declare (i.e. by kneeling) no 

adoration is intended...unto any real 

and essential presence there being of 
Christ’s Natural Flesh and Blood.” 

On its re-introduction at the Caroline 

settlement it was worded, ‘‘unto any 
Corporal Presence of Christ’s natural 
Flesh and Blood.” Thus the words 
“‘Corporal Presence” take the place 
of ‘‘real and essential Presence.” 

Procter, Book of Common Prayer, 
pp. 122, 139. ‘*We allow ‘Christum 
in Eucharistia vere prasentem, vere 
et adorandum’.” Bp. Andrewes, 
Responsio, p. 266. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


1563. 


De Manducatione Corporis Christe et 
imptos wllud non manducare. 


Impii, et fide viva destituti, licet 
carnaliter et visibiliter (ut Augustinus 
loquitur) corporis et sanguinis Christi 
Sacramentum, dentibus premant, nullo 
tamen modo Christi participes effici- 
untur. Sed potius tantz rei Sacra- 
mentum, seu symbolum, ad judicium 
sibi manducant, et bibunt?. 


15471. 


Of the wicked which do not eate the 
body of Christe in the vse of the 
Lordes Supper. 


The wicked, and suche as be voyde 
of a liuelye fayth, although they do 
carnally and visibly presse with their 
teeth (as Saint Augustine sayth) the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ: yet in no wyse are the[y] 
partakers of Christe, but rather to 
their condemnation do eate and drinke 


the signe or Sacrament of so great a 
thing. 


i. Connection. After stating in the preceding Article 
“that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive 
the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the 
Body of Christ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a 
partaking of the Blood of Christ,” the xxixth Article 
proceeds to speak of “the Wicked, and such as be void of 
a lively faith,’ who yet draw near to this Holy Feast. At 
a time when it was the great aim of those, who drew up 
the Articles, to emphasize the idea of Communion, it was 
natural to fear that people, “who would not part with their 
sins, would thrust themselves into holy things to their own 
hurt.” 

ii. History. The xxixth Article was altogether 
wanting in 1553, and did not appear in the early printed 


1 From the Parker Latin MS. of 1563. 
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copies of the draft of 1563. It owes its origin to Arch- 
bishop Parker, and we may conclude that it was probably 
composed in 1563’, but was not absolutely and fully 
adopted till 1571. In drawing it up, the Archbishop took 
his statements almost word for word from a passage in 
S. Augustine’s Commentary on the sixth Chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel? But the Benedictine editors? of that 
great Father’s works deemed portions of the passage to be 
interpolated, and the fairness of the quotation was called 
in question by Cecil‘, Elizabeth’s minister, at an interview 
between him and Parker, and the passage was verified by 
reference to the treatise, out of which it was taken. 


iii. The Title. Though the Title forms no part of 
the Article yet it deserves attention. It is, then, to be 
observed that it does not say that the wicked “receive 
not,” but that they “eat not” the Body of Christ “in the 
use of the Lord’s Supper.” Now the expression “eat not 
the Body of Christ” is taken from the sixth Chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel, and imports that the wicked eat not in 
such a way, that they “thereby dwell in Christ and Christ 
in them,” they neither eat nor drink of the Bread and Wine 


1 It is found in the Parker Latin 
MS. of 1563, and in the Parker Eng- 
lish Ms. of 1571, also in the Latin 
edition of 1571, printed by John Day, 
and published by the Queen’s au- 
thority. 

2 In the Latin Parker ms. there is a 
marginal reference ‘‘super Joann. 
Tract 26,” and also in a unique copy 
of the English Articles of 1571. 
Hardwick, Hzs¢. Art., p.318, ed. 1859. 

8 The passage, as it runs in S. 
Augustine, is as follows: ‘‘Ac per 
hoc qui non manet in Christo, et in 
quo non manet Christus, procul dubio 
nec manducat (sfirctaliter) Carnem 
Ejus, nec bibit Ejus Sanguinem (dicet 
carnaliter et visibileter premat dente 
bus Sacramentum Corporis et San- 


guinis Christi), sed magis tante rei 
Sacramentum ad judicium sibi man- 
ducat et bibit.” The parts deemed 
interpolations by the Benedictine 
edition are enclosed in brackets, and 
are put in italics. The clauses are 
found inthe Commentaries of Bede and 
AlcuinonS.John., See App. ii., p. 437. 
* Cecil’s gentleness in dealing with 
the adherents of the Old Learning, 
whether Romish or Lutheran, is well 
known. For the letter to Cecil by 
Bishop Guest, May 1571, which may 
have occasioned this interview between 
the Minister and the Archbishop, see 
Bishop Guest, Articles xxvtit., HAUG 
by the Rev. G. F. Hodges, p. 24, 
quoted from the State Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, 1571, Vol. Ixxv., No. 36. 
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for any purpose or effect unto which Christ ordained these 


Elements to be received} 


iv. Analysis. 


This consideration of the Title pre- 


pares us for the Article itself, which states that 


(a) 


“The Wicked, and such as be void of a lively 


faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ; 


(8) 


But rather, to their condemnation, do eat and 


drink the sign or Sacrament of so great a 


thing.” 


v. The Phraseology here used is very important. It 
is zot said that the wicked are not partakers of the Body 
and Blood of Christ; it zs said that “in no wise are they 
partakers of Christ.” The expression “partakers of Christ” 
occurs in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the writer 
says, We are become partakers of Christ’, if we hold fast the 
beginning of our confidence firm unto the end (Heb. iii. 14), 
and in another place he speaks of those who were once 


1 In S. John vi. 50, our Lord says, 
This ts the Bread, which cometh down 
out of heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof, and not die; in vi. 51, He 
says, Jf a man eat of this Bread, he 
shall live for ever ; and in vi. 54, He 
that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My 
Blood hath eternai life. R.V. ‘To eat, 
therefore, the Body of Christ is used 
of such eating, wherebya man dwelleth 
in Christ and Christ in Him ; whereby 
he shall ‘live for ever,’ whereby he 
hath eternal life, and liveth by Christ, 
as Christ liveth by the Father.” Pusey, 
Real Presence, p. 255. ‘* Nowhere in 
Scripture do we hear of an eating and 
drinking of the true Body and Blood 
of our Lord which is not profitable. 
The Body and Blood are of that 
nature, that they are in the reason of 


the case, by the simple fact of being 

eaten and drunk, beneficial ; and no 

such thing is contemplated as a veal 

eating of them, which is not a dene- 

Jicial eating of them also.” - Professor 

Mozley, Lectures and Theol. Papers, 
. 205. 

2 Méroxo: yap Tod Xpiorod yeybva- 
bev. LParticipes Christi effecti sumus. 
Vulg. ‘‘We have been united with 
Him and so we have been made now 
to partake in the fulness of His life.” 
S. Chrysostom paraphrases it, Meré- 
Xomev avrod, pyotv, év éyevducda hmeis 
kal avrés, elmep, avrds méev Kepary 
oGpa O€ huets, cvyKkAnpovdmo. Kal ovo- 
owuot. ‘In eo etiam participamur, 
quia Corpus et Sanguinem Ejus sumi- 
mus ad redemptionem nostram.” Pri- 
masius, quoted by Bp. Westcott ¢7 Joc. 
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enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost! (Heb. vi. 4). To be a par- 
taker of the Holy Ghost is to have a share of Him, Who 
is the gift of God, shed abroad in the hearts of all those, 
who are His by the Spirit ; it is to be a partaker of Christ 
Himself. Now the impious and wilfully impenitent, so 
long as they remain such, are the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ, they belong to those who are said to crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame (Heb. vi. 6). Clearly, so long as they remain im- 
penitent and void of a living faith, they are not and cannot 
be “partakers of Christ.” And there was much reason in 
the times of Archbishop Parker to warn those, who would 
thrust themselves into holy things, that to approach the 
Lord’s Table in a spirit of unbelief, contempt and diso- 
bedience, was to expose themselves to grievous risk; that 
they might “carnally and visibly press with their teeth the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ?,” but could 
not be “partakers of Christ.” They might receive the 
“Sacramentum,” and the “Res Sacramenti ”; they could 
not receive the “ Virtus Sacramenti’” 


} Meréyous yernd&ras Tvetuaros 
dylov. ‘The compound expression 
(uerdxous yevnbévras), as distinguished 
from peracxévras (Heb. ii. 14), marks 
more than the simple fact of partici- 
pation (Heb. vii. 13; 1 Cor. x. 17). 
It brings out the fact of a personal 
character gained ; and that gained in 
a vital development.” Bp. Westcott 
in loc. 

2 “The spiritual food of our Lord’s 
Body and Blood, cannot be eaten 
except spiritually...But if it cannot be 
eaten except spiritually, how does the 
carnal man supply the spiritual medium 
and instrumentality of eating? The 
carnal man has only the natural mouth 
and teeth to apply ; thisis all he has ; 
but this is totally irrelevant to spiritual 


food.” Professor Mozley, Lectures 
and Theol. Papers, p. 205. 

* It is the Virtus Sacramenti which 
the unworthy and impenitent do not 
receive. ‘* Aliud est Sacramentum, 
aliud Virtus Sacramenti. Quam multi 
de altari accipiunt et moriuntur, et 
accipiendo moriuntur.” § Aug. 
Tract. in Foann. xxvi. 11. In theo- 
logical language the word Sacramen- 
tum has two senses: it may mean 
(i) the ‘‘outward and visible sign,” 
the bare signum, (ii) the Signum to- 
gether with the ves Significata, not 
the Virtus Sacramenti the “whole- 
some effect or operation.” It is in the 
second and more comprehensive sense 
that the word is here used by S. 
Augustine. 


ARTICLE CK XIX: eu) 


vi. The Words of S. Paul, when he found it neces- 
sary to correct the disorders that had crept into the Church 
at Corinth as regards the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
support the language of the Article. The Apostle writes, 
Whosoever shall eat the Bread or drink’ the Cup of the 
Lord unworthily’, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord,......he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgement unto himself, of* he discern not the Body* (1 Cor. 
xi. 27, 29). It is plain from this that the Apostle draws 
a distinction between a worthy and an unworthy mode 
of approaching the Blessed Sacrament, between a reverent 
recognition of the presence of the Lord in this holy Feast, 
and a profane and irreverent attitude, which fails by its 
“unhallowed sense®” to discern the inward part of the 
Sacrament. The just inference from the Apostle’s words 
is that there can be no beneficial reception® of the Sacra- 
ment by those who persist in living in a state of wilful sin, 


for to them Christ is present not to bless, but to judge. 


1°H mlvy ‘Sor drink,” not “ and 
drink,” a translation not only er- 
roneous but detrimental to the signi- 
ficance, of the warning. ‘‘ Unworthy 
and irreverent partaking, whether of 
the one element or the other, involved 
the guilt of which the Apostle is about 
to speak,—guilt in regard of the 
whole blessed Sacrament ; hence 70d 
owparos kal Tod alwaros in the clause 
that follows.”” Bp. Ellicott 27 doc. 

2 < Aliter quam dignum est tanta 
mysteria tractari.” Beza. 

3 The participle is here used with a 
hypothetical or conditional reference. 
See R. Version. It is wa dvaxpivwy 
not ov dtaxplywr. 

4 “ Note these words, ‘ The Lord’s 
Bopy.’ It is not here said, ‘The 
sign or Sacrament of the Lord’s Body, 
nor the grace or fruit of the Lord’s 
Body, nor the memory of the Lord’s 
Passion, but plainly, ‘The Lord’s 
Body,’ to teach us that the evil men 


of the Church do receive Christ’s 
Body.” Bishop Guest’s Letter to 
Cecil, State Papers, Elizabeth, 1571. 
“Corpus enim Domini et sanguis 
Domini nihilominus erat etiam illis 
quibus dicebat Apostolus, Quz man- 
ducat indigne, judicium sibi manducat 
et bibit.” S. Aug. De Baplismo contra 
Donat. v. 9. 

5 Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 
Dir4d Onn bie As 

6 “The thing offered to them is iden- 
tical with that which is offered to the 
faithful, but they lack both the will 
and the power to assimilateit. Honest 
faith, however rudimentary, and right 
intention, however weak in practice, 
may count on receiving the Body of 
Christ; but the touch of positive un- 
belief and contempt and disobedience 
profanes the Sacrament.” Mason, 
Faith of the Gospel, pp. 300 sq., ed. 
1888. 


ARTICLE XXX. 


1563. 1571. 
De Vtrague Specte. Of both kindes. 
Calix Domini Laicis non est dene- The cuppe of the Lorde is not to 


gandus: utraque enim pars Dominici be denyed to the laye people. For 

Sacramenti ex Christi institutione et both the partes of the Lordes Sacra- 

preecepto, omnibus Christianis ex zequo ment, by Christes ordinance and com- 

administrari debet. maundement, ought to be ministred 
to all Christian men alike. 


ii The Thirtieth Article, like the preceding one, 
was wanting in the series of 1553, but was introduced by 
Archbishop Parker in the reign of Elizabeth, at the revision 
in 15637. 


ii, Object. Its object is to vindicate for the laity a 
right to Communion in Both Kinds, to the Cup as well as 
to the Bread. The custom which had arisen in the Western 
Church of administering to the lay-folk the Sacred Body 
only, while the Priest alone? partook of the Chalice, had 
given rise to much controversy long before the Reforma- 
tion. It was indeed the cause of terrible wars, especially 
in Bohemia, where the people rose in a body and protested 
desperately against being deprived of a part of the Sacra- 
ment, which Christ had intended for all alike. 


1 See above, p. 20. Compare * The Sacerdos conficiens, the 
Article x. of the Eleven Articles of Priest who consecrates and dispenses. 
1559, Hardwick, Ast. Articles, pp. Other Priests present were Sacerdotes 
128, 396, ed. 1859. non conficientes. 


ARTICLE? XXX, 353. 


iii, Analysis. 
into :— 
(i) A statement ; 
“The Cup! of the Lord is not to be denied 
to the Lay-people:” and 


(ii) A justification of the statement; 
“For both the parts of the Lord’s Sacrament’, 
by Christ’s ordinance and commandment, 
ought to be ministered to all Christian men 
alike.” 


iv. The Original Institution. That the Chalice was 
intended for the laity may be proved, (i) from the original 
institution of the Sacrament as recorded in the New 
Testament, and (ii) from the writings of the early Fathers. 
In the account of the original institution we are told that 
the words of our Lord to His Apostles were 


Drink ye all of this*; 
and that they complied with His command is clear, for we 
read in the Gospel of S. Mark 


And they all drank of it*. 


Here we might suppose the argument was at an end. It 
is urged, however, that the Apostles, forming a conse- 
crated body of Priests, might receive the Chalice, and so 
the command does not apply to the laity. But upon this 
it is to be observed that even if we assume that the 
Apostles were at the time all Priests, the account of the 
original institution is not that our Lord received the 


The Article plainly resolves itself 


1 Calix, from the Greek xé\é, in 
classical writers denoted a cup or 
drinking vessel. In Ecclesiastical 
writers it is confined specially to the 
Chalice of the Holy Eucharist. 

2 With “Calix Domini” and ‘‘do- 
minici sacramenti,” comp. 1 Cor. xi. 


M. ? 


21, Kuptaxéy detrvov, and the phrases 
Dies Dominica ; Oratio Dominica. 

3 TIlere e& adrod mdvres, Matt. xxvi. 
27. See above, p. 332 

4 Kal émiov é& a’rod mdvres, Mark 
XlV. 23. 


23 
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Chalice and none else, but that He received and they 
received. Thus there is no justification for withholding 
the Cup not only from the laity, but even from all the 
Clergy, except the officiating Priest. 


v. Apostolic Custom. If we ask whether, as a 
matter of fact, the Apostles administered to themselves and 
their successors in Both Kinds, and to the lay-members 
of the Church in One Kind only, an answer is ready to 
hand from the Scriptures of the New Testament. For 


(a) Surely, it is impossible to understand how the 
troubles at Corinth could have originated at all, 
had the Chalice been denied to the laity. If 
they had no right to it at all, how came it to 
pass that excesses calling for such stern rebuke 
from S. Paul accompanied the administration?? 
Why, again, in rebuking them does he not say 
that they had done wrong in receiving the 
Species of Wine at all? Would not such have 
been a simpler and more obvious way of check- 
ing these excesses? Again, what force would 
there have been in his argument about the hea- 
then sacrificial feasts, Ve cannot drink the Cup 
of the Lord and the Cup of demons’, except the 
laity were permitted to drink of the Chalice? 

(8) Moreover, the Paschal associations of the 
Eucharist, so fresh in those early days, afford, 
in the absence of any direct evidence to the 
contrary, a strong presumption against the 
denial of the “Cup of Blessing” to any class 
of persons in the primitive Christian com- 
munity. 


1 See Bp Browne Ox the Ariicles, 3 Cor. x. a1, O8 ddvacbe TOT HpLov 


Pp: 735+ ; Kupiov mivew cai Tornpiov Satpovlwy. 
2 1 Cor. xi. 1734. 


ARTICLE XXX. 355 


Judging, therefore, from the practice of a Gentile 
Church like that of Corinth, and from the origin of the 
Sacred Rite itself, it is probable that the Apostolic ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist-contemplated the reception 
of the Species alike of the Bread and of the Wine by all 
the faithful. 





vi. Patristic Testimony. Thus Apostolic custom 
is opposed to reception in one kind only. What is the 
teaching of the Primitive Fathers? It is equally decisive. 
For 


(a) We find Justin Martyr saying in his Apology 
that “the Deacons gave to everyone that was 
present of the bread, over which thanks had 
been offered, and of wine mixed with water, and 
that they carried them also to those not present’ ,” 


(8) 


Again, Cyprian speaks of the deacons as 
“offering the Cup to those present” at the Holy 
Eucharist without any intimation of a dis- 
tinction of persons in so doing’; 


(y) Once more S. Chrysostom in his Commentary 
on the first Epistle to the Corinthians writes, 
“whereas under the Old Covenant the Priests 
ate some things and the laymen others, and it 
was not lawful for the people to partake of 
those things of which the Priest partook, it is 
not so now, but one Body is blessed before all, 
and one Cup.” 


1 Aidkovot Oiddacw éxdoTw TeV Ta- 
povrwy peTadaBely dmd Tod edXa,LoTN- 
Gévros dprov Kal olvov Kal vdaros, Kal 
Tots o% mapodcow dmodépovor, Just. 
Mart. AZol. i. cap. Ixv. 

2 “Solemnibus adimpletis calicem 
diaconus offerre przesentibus ccepit.” 
Cyp. de Lapszs, p. 189. 


3 Kal déucs odk Fv TH aw peréxerv 
dv pereixev 6 tepeds, dXN ov vdv, dda 
mavrlév cOua mpoxetrac kal év mornpLov. 
Hort. xiv. ini Cor. For other quota- 
tions from S. Chrysostom to the same 
effect, see Smith’s Dict. Christian 
Antigg., Art. Holy Communion, i. 


416. 
Bohr 
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These quotations, without multiplying others, suf- 
ficiently justify, so far as early custom is concerned, a 
practice which obtained in the Church without question 
for upwards of twelve centuries, and which the Greek 
Church still maintains, for she always does and always 
has communicated her many millions of believers in Both 
Kinds. 2 } 

vii. The Origin of the practice of communicating in 
One Kind may be traced to the fear of spilling the Blessed 
Sacrament at the time of administration. This led to 
the dipping of the Bread into the Chalice, as was done in 
the early Church in communicating the sick, and as is still 
done in the Greek Church}, or to the use of a fistula or tube, 
through which the Consecrated Wine might be drawn. 
Gradually, however, and especially in the Twelfth Century, 
the administration of the Chalice began to be forbidden by 
many Bishops to avoid the risk of irreverence, and of spilling 
the Sacred Species. The change, however, was not brought 
about without much opposition, not only from eminent 
divines, but even from Ecclesiastical Councils. Thus in 
A.D. 1095 the Council of Clermont decreed that “ all, who 
communicated at the altar, shall receive the Body and | 
Blood of Christ under Both Kinds, if there be no provision 
to the contrary?” Moreover it is acknowledged by 
Cardinal Bona, one of the most eminent liturgical writers 
of the Roman Communion, that “the faithful always and 
in all places, from the beginning of the Church till the 
twelfth century, were used to communicate under the 
Species of Bread and Wine?,” Nay, even the Council of’ 


* See Article Fistula in Smith’s gere.” 


Dict. Christian Antigg. 3 “There is no gainsaying the 
* Canon xxvill. Cone. Clermont. ‘ Drink ye all of it,’ especially as 
The Third Council of Braga, a.p. 675, interpreted by the practice of twelve 


condemns those who were accustomed centuries.” Bp Forbes oz the 
6G . . . . . e 

“intinctam Eucharistiam populis pro Artecles, p: 598. 

complemento Communionis porri- 
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Constance, which first decreed on June 15, 1415, the with- 
holding of the Cup from the laity’, allows that “Christ 
Himself administered in Both Kinds to His disciples, and 
that in the Primitive Church the Sacrament was received in 


Both Kinds by the people?” 


The responsibility for intro- 


ducing so great a change must lie with those who chose to 
violate a custom’,which has on its side a prescription of 
twelve centuries, and which was never disputed in the 


primitive ages of the Church*. 


1 “Semper enim et ubique, ab ec- 
clesiz primordiis usque ad szculum 
duodecimum, sub specie panis et vini 
communicarunt fideles : coepitque pau- 
latim ejus szeculi initio usus calicis 
obsolescere, plerisque episcopis eum 
populo interdicentibus ob periculum 
irreverentize et effusionis.”” Bona, er. 
Liturg. ii. 18, n. 1, quoted by Bing- 
ham, Zccl. Antigg. xv., V- 1- 

2 Concil. Constant. Sess. xiii. 

3 Even Pope Gelasius lays it down 
that people “should either partake of 
the Sacraments in their entirety or be 
excluded from the entire Sacraments, 
because the division of one and the 
same mystery cannot take place with- 
out great sacrilege.” See Gratian, 
Corpus Jur. Can. Decr. iii. pars; De 
Consecr. dist. ii. c. 12, quoted by 
Bishop Forbes, 596; Pope Leo the 
Great pronounces abstinence from the 


Chalice to be a Manichzean heresy. 
Leo Magn. Hom. xli. 

4 It is contended that, from a theo- 
logical point of view, the validity of 
Communion in One Kind is justified 
by the doctrine of comcomitance, ac- 
cording to which under either the 
smallest particle of the Bread or the 
least drop of the Chalice is veiled the 
One and Undivided Christ in His 
glorified Humanity. Allowing the 
truth of this doctrine, we may yet 
maintain the irregularity of such 
Communion. Nor can we forget that 
spiritual writers have regarded the 
joy of the Lord as a special gift of the 
Chalice. At times of pestilence, and 
under similar exceptional conditions, 
the practice of Communion in One 
Kind may, however, be found neces- 
sary. 


ARTICLES XXOck 


1563. 


De unica Christi oblatione in Cruce 


perfecta, 


Oblatio Christi semel facta, perfecta 
est redemptio, propitiatio, et satisfactio 
pro omnibus peccatis totius mundi, 
tam originalibus quam actualibus. 
Neque preeter illam unicam est ulla 
alia pro peccatis expiatio. Vnde mis- 
sarum sacrificia, quibus uulgo dice- 
batur, Sacerdotem offerre Christum in 
remissionem poenze aut culpz pro 
uiuis et defunctis, blasphema figmenta 
sunt, et pernitiosze imposturee, 


i. Title and Connection. 


1571. 


Of the one oblation of Christe finished 
uppon the Crosse. 


The offering of Christ once made, 
is the perfect redemption, propiciation, 
and satisfaction for all the sinnes of 
the whole worlde, both originall and 
actuall, and there is none other satis- 
faction for sinne, but that alone. 
Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, 
in the which it was commonly said 
that the Priestes did offer Christe for 
the quicke and the dead, to haue 
remission of payne or gylt, were blas- 
phemous fables, and daungerous de- 
ceits. 


The Latin Title of the 


Article has been uniform since 1553. The English Title 
then ran, “Of the perfeicte oblacion of Christe made upon 
the crosse.” It forms the conclusion of the Sacramental 
Articles, which have all been leading up to it!, and it states 
what that is, independently of which the Sacraments have 
no value in themselves, 


ii. Origin. The Article is derived from the Third 
Article of the Second Part? of the Augsburg Series of 
1530. That Article begins by stating emphatically that 

1 F. D. Maurice On Art. XX.X7. 
? The Second Part of the Augsburg 


Confession is based on a Series called 
“the Torgau Articles,” drawn up by 


certain Lutheran Divines who met 
the Elector at Torgau early in 1530, 
In anticipation of the Augsburg Diet. 
See Hardwick, Hist. Art., p. 22. 
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the Holy Eucharist, or the Mass, had never been abolished 
by the Lutherans, but was celebrated by them with the 
greatest possible reverence, only with some changes of 
ceremonial, and with the addition of some German Hymns 
for the instruction of the people’. 


iii, Object. 
(4) 


The design of the Article is twofold :— 


To urge with all possible emphasis and clearness 


the uniqueness and completeness of the Sacri- 
fice, which our Blessed Lord offered upon His 


Cross? ; 


(8) 


To refute a prevalent superstition as to che 


repetition of that Sacrifice in “the sacrifices of 
Masses, in the which it was commonly said 
that the Priestes did offer Christe for the quicke 
and the dead, to haue remission of payne or 


ayia 
iv. Analysis. 
be thus analysed :— 


This being its object, the Article may 


(a) It declares that the offering of Christ once 
made‘ is “the perfect redemption, propitiation, 


1 “ Falso accusantur ecclesize nos- 
tre, quod Missam aboleant, retinetur 
enim Missa apud nos et summa reve- 
rentia celebratur. Servantur et usitatee 
ceremonize fere omnes, praeterquam 
quod Latinis cantionibus admiscentur 
alicubi Germanicz, que addite sunt 
ad docendum populum.” Sy/oge Con- 
fessionum, p. 138. 

2 Tf the Sacrifice of the Mass be 
the same with the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, we attribute more unto it than 
yourselves; we place our whole hope 
of salvation in it. If you understand 
another Propitiatory Sacrifice distinct 
from that as this of the Mass seems to 
be; if you think of any new meritorious 
Satisfaction to God for the sins of the 


world; you must give us leave to re- 
nounce your Sacrifice indeed, and to 
adhere to the Apostle,” By one offer- 
ing He hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified, Heb. x. 14; Archbp 
Bramhall, Works, vol. i. p. 54. 

3 «What the Article speaks of here 
is not ‘the sacrifice of the Mass,’ but 
the habit of trusting to the purchase 
of Masses when dying, to the neglect 
of a holy life, or repentance, and the 
grace of God and His mercy in Christ 
Jesus, while in health.” Pusey, Zz- 
renicon, i. pp. 25, 26. 

4 “There is only one Christ, one 
offering for sin, one purchase of man’s 
redemption.” Bp Forbes, Ox the 
Articles, p. 618. 
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(8) 
(y) 


and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual” ; 

It affirms that besides this One Sacrifice there is 
“none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone”; 


It repudiates the idea that the priest repeated 
this one Sacrifice once made in “the sacrifices 
of Masses,” so that they were, of themselves, 
propitiatory’ for the quick and the dead. 


v. The First Clause of the Article is noticeable for 
the number of words used to set forth the completeness 
and all-sufficiency of our Lord’s sacrifice of Himself “once 


made?” on the altar of His Cross. 


It is described as “the 


perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
sins* of the whole world, both original and actual.” 


(1) 


The Perfect Redemption. The first of these 
three figures is borrowed from the redemption 
of a slave, and his deliverance from bondage. 
The idea of His Sacrifice being a ransom is one 


which our Lord Himself set forth. 


1 “The Article was directed against 
the errors of those, who, by rejecting 
the doctrine of a sacrifice dy way of 
commemoration and consecration, and 
not literally identical with that on the 
Cross, and by their crude and objec- 
tionable mode of expression counten- 
anced the vulgar error, that the sacri- 
fice of the Eucharist or Mass was in 
every respect equal to that of Christ 
on the Cross; and that it was in fact 
either a reiteration or a continuation 
of that Sacrifice.” Palmer, Zyeatise 
on the Church, ii. p. 463. 

? Or as one MS. has it once made 
for ever.” 

% Observe the fulness of the expres- 
sion ‘pro omnibus peccatis totius 
mundi, tam originalibus quam actuali- 
bus.” Compare the Augsburg Con- 
fession, De Missa, ‘Passio Christi fuit 


The Son of 


oblatio et satisfactio, non solum pro 
culpa originis, sed etiam pro omnibus 
reliquis peccatis,” and the language of 
Article II. (above pp. 58, 59), where 
it is said that Christ came “ut esset 
hostia, non tantum pro culpa originis, 
verum etiam pro omnibus actualibus 
hominum peccatis.” So also in Zhe Jy- 
stitution of a Christian Man we read, 
““ Now I may boldly say and believe, 
as indeed I do perfectly believe, that 
by His Passion...Christ hath made a 
sufficient expiation or propitiation 
towards God, that is to say, asufficient 
satisfaction and recompense as well for 
my original sin, as also for all the 
actual sins that ever I have com- 
mitted, and from the everlasting pain 
due for the same.” Formularies of 
Laith, Henry VITL., p35. 
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1 Compare also Mark x. 45, ‘O vids 
Tod avOpwmrov ovKk AOE SiakovnP va, 





Man, He said, came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many: (Matt. xx. 28). S. Paul also fre- 
quently uses the figure. In one place he says 
that our Lord gave Himself a ransom in behalf 
of all? (1 Tim. ii. 6); in another he states that 
He is our redemption (1 Cor. i. 30); and in yet 
another, that in Hzm we have our redemption 
through His Blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
passes (Eph. i. 7). For man, having fallen into 
sin and become ¢he servant of sin (John viii. 34), 
could not redeem himself from its guilt and 
consequences. He had no ransom, which he 
could offer to God for his sin. But what he 
could not pay himself, that of His “tender 
love towards mankind?” God the Father gave 
His only-begotten Son to pay for man, and out 
of the same “tender love” the Son consented 
to pay it for man, and constituted Himself 
man’s surety. To undertake this work of un- 
imaginable condescension He Himself “ became 
Man,” and in man’s nature lived a life of perfect 


2 Aods éaurdv dyrihutpov vrép mav- 
Tw, i Tim. ii, 6, and compare 


GAG Staxovicat, kal dotvac rivy Wuxhv 
avrod AUTpov dv7l moAAGy. This and 
the parallel in S. Matthew are the 
only two passages where the word 
Urpov occurs in the Gospels. But 
several words group themselves round 
this idea of \UTpov, a ransom. Thus 
we have (1) the verb Avuvrpotv=zo 
ransom (Luke xxiv. 21) ; (1i) the sub- 
stantive A\uTpwryjs=a ransomer or re- 
deenier applied to Moses (Acts vii. 35); 
(iii) NUT pwows =the act of ransoming or 
redemption (Luke i. 68; ii. 38), and 
this is applied in Heb. ix. 12, to the 
eternal redemption wrought out by 
Christ, aiwvlav AUTpwow evpdmevos. 


1 Pet. i. 18. 

3 “To the Jews of our Lord’s day 
the idea of a ‘ransom’ was quite 
familiar, and the Law had regulated 
ransoms with much minuteness, 
whether for the redemption of a slave 
(Lev. xxv. 47—49), the life of the 
firstborn child (Num. xviii. 16), or the 
possession of an inheritance (Lev. xxv. 
25—27). Ransoms were usually paid 
in money, but in a certain large class 
of cases the sacrifice of the life of one 
creature redeemed another from death 
(Exod. xiii, 13; xxxiv. 20; Num. 
xviii. 15).” Dr Dale, Te Atonement, 


p- 76. 
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(2) 


and absolute obedience to His Father’s will, 
and offered up on the Cross that perfectly 
unblemished life as an all-sufficient “ransom” 
for many}, and so redeemed all mankind alike 
from the power and from the consequences 
of sin. 


The Perfect Propitiation. The second figure 
employed is that of a Sin-offering or Propitia- 
tion. The Greek word thus translated, ‘Inacpds, 
only occurs in the writings of S. John. Czhrist, 
says that Apostle, zs the propitiation for our 
sins? (1 John iv. 10). The term is specially 
applicable to our Lord’s work upon the Cross, 
because it is He, Who, as the all-perfect sacri- 
fice, has covered or expiated the sin of the 
world. The idea is brought out in several 
passages. Thus, when the Baptist sees our 
Lord coming up from the scene of His tempta- 
tion, he exclaims, Behold, the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world (John i. 29, 36). 
When our Lord gives to His Apostles the Cup 
at the institution of the Holy Eucharist, He 
says, This 1s My Blood of the Covenant, which 
7s shed for many unto remission of sins (Matt. 
xxvi. 28). By this He intimated that He was 


1 See the Collect for the Sunday 
next before Easter. ‘‘ The freedom 
of the Father’s gift of His blessed Son, 
and the freedom of the Son’s self- 
oblation, are insisted on in Holy 
Scripture.” Liddon, University Ser- 
mons, First Series, p. 243. 

2 Adros ihacuds éore rept rdv aap- 
Tuy Hua, i John ii. 23 iAacudv sept 
Tov amapTidy juev, 1 John iv. to. 
The word idacués is formed from 
Trews = propitious (Matt. xvi. 22; 


Heb. viii. 12), whence come also (i) 
the verb iAdoxeoOa, which means (a) 
to be propitious towards one (Luke 
xviii. 13), (6) to make propitiation for 
one (Heb. ii. 17) (ii) the substantive 
iaorhptov, which denotes (a) the 
mercy-seat of the ark, XepouBip dbéns 
karackid¢ovra To thaoripioy (Heb. ix. 
5), (6) @ propitiation, dv mpo€dero 6 
Oeds tacripiov did ris wlorews &v Te 
avrobd alyare (Rom. iii. 25). 
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(3) 


about to be a sin-offering, and His Blood was 
about to be shed for the remission of sins. 
The oblation He offered was not the arbitrary 
substitution of one innocent Man for a guilty 
race. He, the Eternal Son of God, Himself 
became Man, and so, when He suffered upon 
the Cross, our Nature suffered in Him?, for all 
humanity was not only represented by but 
gathered up in Him. By the offering up of His 
sinless Self, He dare our sins in His own Body 
on the tree (1 Pet. ii. 24), and by the transcen- 
dent merit of His sacrifice He made expiation 
for the sins of entire humanity. 


The Perfect Satisfaction. The third term 
employed in the Article is one which is not 
found in the Greek Testament. Satisfaction, 
from the Latin sa¢zsfactio, is a word used in the 
processes of Roman civil law’, and in Classical 
Latin denoted the liquidation of a debt, or the 
offering an apology for some wrong done*. 
Employed first as an ecclesiastical expression 


1 « Our Redeemer cannot be sub- 
stituted for man; He zs Man. One 
thing cannot be put in the stead of 
another unless it distinctly is another. 
But our Lord is not another. Hehas 
made Himself one with us. He has 
gathered us-up into Himself.” Mason, 
Faith of the Gospel, p. 208, Ed. 1889. 
» 2 When He died for all, then, in the 
words of S. Paul, of wdvres dmé0avor, 
all diedin Him, 2 Cor. v.15. “Though 
God is the Author of the Atonement, 
and without Him fallen humanity 
would have been unable to offer it, 
yet it was made by Man, acting in 
the true conditions of man’s nature.” 
Ibid. p. 209. ‘‘By offering Himself 
upon the Cross, He maintained, even 
through death, the fellowship of hu- 


manity with God.” Westcott, Zucar- 
nation and Common Life, p. 3775 
Ed. 1893. 

3 «“ Satisfactio pro solutione est.” 
Ulpian, Dig. xlvi. 3. 52. 

4 Comp. Cesar Bell. Gall. vi. 9, 
“Cesar Ubiorum satisfactionem ac- 
cepit”; Bell. Gall. i. 41, ‘‘ Forum 
satisfactione accepta.” _ See also the 
first Exhortation in the Communion 
Service, ‘‘ And if ye shall perceive 
your offences to be such as are not 
only against God, but also against 
your neighbours ; then ye shall recon- 
cile yourselves unto them ; being ready 
to make restitution and satdsfaction, 
according to the uttermost of your 
powers.” 
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by Tertullian, it was afterwards greatly de- 
veloped by S. Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’. He lays it down that either punishment 
or satisfaction must follow every sin; that man’s 
sin was so great that God alone could pay the 
debt he owed; therefore One must pay it Who 
is God and Man. Hence arose the necessity 
for the Incarnation. But the Incarnation itself 
was not all. The life of spotless obedience 
which followed, and the Death, by which that 
life of obedience was crowned, paid in infinitely 
superabundant measure the debt, which man 
owed to the Justice and Holiness of God? 
Thus “the infinite worth of the Son of God’,” 
dying for man and in man’s nature, wrought 
out a perfect satisfaction for human sin, and 
availed to do that for man, which he alone and 


unaided could not have done for himself. 


vi. The Second Clause of the Article asserts that 
besides this offering of Christ there can be none other 
satisfaction for sin. Offered by the Son of God Himself, 
this Sacrifice stands absolutely alone in the world. It is 
singular and unique as regards (1) the Victim, the spotless 
Lamb of God*; as regards (ii) the act, His voluntary: sub- 


1 The word ‘‘satisfaction” occurs 
in the Collect for the 4th Sunday in 
Advent, and in the Communion Office 
we assert that by His one oblation of 
Himself once offered our Lord has 
made ‘‘a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and saéisfaction” 
for the sins of the whole world. 

* “Tpse sponte sustinuit mortem, 
non per obedientiam deserendi vitam, 
sed propter obedientiam servandi jus- 
titiam, in qua tam fortiter perseveravit 
utinde mortem incurreret.” S. Anselm, 
Cur Deus Homo, i. 9. 

® “No person was born of the 


Virgin but the Son of God...and no 
other person, crucified; which one 
only point of Christian belief, ¢he 
infinite worth of the Son of God, is 
the very ground of all things believed 
concerning life and salvation by that 
which Christ either did or suffered as 
Man in our behalf.” Hooker, Eccl. 
Pol. v. 52, 3. 

* “Non requisivit Deus Pater san- 
guinem Filti, sed tamen acceptavit 
oblatum; non sanguinem sitiens, sed 
salutem, quia salus erat in sanguine.” 
S. Bernard, De Erroribus Abelardi, 
viii. (22). 
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mission to death for man; and as regards (iii) the result, 
the accomplishment by Him of a perfect expiation of all 
the sins, both original and actual, of entire humanity}. 
This one Sacrifice of the Son of God was offered once for 
all. This is the point, on which the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews insists so strongly, when he says that every 
priest under the Law standeth daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, the which can never take away 
sins?: but He, when He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God* (Heb. x. 11, 12). 
These words make it clear that the Sacrifice of Christ was 
efficacious for ever, and through all time, and is incapable 
of repetition, that once made, it lives on in heaven, and our 
Ascended Lord pleads it, generation after generation, for 
each one of our sinful race. It cannot be denied that the 
language of this passage from the Epistle fully justifies the 
anxiety manifested in the Article that nothing should 
seem to overshadow the one Sacrifice of our Lord once 
made in humiliation upon the Cross, and continually pre- 
sented in Glory within the veil‘. 


Vulg. hic autem unam offerens hostiam 
“The sacrifice was 


1 “ Non mors, sed voluntas placuit 


sponte morientis, et illa morte ex- 
pungentis mortem, operantis salu- 
tem, restituentis innocentiam, trium- 
phantis principatus et potestates, 
spoliantis inferos, ditantis superos, 
pacificantis que in ccelo sunt et 
que in terra, omnia instaurantis.” 
S. Bernard, De Erroribus Abalardi, 
viii. (21). 

2 Aitwes ovdémore OvvavTaL mTept- 
edelv dpaptias, which are such that they 
can never take away sin, Lat. auferre 
peccata. The expressive word epe- 
edly expresses the stripping off the 
terrible robe of sin, which man has 
woven round himself. 

3 Odros dé ulay Urép duapTiGy mpoo- 
evéyxas Ovolav, els 7d Sinvexés, O. L. 
una oblata hostia in sempiterno sedit; 


in sempilernum. 


‘efficacious for ever, through all time, 


being appropriated by each believer. 
The connexion of els 76 dunvexés with 
the following éxd@iev (for ever sat 
down) is contrary to the usage of the 
Epistle ; it weakens the contrast with 
éornkey ; and it imports a foreign idea 
into the image of the assumption 
(éxd@ccev) of royal dignity by Christ.” 
Bp Westcott 27 oc. 

4 Hence we can understand the 
emphasis with which Bullinger says in 
his Decades of Sermons, published in 
1550, and dedicated to Edward VI., 
“Ttaque relinquitur jam indubitatum 
Christum Dominum //enarzam esse 
propitiationem, satisfactionem, hos- 
tiamque ac victimam pro peccatis (pro 
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vii, The Third Clause. It is natural that having 
dealt with this point the Article should proceed to treat 
of “the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly 
said, that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or guilt.” It is to be 
noticed that the Latin is not “Missa sacrificium,” “the 
sacrifice of the Mass,’ but “Missarum sacrificia,’ “the 
sacrifices of Masses.” The expression “sacrifices of Masses,” 
generally meant in the language of the sixteenth century 
“private Masses,” which were said for the sake of gain, 
and were a source of much profit! Respecting these 
“sacrifices of Masses” it is to be noticed that the Article 
is concerned with what was “ commonly said” respecting 
them. “This,” it has been truly observed, “is a strictly 
historical mode of speaking of what the authors of the 
Articles knew to have been in force in time past and saw 
before their eyes.” Now it was commonly held in the six- 
teenth century that the Body of Christ was once offered 
upon the Cross for original® sin, but is continually offered on 


poena, inquam, et pro culpa) fotins 
mundi, et quidem solam. Non est 
enim in alio quoquam salus.” Quoted 
in Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, p- 
299. 
i Thus Cranmer contrasts ‘the 
many Masses every day,” ‘the daily 
private Masses,” “the selling Masses,” 
with the one common Mass in a day. 
Defence of the Catholic Doctrine, v. 16. 
“These private Masses,” he writes 
again, “‘sprang of lucre and gain, 
when priests found the means to sell 
Masses to the people, which caused 
Masses so much to increase, that 
every day was said an infinite number, 
and that no priest would receive the 
Communion at another priest’s hand, 
but every one would receive it alone.” 
Cranmer, On the Lora’s Supper, p. 
353, Parker Soc. 

2 Newman, Zract XC., p- 62. 

3 This view seems to have been first 


propounded by Albertus Magnus, who 
writes, ‘‘Secunda causa institutionis 
hujus Sacramenti est sacrificium Al- 
taris, contra quamdam quotidianam 
delictorum nostrorum rapinam; ut: 
sicut Corpus Domini nostri semel 
oblatum est pro delicto originali, sic 
offeratur jugiter pro nostris quotidianes 
aelictés in altari, et habeat in hoc 
Ecclesia munus ad placandum sibi 
Deum, super omnia legis sacramenta 
vel sacrificia pretiosum et acceptum.” 
Sermo 1 de Sacramento Lucharistie, 
Alberti Magni Opera, tom. xii., p 
250, quoted in Denny and Lacey’s 
De Hierarchia Anglicana, p. 128. 
So also Ambrosius Catharinus, “inter 
doctores Tridentinos,  eminentissi- 
mus,” commenting on Heb. x., writes, 
““Apparet quod pro peccatis sub 
N ovo Testamento post acceptam sal- 
utaris hostize in baptismo efficaciam 
commissis, so habemus pro peccato 
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the altar for actwal sin. This suggested that the Unbloody 
Sacrifice of the Mass had a propitiatory value of its own, 
independent of, and additional to, the Bloody Sacrifice of 
the Cross’. It was also held that particular, special, 
Masses were more profitable to souls than “the one common 
Mass,” and whereas the suffrages of the Church benefited 
those most, who most deserved to be benefited, those 
offered specially benefited those most for whom they were 
performed, specially the Masses, which were offered for 
departed souls’, Thus the idea of a propitiatory sacrifice 
in the Mass, valid independently of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, was accentuated by these private Masses, and they 
naturally became a potent source of gain to the Priests 
who offered them. This is what the Article distinctly and 
energetically repudiates. It affirms that it is a “blasphemous 





hostiam illam, quam Christus obtulit 
pro peccato mundi, et pro delictis 
baptismum preecedentibus.” See De 
fherarchia Anglicana, p.'130. Bp 
Jewel quotes Catharinus in his Defence 
of the Apology, Works, Vol. iii., p. 451, 
Parker Soc. See also the present Bp 
of Salisbury’s pamphlet De Vakattate 
Ordinum Anglicanorum, p.9, Ed.1894.- 

1 For the preaching of this doctrine 
on the Continent compare the words 
of Luther, ‘‘ Cur jam aperte concio- 
nentur, pro peccatis post Baptismum 
commissis Christum non satisfecisse, 
sed tantum pro culpa originalt.” 
Conciones ad 16 Joann. Comp. also 
the Augsburg Confession ; ‘‘accessit 
opinio que auxit privatas Missas in 
infinitum, videlicet quod Christus sua 
passione satisfecerit pro peccato origi- 
nis, et instituerit Missam, in qua fieret 
oblatio pro quotidiants delictis, morta- 
libus et ventalibus. Hine manavit 
publica opinio, quod Missa sit opus 
delens. peccata vivorum et mortu- 
orum.” Sylloge Confessionum, p. 
139. That similar doctrine was 
taught in England is clear from 
Latimer’s Sermons: ‘‘ For whereas 


Christ, according as the serpent was 
lifted up in the wilderness, so would 
He himself be exalted, that thereby as 
many as trusted in Him should have 
salvation ; but the devil would none of 
that: they would have us saved by 
a daily oblation propitiatory, by a 
sacrifice expiatory or remissory.” 
Sermons, pp. 72, 73, Parker Soc. 
And again in a Sermon preached be- 
fore Convocation in 1536 he speaks 
of those, ‘‘Who preached to the people 
the Redemption that cometh by 
Christ’s death to serve only them that 
died before His. coming, that were in 
the time of the Old Testament, and 
that now since redemption and _ for- 
giveness of sins purchased by money 
and devised by men is of efficacy, and 
not redemption purchased by Christ.” 
Latimer, Sermons, p. 36, ed. Parker 


OCs 


2 Comp. the Augsburg Confession, 
“Fic coeptum est disputari, utrum una 
Missa dicta pro pluribus, tantundem 
valeat, quantum singulz pro singulis. 
Heec disputatio peperit istam infinitam 
multitudinem Missarum.” Sy/loge 


Confess., p. 139- 
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fable” to teach that there is a sacrifice for sin other than 
the Death of Christ, and that Masses are that sacrifice}, 
introducing a second and continually recurrent atonement, 
or, as Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, expressed it, a “new 
redemption.” It further affirms that it is a “ pernicious 
imposture” to turn this doctrine into a means of making 
gain, into a source of emolument for those who celebrate 
these Masses. 








viii. Conclusion. Thus the Article lays down with 
striking emphasis that the Sacrifice of Christ upon the 
Cross is “the perfect redemption, propitiation, and satis- 
faction,” “not only for original guilt, but also for all actual 
sins of men.” This implies that the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
can in no sense possess anything propitiatory 2” ztself 
independently of that one Sacrifice; that it can only 
apply what was once and for all merited by that Sacrifice?, 


1“ Art. XXXI. rejects the vulgar idea 
of the priest’s offering Christ at every 
celebration for the living and the 
dead, with a view to the remission of 
pain or guilt, and in his repeating the 
offering of Christ made once for all 
(as the first part of the Article de- 
clares) every time he offers Christ, 
and this as again procuring each time 
the grace of the one offering of 
Christ.” Prof. Friedrich in Jan. 
No. of Zhe International Theological 
Review, p. 11, 1895. 

2 Compare a Sermon of his preached 
on the Festival of S. Peter, 1548. 
“For when men add unto the Mass 
an opinion of satisfaction or of a new 
redemption, then do they put it to an- 
other use than it was ordained for.” See 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, pp. 772, 
773; Dixon, Hist. of Ch.of England, iii, 
p- 264, Ed. 1893. Gardinercould write 
strongly in 1531 0n the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s sacrifice of Himself: ‘‘ Thisis a- 
greed,” hesays, “‘and by the Scriptures 
plainly taught, that the oblation and 
sacrifice of our Saviour Christ was and 


is a perfect work, once consummate in 
perfection wezthout necessity of re- 
weration, as it was never taught to 
be reiterate, but a mere blasphemy to 
oe it.’ See Abp Cranmer’s 

orks, Oz the Lord’s Supper, P. S., 
Pp. 344- The teaching of the Bishop 
agrees with the statement agreed to at 
the Bonn Conference in 1874, ‘‘The 
Eucharistic Celebration in the Church 
is not a continuous repetition or re- 
newal of the Propitiatory Sacrifice 
offered once for ever by Christ upon 
the Cross ; but its sacrificial character 
consists in this, that it is the permanent 
memorial of it, and a re-presentation 
and presentation on earth of that One 
oblation of Christ for the salvation of 
redeemed mankind, which according 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 
II, 12) is continuously presented in 
heaven by Christ, who now afgears in 
the presence of God for us” (ix. 24). 

3 The idea condemned in the Article 
is that of the value of many Masses, as 
separate acts of sacrifice zzdependent 
of the Sacrifice of the Cross, the one 
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As regards “the sacrifices of Masses” the language is to be 
understood as referring to the special doctrine which it is 
opposing’, and, though strong, is not more strong than that 
of an Ultra-montanist Bishop of the 14th century, when 
he says, “Our Church is full and overfull of altars, masses, 
and sacrifices, and therewith, in them that sacrifice, it is 
full of homicides, sacrileges, uncleanness, and simonies, and 
other wickednesses, excommunications, and irregularities 
to the very utmost. For to this day so many masses are 
said for gain, or custom, or complaisance, or to cover 
wickednesses?, or for their own justification, that both 
amongst priests and people the holy Body of the Lord 
is now held cheap. Whence also S. Francis willed that 
the brothers everywhere should be content with one Mass, 
foreseeing that the brethren would wish to justify them- 





only-availing Sacrifice. ence the 
force of the second clause, ‘* Where- 
fore the sacrifices of Masses...” The 
One Sacrifice of our Lord and its all- 
sufficient merits live on as in our 
Lord’s perpetual presentation of Him- 
self in heaven. So in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice “‘we have nothing apart from 
that One Sacrifice; our Eucharistic 
Oblation is not something in and 
for itself; something independent of 
that One Sacrifice, even while it 
pleaded it. Such is its union with 
that Sacrifice, that it is a perpetual 
application of its virtue; yet not as 
something distinct, but united with it 
through the oneness of that which is 
offered.” Bp Forbes, Ox the Articles, 
pp- 615, 616. ‘‘What we dare not 
say,” writes Bramhall, “is that the 
Holy Eucharist is a sacrifice propitia- 
tory iz dtse/f, by its own proper virtue 
and expiatory efficacy. Whatsoever 
power it -hath, is in relation to the 
Sacrifice of Christ, as a means or- 
dained to apply that to true believers.” 
Bramhall, Works, Vol. v. Oxford 1845. 


M. 


1 Compare the language of the 
Homilies, ‘‘ What dens of thieves the 
Churches of England have been made 
by the blasphemous buying and selling 
the most precious body and blood of 
Christ in the Mass, as the world was 
made to believe at diriges, at months’ 
minds, in trentalls, im abbeys and 
chantries.” Homily Ox Repacring 
and Keeping Clean of Churches, p.277, 
Cambridge 1850. 

2 The key to the meaning of ‘‘Mis- 
sarum Sacrificia” in the Article is to 
be found in the principle laid down by 
Catharinus ‘‘pro quotidianis delictis 
quotidianum sacrificium.”’ ‘‘Nos,” 
says Catharinus commenting on Heb. 
x. 18, ‘‘quoniam pro assiduis peccatis, 
quee indies committuntur, offerimus 
sacrificium, nihil prohibet, immo ne- 
cesse est assidue sacrificare, ac simul 
assidue litare; ut gue assidue admit- 
tuntur assiduo sacrificio expientur.” 
Specvlum Hereticorum, fo. E iii, 
Cracovie, 1540, quoted by Denny 
and Lacey, Mierarchia Anglicana, 


Pp. 129. 
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selves by Masses, and reduce them to a matter of gain! as 


we see done at this day?,” 


1 «Why must a solitary mass, bought 
Sor a piece of money, performed and 
participated by a priest alone, in a 
private corner of a Church, be, not 
only against the sense of Scripture 
and the Primitive Church, but also 
against common sense and grammar, 
called a Communion, and be accounted 
useful to him that buys it, though he 
never himself receive the Sacrament, 
or but once a year; but for this reason, 
that there is great gain, but no godli- 
ness. at all, in this doctrine?” Bp 
Bull’s Sermons, Works, Vol. i. ps 135 
Oxford 1846. “The world was made 
believe, that by the virtue of so many 
masses, which were to be purchased by 
great endowments, souls were redeemed 
out of purgatory, and scenes of visions 
and apparitions, sometimes of the tor- 
mented, sometimes of the delivered 
souls, were published in the places; 
which had so wonderful an effect, that 
in two or three centuries, endowments 
increased to avast extent...the practices 
by which this was managed, and the 
effects that followed on it, we can call 
by no other name than downright zy. 
postures; worse than the making or 
vending false coin: when the world 
was drawn in by such arts to plain 


bargains to redeem their own souls, 
and the souls of their ancestors and 
posterity, so many masses are to be 
said, and forfeitures were to follow 
upon their not being said: thus the 
masses were really the price of the 
lands,” Bp Burnet Oz Article XXII, 
p- 251, Oxford 1845. 

2 “Nostra autem Ecclesia plena 
et supplena est altaribus, missis et 
sacrificlis, sed cum hoc plena in sacri- 
ficantibus homicidiis, sacrilegiis et im- 
munditiis, et simoniis, et aliis sceleri- 
bus, excommunicationibus et irregu- 
laritatibus usque ad summum...Tot 
enim hodie dicuntur missz quasi 
queestuarize vel consuetudinariz vel 
ad complacentiam vel ad scelera co- 
operienda vel propriam justificationem, 
quod apud populum vel clerum Sacro- 
sanctum Corpus Domini jam vilescit... 
Unde et almus Franciscus voluit quod 
in quocunque loco fratres contenti 
essent una missa, prospiciens fratres 
se velle justificare per missas, et ad 
queestum eas reducere sicut videmus 
hodie fieri.” Alvarus Pelagius, De 
Planctu Ecclesia, ii. 5, quoted by 
Pusey, Zruth and Office of the English 
Church, p. 30. Alvarus Pelagius was 
a Penitentiary of Pope John XXII. 


ARTICLE 


1503. 
De Coniugio Sacerdotum. 


Episcopis, Presbyteris et Diaconis, 
nullo mandato diuino preeceptum est, 
ut aut coelibatum uoueant, aut a matri- 
monio abstineant. Licet igitur etiam 
illis, vt ceteris omnibus Christianis, 
vbi hoc ad pietatem magis facere 
judicauerint, pro suo arbitratu matri- 
monium contrahere. 


XXXII. 


TA7I. 
Of the marriage of Priestes. 


Byshops, Priestes, and Deacons, 
are not commaunded by Gods lawe 
eyther to vowe the estate of single 
lyfe, or to abstayne from mariage. 
Therefore it is lawfull also for them, 
as for all other Christian men, to 
mary at their owne discretion, as they 
shall iudge the same to serue better 


to godlynesse. 


i. Connection. At first sight it seems a violent 
transition from the subject treated of in the last Article to 
the question of the celibacy of the Clergy. But the 
transition is not really so violent as it seems’. A super- 
stitious belief as to the sacrificial function of the Priesthood 
is not very far removed from the notion that admission to 
the Sacred Ministry is to be denied to all such as are not 
separated from their fellow-men by the vow of celibacy. 


ii. ‘Title and Language. Both the Title and Lan- 
guage of the Article have undergone a change. The 
original Latin title in 1553 was Cekbatus ex verbo Dei 
precipitur neminti, or, in English, “The state of single life 
is commaunded to no man by the worde of God.” This was 
altered in 1563 to “De Coniugic Sacerdotum” “Of the 


1 See F. D. Maurice, Sermon on the Articles, Art. XXXII. ; Cheetham, First 
Six Centuries, p. 135+ 
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marriage of Priestes.” Moreover whereas the Article ori- 
ginally consisted of a single clause containing a negative 
statement that the state of single life without marriage is 
not enjoined to be vowed by Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
nor are they by God’s law compelled to abstain from . 
Matrimony; this was strengthened in 1563 by the positive 
additional statement that it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christian men, to marry at their own discretion, as it 
may seem to serve better to godliness}, 


iii, Early History. In the earliest and purest ages 
of the Church the idea of prohibiting Clerical marriage 
does not seem to have occurred to the minds of the holiest 
of men. Thus (a) S. Polycarp speaks of Valens, a Priest, 
and his wife, as though the fact was by no means strange”. 
(4) Eusebius mentions Cheremon, Bishop of Nilus, a man 
of great age, as flying from the Decian persecution together 
with his wife’, and tells us how, during the Diocletian 
persecution, Bishops and Priests were urged to have pity 
on their wives and children, and for their sakes to offer 
sacrifice’. (c) Before long, however, an exaggerated esteem 
for celibacy crept into the Church, but it was opposed by 
Councils. and Canons. Thus the Council of Ancyra, 
A.D. 314, decreed that those, who, at the time of Ordination 
as Deacons, declared their intention to marry, should be 
allowed to do so, and to remain in the Ministry, but it 
forbade the marriage of those, who at the time of Ordi- 
nation bound themselves by vows of continence’, Again, 
the very important Council of Gangra, A.D. 314, anathe- 
matises those who hold aloof from the ministrations at the 
Moly Communion of a married Priest®, (z) An attempt 


1 Hardwick, Hist. Articles, p- 128. 8 Concil.. Gangr., Can. iv. A 
2 Epist. Polyc., c. xi. Canon of the Spanish Council of 
3 Euseb., Hist. Eccles., vi. c. 42. Elvira, A.D. 308, is regarded, as the 
4 Euseb., ist. Eccles., viii., c. 9. earliest, which enjoined on the clergy 


5 Concil. Ancyr., Can. x. to cease cohabitation with their wives, 
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was indeed made to enforce celibacy on the Clergy at the 
Council of Nicza, A.D. 325, but it was frustrated by the 
firmness of Paphnutius, an eminent Egyptian prelate, him- 
self unmarried, who earnestly protested against putting so 
heavy a burden on the Clergy, saying it ought to suffice 
that they should not marry after Ordination, and should 
not be required to separate from their wives}. 











iv. Later Developments. Gradually, however, the 
spirit which at first exhibited itself only to be condemned 
in heretical communities?, stifled the healthier feeling, and 
at length the liberty not only of cohabiting with but of 
having wives was refused, so far as Bishops were concerned, 
in the East and West alike. In the case of Priests the 
practice of the two halves of Christendom became more 
and more divergent. In the East Bishops were required 
to observe celibacy, but Priests and Deacons might live 
with their wives. In the West the rule against Clerical 
marriage grew more and more rigid’, Spain leading the 
way. But there was a long struggle between the natural 
feelings of the Clergy and the increasing rigour of Church 
discipline. In 1074 Gregory VII. held a Council at Rome 
which condemned the marriage of Priests under the name of 
concubinage. Two years afterwards Archbishop Lanfranc 
held a synod of English Bishops at Winchester, which 
forbade Canons to have wives, and decreed that in future 


tinence. It was far however from 
receiving universal obedience. ‘‘ The 
great Church of Milan, claiming the 
authority of its greatest bishop, S. 


1 Socrat. Hzst. Eccles., i. ce 113 
Sozomen, 1st. Lccles., 1. Cc. 23; 
Stanley’s Zastern Church, Lect. v. 3. 

2 “<The ascetic views of the Essenes, 


of the Montanists, of the Gnostics, 
and of other sects external to the 
Church affected more or less the 
Chrrch-itself.” Bp Browne, Ox che 
Articles, p. 752. 

3 Edicts of Innocent I. in the year 
A.D. 405, and of Leo I. in the year 
A.D. 443, enjoined the strictest con- 


Ambrose, and bearing the repute of 
having the best clergy in Italy, was 
content with the ancient rule which 
permitted only one marriage to a 
cleric”: Cheetham, First Six Cen- 
turies, Pp. 351; see also Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, Bk. vi., ¢. 3. 
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Priests should not marry; while such Priests as lived in the 
country and were already married, might retain their 
wives’, Under Anselm, the successor of Lanfranc, it was 
finally decreed A.D. 1102 that in England no one should 
be ordained either Priest, Deacon, or Sub-deacon who did 
not profess celibacy, and this decree was confirmed by 
the Council of London, A.D. 11082 


v. The Teaching of Scripture. When we ask 
what is the teaching of Scripture on the subject we notice 
that in the Old Testament times the Priests were not only 
allowed, but encouraged to marry (Levit. xxi. 13,14). More- 
over the office even of the High-priest was made hereditary, 
and he was confined in the choice of a wife to a virgin 
belonging to his own people (Levit. xxi. 13). In the New 
Testament, whereas, considering the awfulness of His 
Mission, we might have expected that our Lord would 
have imitated the example of John the Baptist and incul- 
cated the extremest asceticism, we find that He committed 
the keys of His Kingdom to S. Peter, who was himself 
a married man (Mark i. 30), and He was pleased to 
perform His first miracle at a marriage-feast in Cana of 
Galilee (John ii. 1—11). In Apostolic times we find 
S. Paul affirming that what was true of S. Peter was true 


1 Wilkin’s Concil., i. p. 367 ; Giese- 
ler, Church History, iii. 205—204, n. 
4. “The marriage of the clergy dis- 
credited on every hand, was gradually 
disused, and died away entirely at 
the middle of the thirteenth century.” 
Hardwick, A@ddle Ave, p. 241. 

2 Tbid. p. 387. The Council of 
Trent in one Canon condemns those 
who would permit the clergy to marry. 
Sess. xxiv. De Sacr. Matrimon. Can. 
ix. 

3 The priests were not so much re- 
stricted in their choice as the High- 
priest. They were only prohibited 


from marrying prostitutes and divorced 
women (Levit. xxi. 7). According to 
the spirit of the Mosaic economy, 
marriage was regarded as the in- 
dispensable duty of every man, nor 
was it imagined that it involved any 
drawback to the attainment of a high 
degree of holiness. The Essenes were 
the first to propound any doubts as to 
the propriety of marriage. Some of 
them avoided it altogether, others 
availed themselves of it under special 
restrictions. Similar views were held 
by the Therapeutze. 
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also of the other Apostles and the brethren of the Lord* 
(1 Cor. ix. 5). Further in his Pastoral Epistles he evidently 
assumes that the Ministers of the Church may rightly be 
married men (1 Tim. iii. 2, 12; Tit. i. 6), and he lays down 
special rules concerning the conduct of their wives (1 Tim. 
iii. 11), and the management of the children and house- 
hold (1 Tim. iii. 4), Moreover he makes the forbidding to 
marry a sign of the apostasy of the latter days, and as 
having its origin in the hypocrisy of men that speak les, 
seared in their own conscience as with a hot tron (1 Tim. iv. 2, 
3), while on the other hand he speaks of marriage as con- 
secrated to “such an excellent mystery, that in it is signified 
and represented the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt 
Christ and His Church” (Eph. v. 23—32). Unless, then, we 
are to suppose that S. Paul was mistaken from the outset, 
it is clear that he did not consider that estate to be unfit 
for the Christian Priesthood, which Christ Himself had 
honoured with the glory of His first miracle*. 





vi. Special Passages. There are, indeed, passages of 
Scripture which appear to give a preference to the single 
rather than the married life. Thus after our Lord on one 
occasion had condemned the too common facility of 
divorce, and had declared the marriage tie inviolable, the 
disciples remarked that, this being so, 7¢ was not expedient 
to marry’ (Matt. xix. 10). In reply our Lord did not say it 
was not expedient. He simply remarked that a// men could 
not receive this saying (Matt. xix. 11), and abstained from 
laying down any universal rule. And similarly S. Paul, 


1 “¢Tjicebat et Apostolis nubere et 
uxores circumducere.” Tertull. De 
Exhort. Castitat., c. 8. 

2 It must of course be remembered 
that the sacrifice of home made in 
obedience to Divine vocation, is a very 
strong recognition of the excellence of 
home-ties, for it is the essence of sacri- 


fice to surrender by dedication what is 
best. 

3 Nothing could more clearly prove 
the revolution in thought brought to 
pass by Christ than this. Even the dis- 
ciples feel that such a principle would 
make the yoke of marriage unbear- 
able. 
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while he tells the Corinthians that under certain circum- 
stances it would be good for a man to remain unmarried 
(1 Cor. vii. 1), yet has no idea of imposing on whole bodies 
of men that which his Master said all men could not 
receive. He admits that every man hath his own gift from 
God, one after this manner, and another after that (1 Cor. 
vii. 7), and declares that he has no desire Zo cast a snare on 
the conscience of any man, or to strain human nature 
beyond what it can bear (1 Cor. vii. 35). 


vii. Conclusion. The proposition, then, that the 
celibacy of the Priesthood is not commanded by God’s 
Law is absolutely primitive and Catholic. “It has ever 
been regarded as a matter of pure discipline, varying with 
the different ages and the divers necessities of the Church’.” 
The Article claims for the Clergy the same freedom as is 
allowed the people, the same freedom as was conceded 
under the Jewish Law. But it by no means regards 
Clerical marriage as a matter of course. It leaves the 
ultimate decision to the individual conscience, and the 
question for each person to solve is whether marriage is 
likely or not to promote the spiritual life? Our Lord 
spoke of continence as a Grace given to a few, and it is clear 
that He would commend those, who embrace voluntarily 
whatever privation single life involves in order to yield 
themselves more effectually a living sacrifice to duty and 
to God’. What the Article plainly implies is the need of 
long and prayerful consideration, in each individual case, 
as to how far the married state is likely to contribute to 
the life’s work of one who is to be an example unto the flock 
which “Christ purchased for Himself with His own Blood,” 


? Bp Forbes On the Articles, p.  tatem.” 

27. ® See Mason’s Faith 

? Whether it will tend in the Pp 342. end Ed. oho ee ee 
language of the Article ‘‘ad pie- 
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1563. 
Excommunicati uitandi sunt. 


Qvi per publicam Ecclesize denunti- 
ationem rité ab unitate ecclesize pre- 
cisus est et excommunicatus, is ab 
uniuersa fidelium multitudine, donec 
per pceenitentiam publice reconciliatus 
fuerit, arbitrio Iudicis competentis, 
habendus est tanquam Ethnicus et 
Publicanus. 


I571- 


Of excommunicate persons, howe they 
are to be auoided, 


That person whiche by open de- 
nuntiation of the Churche, is ryghtly 
cut of from the vnitie of the Churche, 
and excommunicated, ought to be 
taken of the whole multitude of the 
faythfull as an Heathen and Publi- 
cane, vntill he be openly reconciled 


by penaunce, and receaued into the 
Churche by a iudge that hath auc- 
thoritie thereto. 


i. Source and Language. The Thirty-third Article 
is based on the Fifth Article of the Augsburg Confession, 
and in language has undergone no change since the first 
draft in 1553. 


ii. The Object. Its object is to settle questions 
which arose in the xvith century respecting internal 
discipline, a topic which excited the most vehement dispu- 
tation in the reign of Edward VI’. For several sects of 
disordered spiritualists, setting at naught the letter of Holy 
Scripture, professed to have reached such a stage of 
perfection, that they were beyond all need of discipline. 

iii, Analysis. The question as to the right of the 
Church to exercise discipline is not raised in the Article. 
It ig assumed, and the only point discussed is the way in 
which it is to be carried out. It affirms that :— 


1 See Hardwick, Hist, Articles, pp. 91, 104- 
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He who by open denunciation...is rightly cut off 
from the unity of the Church and excommuni- 
cated, “ought to be regarded by the whole body 
of the faithful as a heathen man and a publican; 
and that 

He is to be so regarded, until he be openly 
reconciled by penance and received into the 
Church by a Judge that hath authority there- 
unto.” 


Under the Jewish 


Law there were three kinds of excommunication: 


(z) One of the simplest description, involving ex- 


(0) 


(c) 


clusion from the congregation for a period of a 
month, or, in the event of impenitence, two or 
three months}, 


A second, or more severe kind, accompanied 
with imprecations from Deut. xxviii. and other 
places of Scripture?: 

The third and heaviest form, involving total 


expulsion from the Synagogue, and handing 
over to the power of the Evil One®. 


v. In the New Testament we find our Lord laying 
down three courses to be observed in the case of offences. 
He enjoins that if a brother sin against another, (i) The 
party, who deems himself offended, is to tell the other 
privately of the matter which has caused offence; (ii) If 
this fails, there is to be reprehension before two or three 


witnesses ; 
1 99599 Middut. 


(iii) In the event of continued refusal to be 


See Buxtorf, Zev. posed to allude in x Cor. v. rr. 


Chald., Srwith’s Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities. 

2 DIN Cherem. With one under 
this sentence none might consort, 0, 
vot to eat. ‘Yo this S. Paul is sup- 


3 NADY Shammata; comp. John 
ix. 34, Kal €£€Badop adrov &w 5 xii. 42, 
did Tos Papicalovs ovX wuohdyour, iva 
Mh atoourd-ywryor yévovrTar 
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reconciled, then the offended party is to tell the matter to 
the Church, and, if there be still no signs of penitence, the 
offender is to be no longer regarded as a Christian, but as 
a heathen man and a publican (Matt. xviii. 15—17). 


vi. Apostolic Practice. In accordance with these 
regulations we find S. Paul in the case of the incestuous 
person at Corinth enjoining the members of the Church 
there to assemble together in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Cor. v. 4), and while he himself is with them in spirit, to 
deliver over the offender to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, that his spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus (1 Cor. v. 4, 5) And when the incestuous man 
repents, the same Apostle enjoins the Corinthians to 
restore and forgive him, and promises that whosoever they 
forgive he will forgive also (2 Cor. ii. 5—11). Again, he 
threatens to enquire judicially into the case of certain 
persons in the same Church, and to deal sharply with them 
according to the power which the Lord had given him 
(2 Cor. xiii. 10). Thus also he informs Timothy that he 
had himself excommunicated Hymenzus and Alexander 
(1 Tim. i. 20), and he gives directions to him and to Titus 
how they are to judge, rebuke, and reject wherever neces- 
sary (1 Tim. v. 19—21; Tit. iii. 10, 11). 


vii. Christian Excommunication. That the ex- 
ample of S. Paul should be followed in the early Church 
was only natural, and we find that, as amongst the Jews, 
the exercise of discipline was carried out on a graduated 
scale: (a) The more lenient form consisted of separation 
from the Holy Eucharist and from the prayers of the 
faithful, but it did not exclude the offender wholly from 
the Church; (6) an intermediate form excluded the 
offender for a longer period than the first; (c) the great 
Excommunication, called “Anathema,” involved a total 
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exclusion from all Church communion and from all 
Christian privileges. The Judge or Officer, who was 
empowered by the early Church to impose and remove’ 
the penalties of Excommunication was the Bishop. But 
during the Middle Ages this power was claimed almost 
exclusively for the Popes, and in their hands acquired a 
new and terrible meaning. Of this we have prominent 
examples in the Excommunication of the Emperor 
Henry IV. by Pope Gregory VII., and the Interdict, 
under which all England was laid in the reign of John 
by Pope Innocent III. 


viii. The Reformers generally recognised the power 
of Excommunication, as is proved by the statement con- 
tained in the Augsburg and Saxon Confessions. Calvin 
was a very strict asserter of this authority on the part of 
the Church, and divided it into (1) private monition, (2) 
reprehension before witnesses, (3) exclusion from the Holy 
Communion, humiliation before God, and open confession 
before the Church*, In our own Church we have in the 
Commination Service the recitation of the doom of wilful 
sinners as contained in Deut. xxviii, II1—264, and the 
Rubric before the Holy Communion directs the Priest 
to repel notorious and evil livers from participation in 
that Holy Feast, provided that he at once acquaints the 
Bishop of the fact of his so doing. The Excommunication 
contemplated in the Article is that known as “the greater 
Excommunication.” It can never be inflicted except by a 
Judge in a properly constituted Ecclesiastical court, and 


1 See Bingham, Zec/. Antig., Bk. 
xvi., Ch. ii. 7, 8; and Smith’s Dect. 
of Christian Antiquities. 

2 For the form observed at sucha 
solemn anathema, see the office in the 


Sarum Pontifical, Maskell, dZon. 
kit. Eccl. Angi. 11. clxv. 
® Calvin, /ystit, iv. xii. 2. This 


Reformer exempted no one, not even 
the sovereign, from such censures, and 
he quotes the case of Theodosius ex- 
communicated by S. Ambrose as a 
precedent for rigour in all cases. 

* For the recitation of these dooms 
in the time of Joshua see Josh. viii. 
337 00° 
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this is implied by the words “rightly cut off},” that is in a 
formal and regular manner, and even now the power of 
these courts to excommunicate, and even to order penance 
for living in incest, adultery, or fornication has not been 


entirely taken away”. 


1 The words ‘openly reconciled 
by penance” remind us of the fact 
that Excommunication has a common 
origin with the Sacrament of Penance. 
Both are distinctively judicial functions 
of the Church. In the early days the 
sense that sin was an offence against 
the corporate body was, naturally, very 
strong. Moreover, it was regarded as 
the charitable office of the Church to 
correct erring members, and not to 
leave them to their own unaided 
efforts. For such purposes the Church 
had been entrusted with the power to 
remit and to retain sins. At first 
this power.was probably only exer- 
cised publicly by the Bishop. Later, 
under the conditions of an Ecclesias- 
tical world at once larger and more 


lax, the discipline of the Church was 
administered, in ordinary cases, in 
private and by Priests, while special 
cases were referred to the Bishop and 
sometimes also dealt with publicly. 
The custom of the Roman Church to 
limit the right to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Penance to Priests licensed 
by the Bishop to administer it within 
a given sphere, emphasizes its charac- 
ter as being that of a judicial tribunal 
representative of the Church. 

2 The extent to which it still re- 
mains is substantially defined by the 
Act 53 George III. c.127. See Hook’s 
Church Dictionary, Pp. 339, new 
edition, 1887, and Phillimore’s Zce/es. 
Law, p. 1375+ 


ARTICLE XXXIV; 


1563. 
Traditiones Ecclesiastica. 


Traditiones atque czeremonias eas- 
dem, non omnino necessarium est 
esse ubique aut prorsus consimiles. 
Nam et warie semper fuerunt, et 
mutari possunt, pro regionum, tem- 
porum, et morum diuersitate, modo 
nihil contra uerbum Dei instituatur. 

Traditiones et czremonias eccle- 
Siasticas quee cum uerbo Dei non 
pugnant, et sunt autoritate publica 
institute atque probatee, quisquis pri- 
uato consilio uolens et data opera 
publicé uiolauerit, is, ut qui peccat 
in publicum ordinem ecclesize, quique 
ledit autoritatem Magistratus, et qui 
infirmorum fratrum conscientias uul- 
nerat, publicé, ut ceeteri timeant, ar- 
guendus est. 

Queelibet ecclesia particularis, siue 
nationalis, autoritatem habet institu- 
endi, mutandi, aut abrogandi czre- 
monias aut ritus Ecclesiasticos, hu- 
mana tantum autoritate institutos, 
modo omnia ad eedificationem fiant. 


1a7T. 
Of the traditions of the Churche. 


It is not necessarie that traditions 
and ceremonies be in al places one, 
or vtterly like, for at all times they 
haue ben diuerse, and maybe chaunged 
accordyng to the diuersitie of coun- 
treys, times, and mens maners, so 
that nothing be ordeyned against 
Gods worde. Whosoeuer through his 
priuate iudgement, wyllyngly and 
purposely doth openly breake the 
traditions and ceremonies of the 
Church, which be not repugnaunt to 
the worde of God, and be ordayned 
and approued by common aucthoritie, 
ought to be rebuked openly, (that 
other may feare to do the lyke) as he 
that offendeth agaynst the Common 
order of the Churche, and hurteth the 
aucthoritie of the Magistrate, and 
woundeth the consciences of the weak 
brethren. & 

Euery particuler or  nationall 
Churche, hath aucthoritie to ordaine, 
chaunge, and abolishe ceremonies or 
rites of the Churche ordeyned onlye 
by mans aucthoritie, so that all thinges 
be done to edifiyng. 


i. Origin. The Thirty-fourth Article is derived from 
the Fifth of the Thirteen Articles of 1 5387, which contains 
many of the expressions incorporated in the former, 


1 “Tyaditiones vero et ritus alque 
ceremonia, que vel ad decorem vel 
ordinem vel disciplinam Ecclesiz ab 
hominibus sunt institute, zon omnino 
necesse est ut eedem sint ubigue aut 


Drorsus sémiles. Hee enim et varie 
Suere, et variari possint pro regionum 
et morum diversitate, ubi decus, ordo, 
et utilitas Ecclesize videbuntur postu- 
lare.” Art. vde Ecclesia. The follow: 
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ii. Language. As originally drafted in 1553 it con- 
sisted of only two clauses, the present first and second. 
The third clause was not added till 1563, after the Council 
of Trent had so far sought to annihilate the distinction 
of National Churches, as to introduce a uniformity, not 
only of doctrine, but also of ceremonial and of discipline 
throughout the West. 


iii. Object. While, then, it asserts in opposition to 
the teaching of the Anabaptists that (i) Church traditions?, 
ceremonies, rites and customs ought not to be violated at 
the impulse of man’s private judgment, and that (2) private 
persons are not justified of their own will in breaking the 
traditions and ceremonies of the Church, so long as they 
are not repugnant to God’s Word?, it stoutly affirms that 


ing paragraph is written on a loose 
slip of paper, as if subsequently added: 
‘Hee enim et varie fuere, et variari 
possunt pro regionum et morum diver- 
sitate, ubi decus decensque ordo prin- 
ipibus rectoribusque regionum vide- 
buntur postulare; ita tamen ut zzh2/ 
varietur aut zstituatur contra verbum 
Dei manifestum.’ Hardwick, Hist. of 
Articles, Appendix Il. p. 264. 

1 The question of ‘‘the indeterminate 
and ever-widening authority which 
the Popes asserted over the kingdoms 
and Churches of the West” had been 
submitted to the judgment of Western 
Christendom so early as the Council 
of Pisa in 1409. The national and 
conciliar or anti-Papal view had been 
boldly urged by such great Gallicans 
as Gerson and Peter d’Ailly, and it is 
interesting to note the strength of 
their position in the fact that at the 
Council of Constance in 1414 the 
votes of those present were given by 
nations and not individually; but at 
the Council of Basel in 1437 the posi- 
tion was reversed, “‘its method of pro- 
cedure ran counter to the new direc- 
tion which had been communicated to 
European federacy by the action of the 


Constance congress,’” and thus the 
way was paved for the final triumph 
of Pontifical Absolutism at the con- 
clusion of the Council of Trent in 
1563. Compare Symonds, Renazs- 
sance in Italy, The Catholic Reaction, 
Pt. 1. pp. 98 sqq. 

2«<The word ‘tradition’ in the sense 
in which the Article means it to be 
taken, is synonymous with the term 
‘consuetudo,’ meaning such a custom 
as is produced by the simultaneous 
and frequent action of the greater 
part of a community.” Bp. Forbes, 
On the Articles, p. 670. Compare 
the answer of Gregory the Great to 
the second Interrogation of S. Augus- 
tine, “Ex singulis ergo quibusque 
Ecclesiis, quee pia, que religiosa, quze 
recta sunt elige, et heéc quasi in fasci- 
culum collecta apud Anglorum mentes 
in consuetudinem depone.” Bede 
List. Eccl, ii. 247. 

3 «That paramount authority of Holy 
Scripture, which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and which the Church of Eng- 
land inherited from the great teachers 
of the Middle Ages, supplies the limit 
to the diversity of the traditions of the 
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(3) “every particular or National Church hath authority to 
ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
Church ordained only by man’s authority, provided only 
that all things be done to edifying.” 


iv. The Teaching of Scripture gives us two prin- 
ciples of Ecclesiastical observance, first, that it must be 
related to the great exd of building up Christian character 
and, then, that its method must be both suitable and 
restrained. For S. Paul lays it down as a general rule that 
all things should be done unto edifying (1 Cor. xiv. 26), and 
that in church everything should be done decently and in 
order (1 Cor. xiv. 40). 


v. The Teaching of Church History makes it 
plain that the different Churches, though wonderfully con- 
cordant in doctrine and Apostolical government, yet ex- 
hibited great variety in discipline and ritual. Thus 


(2) The Eastern and Western Churches differed 
as regards the time of keeping Easter. The 
Western Churches keeping it as we keep it 
now, so that it always falls on a Sunday, while 
the Churches of Asia commemorated the Cru- 
cifixion on the fourteenth day of the month 
Nisan, after the manner of the Jewish Passover, 
on whatever day of the week it might fall, and 
the Resurrection on the sixteenth}, 


The Church of Rome differed from the Church 
of Africa on so important a question as the 


(8) 


Church.” Bp. Forbes, Oz the Articles, 
p-672. The limitations to the influence 
of such consuetudo is suggested by 
Cyprian’s attitude towards Pope 
Stephen in respect of the re-baptism 
of heretics: ‘‘ Proinde frustra quidem 
qui ratione vincuntur consuetudinem 
nobis opponunt; quasi comsuetudo 


major sit veritate, aut id sit in spiritu- . 


alibus sequendum quod in melius fuerit 
a Sancto Spiritu revelatum.” Cypr. 
de Heret. Baptiz., Ep. \xxiii. 

1 See the Chronicon Paschale, i. 
pp. 12—14, ed. Dindorf; Kentz, 
flandbuch, i. 243 ff For the visit of 
S. Polycarp of Smyrna to Anicetus, 
Bishop of Rome, on the subject see 
Eusebius 4. Z, iv. 14. v. 24, § 16. 
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(y) 


(6) 


re-baptism of heretics. While Cyprian and the 
African Bishops maintained that those who 
had been baptized by heretics ought to be re- 
baptized+, Pope Stephen and the Roman Church 
maintained that such Baptism was valid, and 
therefore could not be repeated”, 


Again, Churches differed as to the mode in 
which the Jewish Sabbath ought to be treated, 
some observing the Lord’s Day only, others 
the Saturday and Jewish Sabbath also; some 
were wont to fast on Friday’, the day of our 
Lord’s Crucifixion, others on Friday and Satur- 
day also, as the day. on which the Lord lay in 
the grave’. 


Once more, each Bishop was allowed to frame 
his own Liturgy, and hence we have the 
Liturgies of Antioch, Alexandria, Constan- 
tinople, Rome, Gaul, and Spain, in which 
while certain characteristics remain constant, 


1“ The same view was held in Asia 
Minor, Alexandria, and many other 
Eastern Churches, and was sanctioned 
by a series of provincial Synods at 
Carthage, Iconium, and Synnada.” 
Cheetham’s /irst Six Centurzes, p. 153. 

2 For Stephen’s keen opposition to 
Cyprian on the point see Fermilian’s 
letter to Cyprian, Cyp. Zfzst. 75, c. 
28. The contest was an obstinate one 
and outlived both the principal com- 
batants. Gradually the Roman prac- 
tice prevailed, and was sanctioned at 
the Synod of Arles in the year 314. 
Hardouin’s Conc., i. 265. 

3 Especially those of the Patri- 
archate of Antioch. There was a 
marked difference in manner between 
those who did observe the Saturday. 
In the East it was customary to’ ob- 
serve it as a Festival, in the West as a 


M. 


Fast. ‘‘Alii, sicut maxime -populi 
Orientis, propter requiem _ signifi- 
candam mallent relaxare jejunium, alii 
propter humilitatem mortis Domini 
jejunare, sicut Romana et nonnullze 
Occidentis Ecclesiz.’? S. Aug. ad 
Casulam, Ep. xxxvi.; cf. Bingham 
Antigg. xx. (3) 5,6. Hence we have 
the statement of S. Augustine re- 
specting the custom of S. Ambrose: 
“Cum Romam venio, jejuno Sabbato; 
cum hic sum, non jejuno. Sic enim 
tu, ad quam forte Ecclesiam veneris, 
ejus morem serva, si cuiquam non vis 
esse scandalo, nec quemauam tibi,” 
S. Aug. Ad L[nguisitiones Fanuar. i. 
Ep. liv. 

* On the variety of customs in 
different Churches see Sozomen, /cc/. 


Hist. vii. Cc. 19. 
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there are many differences of detail and of 
arrangement’. 

Thus the action of the Holy Ghost within the Church 
of Christ illumines the minds of the different nations 
without destroying their national characteristics, and there- 
fore we cannot be surprised to find many marked pecu- 
liarities in the services and ceremonies of the different 
Churches throughout the world. Forms of devotion and 
edifying rites will be ever profoundly modified by climate, 
by the history of thought, and by the degree of civilisation 
that may have been attained”. Absolute uniformity ofritual - 
and worship is not desirable. It may be gained, but it will 
be at the expense of customs, to which tradition imparts a 
peculiar value, and of that sense of largeness and freedom, 
which is so important an element, and so conducive to the 
health and proper action of the Body of Christ’, 


vi. The Second Clause of the Article contains a 
caution against those persons, who, of their private judg- 
ment, wantonly break or neglect the customs of the 
Church, For by such infringement (i) they “offend against 
the common order of the Church;” (ii) they “hurt the 
authority of the magistrate‘;” (iii) they “wound the con- 
sciences of the weak® brethren.” 


1 See Archdeacon Cheetham’s First 
Six Centuries, p. 380. 

? Bp Forbes, Ov che Articles, p. 672. 

® For the moral bearing of the 
question comp. S. Aug. ad Casulam, 
Ep. xxxvi. ‘‘In his enim rebus de 
quibus nihil certi statuit Scriptura 
divina, mos populi Dei, vel instituta 
majorum pro lege tenenda sunt. De 
quibus si disputare voluerimus, et 
ex aliorum consuetudine alios impro- 
bare, orietur interminata luctatio, 
quze labore sermocinationis, quum certa 
documenta nulla veritatis insinuet, 
utique cavendum est ne tempestate 
contentionis serenitatem caritatis ob- 


nubilet.” 

4 The authority of the Church in 
these matters is placed first; and then 
the injury done to the authority of the 
magistrate. ‘For since, according to 
ancient custom, the magistrate gave a 
civil sanction to customs or ‘the com- 
mon order of the Church,’ then, to 
infringe that, to which he had lent this 
sanction, was to lower his authority 
also. The wont of giving such civil 
sanction to the laws of the Church 
dates back to the earliest times of the 
converted Empire.” See Bp Forbes, 
On the Articles, pp. 676—679. 

® “Tn Rom, xiv. 1 sqq., the dodev7}s 
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Vii. 


those who do this. 


(a) 


(8) 


The Authority of Scripture is strong against 


Thus 


Our Lord enjoined His disciples to obey the 
Pharisees, because they sat in Moses’ seat 
(Matt. xxiii. 2). 

The Apostles in all things not unlawful adhered 
to Jewish observances and followed the customs 
of their own nation even after the Church of 
Christ had been established? (Acts ii. 46; xxi. 
20, 26), and S. Paul specially exhorts his Thes- 
salonian converts to withdraw themselves from 
every brother that walked disorderly® (2 Thess. 
iii. 6), and while he bids the Christians of Rome 
mark those who caused the divisions and occasions 
of stumbling contrary to the doctrine which they. 
learned (Rom. xvi. 17), he enjoins all to obey 
their spiritual rulers, and to submit themselves 


to them4, 


Vill. 


National Churches. 


The Article concludes 


with a vigorous assertion of the independence of National 


Churches. 


contemplated by S. Paul is the man 
who has his own private rule, probably 
of Essenic origin, relative to the use of 
meats and the observance of days; he 
is free to frame and use such a rule, 
but not free to regard it as of universal 
obligation; the dvvarés on the other 
hand, who binds himself by no such 
rule, is not free to treat the doder7s 
with contempt.” Comp. Liddon, zz 
loc. 

1 Emi r7s Mwvodéws xadédpas éxaAc- 
cay of ypauparets Kal of Papioator 
advra ovv dca av eimwow byly mounoare 
Kal rnpetre. Observe the tenses ; zroe7- 
oare=‘‘do the special act enjoined”’; 
THpeire = ‘‘continue to observe.” 

2 “God had not yet abolished the 


Obviously this independence in no way affects 


synagogue ; the Sanhedrin still asserted 
a rightful jurisdiction over the Jewish 
Church, and the believers submitted 
to it on all points but one, where 
they must obey God rather than man.” 
Dollinger, First Age of the Church, 
PP: 72, 73- 

3 Dré\NecOar wuas awd wayrds aded- 
pov ardxrws wepimarodyros. 2 Thess. 
iii. 6. The literal meaning is Zo take 
zn your sails (oréX\ecOat Ta iaria) so 
as to steer clear of a rock or reef. 
Here ¢o part company with, decline 
Jrom, and avoid a brother who walked 
diso.derly. 

4 Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 
12; Heb. xiii. 17. 
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the Faith. The Faith is one everywhere, and at all times. 


What the Article claims is only that “every particular or 
National Church! hath authority to ordain, change, and 
abolish ceremonies or rites ordained only by man’s au- 
thority.” Even under the Empire National Churches, like 
those of Africa, Spain, and Gaul, used each their own 
code, and were marked by variations of practice in things 
non-essential”, And if this was so, much more is varia- 
tion permissible in reference to inferior matters, such 
as discipline, ceremonies, and whatsoever tends to the 
edification of each local Church. This principle was fully 
admitted by Gregory the Great*®, when he bade S. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury carefully select whatever he found in 
the Church of Rome, or Gaul, or in any Church whatever 
that was likely to please Almighty God, and introduce 
it into the Church of England, then new in the Faith, - 
remembering that we must love not things for places, but 
places for things‘. This direction of the great Bishop is 
in harmony with the position taken up in the present 
Article. 


1 See Bp Forbes, Ox the Articles, idem nova est, institutione preecipua, 


p. 684. 

2 Compare the Sixth Canon of the 
Council of Niczea in reference to such 
a national independence in things non- 
essential, ra dpxaia €0y Kparelrw, Ta 
év Alytrrw kal AiBiy kal Tevramd\er, 
wore TX THS "ANeEavdpelas émrloKxomov 
movrwy TovTwy éxew Thy éEovolav, 
éme.on Kal €v TH Pay émioxdr Tovro 
ctvnbés éorwv* dmolws 6€ kal Kara Tip 
"Avridxecav kal év Tals dats errapxtacs, 
Ta mpecBeta owferOat Tals ExkAynolaus, 

3 See Bede Aeccl. Hist.i.27. Mihi 
placet, sive in Romana, sive in Galli- 
arum, seu in qualibet ecclesia, aliquid 
invenisti quod plus omnipotenti Deo 
possit placere, sollicite eligas, et in 
Anglorum Ecclesia, que adhuc ad 


que de multis Ecclesiis colligere 
potuisti, infundas. Non enim pro’ 
locis res, sed pro bonis rebus loca 
amanda sunt.” 

* At the Council of Florence, a 
Canon was made in the exact sense 
of this very Article, that everyone 
should observe the rites and customs 
of his own Church, which it is not 
lawful for anyone to change by his 
private authority. For the national 
character of our portion of the Church 
Catholic as ‘‘founded in the estate 
of prelacy within the realm of Eng- 
land,” see Earl of Selborne’s Defence, 
pp: 9, 10; Aubrey Moore’s History of 
the Reformation, pp. 35, 40. 


GROUP *V. 


ARTE ES XOXO XXL: 


The Articles in this group deal with certain points affecting the 
Church and the Realm of England. 


(a) 


(y) 


They treat of the two Books of Homilies put forth in the 
Sixteenth Century (Art. XXXV.), and defend the Anglican 
Ordinal as containing all things really necessary to valid 
Ordination (Art. XXXVI.); 


They define the limits of the Royal Supremacy, and 
assert its right to be free from all foreign jurisdiction 
(Art. XXXVII.) ; 


Lastly they touch on certain points put forward by the 
Anabaptists respecting capital punishment and the law- 
fulness of war (Art. XXXVII.), community of goods (Art. 
XXXVIII.), and the right of a Christian man to take an 
oath in a Court of Justice (Art. XXXIX.). 


ARTICLE XXXV. 


1563. 
De Homiliis. 


[Tomus secundus Homiliarum, qua- 
rum singulos titulos huic Articulo 
subiunximus, continet piam et sa- 
lutarem doctrinam, et hijs temporibus 
necessariam, non minus quam prior 
Tomus Homiliarum que editz sunt 
tempore Edwardi sexti. Itaque eas 
in ecclesijs per ministros diligenter et 
claré, ut & populo intelligi possint, 
recitandas esse iudicamus. ] 


Catalogus Homiliarum. 


De recto ecclesize usu. 

Aduersus Idololatriz pericula. 

De reparandis ac purgandis ecclesijs. 

De bonis operibus. 

De ieiunio. 

In gulee atque ebrietatis uitia, 

In nimis sumptuosos uestium appa- 
ratus. 

De oratione siue precatione. 

De loco et tempore orationi destinatis. 

De publicis precibus ac Sacramentis, 
idiomate uulgari omnibusque noto, 
habendis. 

De sacrosancta uerbi divini autoritate. 

De eleemosina. 

De Christi natiuitate. 

De dominica passione. 

De resurrectione Domini. 

De digna corporis et sanguinis domi- 
nici in coena Domini participatione. 

De donis spiritus sancti. 

In diebus, qui uulgo Rogationum dicti 
sunt, concio. 

De matrimonij statu. 

De otio seu socordia. 

De peenitentia, 


1571. 
Of Homities. 


The seconde booke of Homilies, 
the seuerall titles whereof we haue 
ioyned vnder this article, doth con- 
teyne a godly and wholesome doctrine, 
and necessarie for these tymes, as 
doth the former booke of Homilies, 
whiche were set foorth in the time of 
Edwarde the sixt: and therefore we 
iudge them to be read in Churches by 
the Ministers diligently, and distinctly, 
that they may be vnderstanded of the 
people. 


Of the names of the Homilies. 


1 Of the right vse of the Churche. 

Agaynst perill of Idolatrie. 

Of repayring and keping cleane of 
Churches. 

4 Of good workes, first of fastyng. 

5 Agaynst gluttony and drunkennesse. 

6 Against excesse of apparell. 

7 

8 

9 


wn 


Of prayer. 

Of the place and time of prayer. 

That common prayers and Sacra- 
mentes ought to be ministred in 
a knowen tongue. 

to Of the reuerente estimation of 
Gods worde. 

11 Of almes doing. 

12 Of the Natiuitie of Christe. 

13 Of the passion of Christe. 

14 Of the resurrection of Christe. 

15 Of the worthie receauing of the 
Sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christe. 

16 Of the gyftes of the holy ghost. 

17 For the Rogation dayes. 

18 Of the state of Matrimonie. 

19 Of repentaunce. 

20 Agaynst Idlenesse. 

21 Agaynst rebellion. 
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i. The Title of this Article was originally Homile, 
“ Homilies,” and in 1571, De Homiliis, “Of Homilies.” In 
1563 the statement about the Homilies, without the Title, 
was appended to the preceding Article on Ecclesiastical 
Traditions. The Catalogus Homiliarum, so entitled, con- 
stituted the next Article, Art. XXXIV. of that year. In 
1571 the Title De Homilits and the text subjoined were 
introduced as an independent Article by Archbishop 
Parker. 


iii The Word Homily! denotes (1) a familiar or 
colloquial discourse’, (2) an inartificial, popular address 
delivered to a congregation’, From the beginning of the 
Church’s activity the preaching of Sermons and Homilies 
formed a very important department of its teaching office, 
and mainly took the form of comments on the Divine 
Scriptures, and expositions of large consecutive passages. 
These expositions and instructions‘ lived on during the 


1 The substantive ‘OweAla occurs in 
1 Cor. xv. 33, pbelpovow 4On xpi? 
dutrtae kaxai. Tere the word is used 
in the sense of ‘evil company,” “Evil 
company doth corrupt good manners.” 
The verb from which it is formed oc- 
curs more frequently in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus in S. Luke xxiv. 14 we 
are told of the two journeying to Em- 
maus that they communed (wthouv) with 
each other of all those things which had 
happened ; and in Acts xx. II we find 
S. Paul at Troas talking to those as- 
sembled (duedjoas) a long while, even 
till break of day; and it is said on an- 
other occasion that Felix communed 
with Paul (wputrer) Acts xxiv. 25. 

2 In Xenophon Mem. 1. ii. 6 and 
15 the word dushéa is used for the in- 
struction which a philosopher gave his 
pupils in familiar conversation. 

3 The word did not pass into com- 
mon use in this sense in Latin before 
the fifth century. Victor Vitensis to- 
wards the end of that century speaks of 
Augustine’s popular addresses, “* quos 


Greeci homiléas vocant,” as if ‘homilia’ 
were still somewhat strange to his 
Latin readers. Smith’s Déct. Christian 
Antigg. i. 781. 

4 The most primitive types of Homi- 
lies are perhaps the discourses which 
accompanied the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist (Acts xx. 759g). To 
these Justin Martyr refers as follows: 
eira mavoapévov Tod dvaryiwwaKovTos 6 
mpocoTws Sida Adyou Thy vouleclay Kat 
mpoKAnow Ths Tay KaNGy TOUTWY plpen- 
cews movetrat, Apol.i. 67. Another in- 
stance is the instruction, which was 
delivered to the Catechumens at the 
Traditio Symboli, and of this S. Au- 
gustine’s Sermo ad Catechumenos is a 
specimen. This instruction in subse- 
quent times assumed a fixed form, and 
was termed in the Latin Church Pre- 
fatio Symboli. Exhortations from the 
Holy Scriptures form a great part of 
the writings of S. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
S. Chrysostom, S. Gregory of Nyssa, 
S. Gregory Nazianzen, and S. Basil in 
the East, of S. Ambrose, S. Augustine, 
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Middle Ages’, and the habit of preaching varied with the 
fervour or languor of the Church. In the East it gradually 
died out, and at present hardly forms any part of the public 
worship of the Church. In the West it never entirely 
ceased even in the worst of times. Preaching at the time 
of the Reformation had greatly deteriorated. The practice 
had almost been abandoned by the parochial Clergy and 
left to the Friars. The Reformers, before the actual breach 
with Rome, had already begun to use this weapon for their 
own purposes, and when the breach had taken place, they 
saw plainly its great importance”. 


iii, The First Book of Homilies was the first book. 
pertaining to the teaching of the Church of England which 
was put forth in the reign of Edward VI. Of the Twelve 
Homilies which it contained three at least, including that 
Of the Salvation of all Mankind, Of the true and lively 
Faith, and the Exhortation to the reading and knowledge 
of the Holy Scripture, appear to have been written by 
Cranmer himself, while those Of the Misery of all Mankind 
and Of Christian Love and Charity were the work of 
Bishop Bonner and his Chaplain*, Nine editions of this 
book were printed before the end of 1547, but they were 








and S, Leo in the West. Bede’s Homi- preaching of S. Bernard, of eminent 


lie de Tempore were much used by 
those who were unable or unwilling to 
compose sermons. Charles the Great 
commissioned Paul Warnefrid to draw 
up a collection of Homilies from the 
Fathers. In a.D. 813 the Council of 
Rheims enjoined the Bishops to preach 
Sermons of the Fathers in the dialect 
of their several dioceses. The Col- 
lection of Ailfric was probably the 
successor of various other collections 
of English Homilies, some of which 
may have existed before the time of 
Charles the Great. See Smith’s Dic. 
Christian Antigg. it. p. 782. 

1 In the Middle Ages and later the 


friars belonging to the Dominican 
Order, of Savonarola, of S. Anthony of 
Padua exerted a great effect. For the 
names of authors of medizeval Sermons 
which were deemed most worthy of 
preservation after the invention of 
pointing, see Bp Forbes Ox the Articles, 
p: 692. 

* Postils on the Epistles and Gospels 
were, with Cranmer’s sanction, edited 
and in part composed by Richard 
Taverner, Clerk of the’ Signet to 
Henry VIIIth, as early as 1540, 

° Hardwick’s History of the Refor- 
mation, P. 211, N. 5. 
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received with scant favour. If the Priest misliked both 
them and the “Men of the New Learning,” from whom 
they emanated, he read them unintelligibly. If the people 
objected to them, there was such talking and babbling in 
church, that not a word could be heard. 


iv. The Second Book of Homilies. It was intended 
during the reign of Edward VIth to put out a fresh Book 
of Homilies, but this was prevented by his death and the 
accession of Queen Mary®. When Elizabeth came to the 
throne, a second Book of Homilies was drawn up, and 
together with the Thirty-Nine Articles was submitted to 
Convocation in 1562. The queen took some time to 
consider them and they were not in the hands of the 
public till Aug. 1, 1563. These new Homilies, twenty 
in number, were, it is supposed, to a great extent the work 
of Bishop Jewel. But their authorship has not in every 
case been ascertained, and a considerable portion of the 
material, out of which the book was framed, is traceable 
to foreign sources®, 





v. Their Reception. At first, as we have seen, it 
was necessary to enjoin the Clergy to read the Homilies 
distinctly, on account of the general dislike of the innova- 
tions they contained. In the course of time, however, the 
tone of feeling changed, and the Puritans were the chief 


1 Hence the necessity for the words 
of the Article, ‘‘eas in Ecclesiis per 
ministros diligenter et claré, ut a 
populo intelligi possint recitandas esse 
judicavimus.” 

2 Bonner, however, published some 
Homilies in Mary’s reign. 

3 Hardwick’s History of the Refor- 
mation, p. 249, ”. 4. Of Homily x., 
on ‘Certain Passages in Scripture,” 
a few sentences were taken from a 
tract of Erasmus; Homily xi. ‘Of 
Almsdeeds” is greatly drawn from 


S. Cyprian; Hom. xviii. ‘‘Of Matri- 
mony, is derived half from Veit Die- 
tricke of Nuremberg, and half from 
S. Chrysostom; Hom. xix. ‘Of Re- 
pentance,” is translated to a great 
extent from Rudolph Gualther. The 
xxist ‘Against Rebellion” was added 
on the occasion of the rising in the 
North of England instigated with a 
view of restoring the Roman obedience 
by the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. 
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party who disliked them}, on the ground that nothing 
uninspired ought to be read in church. The Homilies 
were now enjoined to be read by way of stifling “the 
prophesyings’,” and for this reason were appealed to by 
James I., who directed their use*. There is little danger in 
these days of the Homilies being esteemed by the people 
as of like authority with Holy Scripture, and the objection 
to them on this ground would equally apply to the use of 
Sermons and Hymns as part of public worship. 


vi. Their Authority. The measure of the authority 
of the Homilies has been diversely estimated. While 
some would hardly attach to them any real value, others 
would elevate them almost to the position of a standard of 
doctrine. Their value is sufficiently expressed in the words 
of the Article itself, when it says that they “contain a 
godly and wholesome doctrine,” and necessary for the times 
in which they were drawn up. We are not required to ex- 
press approval of every statement which occurs in them. 
The assent we are called upon to give to them is general, 


1 Hardwick Ox the Articles, p. 205; 


325 S9g-» 341 sgg.; Cardwell, Doe. 
Llistory of the Reformation, p. 232. 1 


Ann. \. pp. 389 sgq. 


Many of the exiles during the reign of e 


Mary, unaccustomed for some years 
to such services as those of the English 
Church, no sooner returned than they 
lost no time in expressing their dis- 
like of them. ‘Remove Homylies, 
Articles, Injunctions” was soon the 
cry. 
2 The “Method of Prophesying,” 
especially rife in East Anglia, under 
the patronage of Parkhurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, was rigorously suppressed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1574. About 
two years later Archbishop Grindal 
though opposed by the queen, who 
held that the remedy would be found 
in great measure in the use of the 
Homilies, attempted to regulate ‘‘the 
Prophesyings.” Strype’s Grindal, p. 


See his directions concerning 
“preachers,” dated Aug. 4, 1622. 
They were due in part to the action of 
Knight, an Oxford preacher, who had 
defended the right of the subject to 
arm against the sovereign. The king 
immediately ‘‘tuned the puipits” by 
requiring Archbishop Abbott to issue, 
through his sufiragans, six ‘‘Direc- 
tions,” to the preachers, which limited 
the subjects to be treated of to such as 
were warranted by the formularies of 
the Church, and forbade the discussion 
of such matters as predestination, and 
the royal prerogative, and all this 
under penalty of suspension. Collier, 
Eccl. Hist. i. pp. 723 sgq-; Cardwell, 
Doc. Ann. ii. 198 sqq. 
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not specific. They were well adapted for the age which 
called them forth, and are of no little value as reflecting 
the views of those, who reformed our services and drew up 
our Articles, and as throwing light on documents more 
authoritative than themselves}. 


1 Bp Browne, Ox the Articles, p. 777+ 
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1563. 


De Episcoporum et Ministrorum con- 
secvatione. 


Libellus de Consecratione Archie- 
piscoporum & Episcoporum & de 
ordinatione Presbyterorum & Dia- 
conorum zeditus nuper temporibus 
Edwardi sexti, & autoritate Parla- 
menti illis ipsis temporibus confirma- 
tus, omnia ad eiusmodi consecrationem 
& ordinationem necessaria continet, 
& nihil habet quod ex se sit aut super- 
Stitiosum aut impium. Itaque qui- 
cunque iuxta, ritus illius libri consecrati 
aut ordinati sunt ab Anno secundo 
preedicti Regis Edwardi, usque ad 
hoc tempus, aut in posterum iuxta 
eosdem ritus consecrabuntur aut 
ordinabuntur rite, ordine, atque le- 
gitimé, statuimus esse & fore conse- 
cratos & ordinatos. 


1571. 


Of consecration of Bishops and minis- 
ers. 


The booke of Consecration of Arch- 
byshops, and Byshops, and ordering 
of Priestes and Deacons, lately set 
foorth in the time of Edwarde the 
sixt, and confyrmed at the same tyme - 
by aucthoritie of Parliament, doth 
conteyne all things necessarie to suche 
consecration and orderyng: neyther 
hath it any thing, that of it selfe is 
superstitious or vngodly. And there- 
fore, whosoeuer are consecrate or 
ordered accordyng to the rites of that 
booke, since the seconde yere of the 
aforenamed king Edwarde, vnto this 
time, or hereafter shalbe consecrated 
or ordered accordyng to the same 
rites, we decree all such to be ryghtly, 
orderly, and lawfully consecrated and 
ordered. 


i. The present Title of the XXXVIth Article varies 


considerably from that in the original draft. 


Ines 5scik 


ran, “Of the booke of Praiers, and Ceremonies of the 
Churche of Englande’.” Thus it covered the whole Prayer- 
Book. But in 1563 the part of the Article relating to the 
Prayer-Book itself was omitted’, and it was restricted to 
the Ordinal or the “Consecration of Bishops and Ministers.” 


iii ‘The Ordinal. On Jan. 31, 1550, six prelates and 
six other men of the realm, “learned in God’s law,” were 
1 Or as it ran in Latin, “‘De Libro 


Preecationum et czremoniarum Ec- 
clesize Anglicanee.” 


? It was incorporated with the Pre- 
face to the Prayer-Book. 
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appointed to prepare an Ordinal as a companion to the 
first Prayer-Book of Edward VI.1, and this with a few 
changes was added to the revised Prayer-Book of 1552. 
The Ordinal, thus drawn up, was again revised by Convoca- 
tion in 16617, and has ever since been retained in the 
Church of England. 


ili, Object. It was to confirm the authority of this 
Ordinal that the present Article was inserted by the Con- 
vocation of 1562 in place of the old XXXVth Article, 
which covered the whole Prayer-Book. The intention of 
those who drew it up was to confute the views of two 
opposite parties:—(a) the Medizvalists, who objected to 
the Ordinal on the ground that it lacked some, as they 
supposed, essential ceremonies; (8) the extreme Reformers, 
who took grave exception to it as containing some super- 
stitious forms and phrases. 








iv. Analysis. As against the first class of objectors 
the Article asserts that 


(a) The Ordinal set forth in the reign of Edward 
VI. contains all things necessary to both “ Con- 
secration and Ordering” ; 


(8) As against the second it affirms that it contains 
nothing “that of itself is superstitious and un- 
godly ” ; 

(y) It concludes by stating clearly and explicitly 
that “all such are rightly, orderly, and law- 
fully consecrated and ordered,” who either 
have been or hereafter shall be consecrated or 
ordered according to the Rites of this Book®. 

1 See ree on The Book of Com- 3 The Puritans were ever clamour- 


mon Prayer, p. ing against ‘‘ that prescripte Order of 


2 Lathbury, En of Convocation,  seruice made out of the Masse-booke.” 
p- 288. They maintained that in addition to 
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v. The First Objection to the validity of our Orders 
on the part of Roman divines is founded on an alleged flaw 
in their derivation. They are derived through Matthew 
Parker!, who was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury 
on Sunday, December 17, 1559. He was consecrated ac- 
cording to the Ordinal of the Church of England in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace by William Barlow, who was 
Bishop of Bath and Wells before Mary’s accession, and was 
then Bishop-elect of Chichester; by John Scory, formerly 
Bishop of Chichester, then Bishop-elect of Hereford; by 
Miles Coverdale, formerly Bishop of Exeter’; and by John 
Hodgkyns’, Bishop suffragan of Bedford. A story, invented 
some fifty years later, endeavoured to throw discredit on 
Parker’s consecration by representing that it took place in 
a tavern in a ludicrous manner‘. But no historical fact is 
more certain than the due and orderly performance of the . 


its ritual deformities, the Prayer- Book 
was “full of corruptions,” that in the 
Ordinal there was one paragraph, 
which they never hesitated to condemn 
as ‘manifest blasphemy,” and some, 
for this reason, steadily refused to sign 
the Articles in 1571, when called into 
the presence of the High Commission- 
ers.” Hardwick, Hzst. Art., p. 206. 

1 He had been chaplain to Eliza- 
beth’s mother and: her father, and in 
king Edward’s time, Dean of Lincoln. 
The queen had an especial affection 
for him, and he was held in high 
esteem by her leading ministers. 

2 Scory and Coverdale were con- 
secrated at Croydon on Aug. 30, 1551, 
by Cranmer of Canterbury, Ridley of 
London, and Hodgkyns, Bishop suf- 
fragan of Bedford. 

3 Hodgkyns was consecrated on 
Dec. 9, 15347, according to the Sarum 
Pontifical by Stokesley, Bishop of 
London, Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, 
and Wharton, Bishop of S. Asaph. 

4 The ‘‘Nag’s Head” fable was 
not alleged till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and even Canon 


Estcourt allows that ‘it is very un- 
fortunate it was ever seriously put 
forward ; for it is so absurd on the 
face of it that it has led to the suspicion 
of Catholic theologians not being 
sincere in the objections they make to 
Anglican orders.” Estcourt, Question 
of Anglican Ordinations discussed, p. 
154. ‘*When the fiction was put for- 
ward theaged Earlof Nottingham, who 
(then being 23 years of age) had been, 
as a connection of Parker’s, present at 
the actual consecration in Lambeth 
Chapel, when the story was told at 
the Privy Council, declared it to be 
false, and referred in confirmation of 
this statement to the account which 
had been drawn up at the time and 
given by the Archbishop to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The 
king thereupon sent for it, and it was 
found to corroborate the earl’s state- 
ment. The chaplain to the earl’s son 
also declared that his father had often 
heard from the old earl the same 
account of the consecration.” See 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
vol. v. p. 553. 
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ceremony in the chapel of Lambeth Palace. Then it is 
objected that the evidence is insufficient to show that 
Bishop Barlow, who acted as the head of the Commission 
for consecrating Parker, was himself consecrated. This, 
however, would not amount to an insuperable defect, even 
if it were true, for al the Bishops laid their hands on 
Parker, and all repeated the words", and thus each performed 
the complete act of consecration. But, in point of fact, 
there is no valid ground for doubting the fact of Barlow’s 
consecration. -It is true that the record of it is absent 
from the Lambeth register. But this register was care- 
lessly kept, and is acknowledged to be incomplete®. It 
lacks the record of the consecration of Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Stokesley, Bishop of London, who were 
consecrated in the reign of Henry VIII., and of some six 
or seven prelates, who are known to have been consecrated 
during Cranmer’s primacy. The omission, therefore, of 
Barlow’s name from the record may be regretted, but it is 
no valid proof against his consecration, and when it is con- 
sidered that Parker was elected by the Chapter of Canter- 
bury, and confirmed without opposition at Bow Church®; 
that he was consecrated by four bishops, all of whom laid 
their hands upon him; that no official or formal protest was 
made at the time against his consecration; that no rival 
claimant to the See was put forward*; and that for 


1 In this exceptional precaution 
they probably followed the precedent 
of the Exeter Pontifical; Cp Bishop 
Lacy’s £2. Pontif.; Maskell’s Jon. 
Ritual. vol. iil. p. 258. 

2 Thus in Pole’s Register there are 
two omissions, Goldwell, S. Asaph, 
1554, and Pate, Worcester, 1555, 
while in that kept by Archbishop 
Warham, there are several lacuna. 
Thus, whereas during his archiepis- 
copate there were 25 bishops con- 
secrated, the records of 20 of these 
consecrations only are given, while 5 


are missing, viz. Blyth of Lichfield 
and Coventry, 1503; Penry of Bangor, 
1504; Stanley of Ely, 1506; Stokesley 
of London, 1530; Gardiner of Win- 
chester, 1531. Haddan, Preface to 
Bramhall, ii. p. 173; Aterarchia 
Anglicand, P. 30, 2. 

3 The certificate of his election at 
Bow Church was signed by his four 
consecrators, and is extant in Parker’s 
Register, Wierarch. Angl. p. 14. 

4 The mandate for Parker’s en- 
thronement was signed on Dec. 31, 
1559; he was enthroned Jan. 1, 1560; 
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eleven years the Roman Catholics in England did not 
formally withdraw from the jurisdiction of the Anglican 
Episcopate, it is difficult to see how any really valid objec- 
tion can be made to the claim of Parker’to have been 
rightly and duly consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury”. 


vi. The Second Objection is to the form and matter 
of Anglican Ordinations as lacking certain essential cere- 
monies. The essence, we are told, of valid Ordination, 
the necessary form and matter, includes at the consecra- 
tion of a Bishop the delivery to him of the pastoral staff 
and ring, and at the Ordination of a Priest, the handing 
to him of the chalice and paten with the words, “ Receive 
the power to offer sacrifice.” This omission, it is urged, 
vitiates the Anglican Ordinal. But it may be replied with- 
out fear of contradiction that the delivery of the pastoral 
staff and ring to a Bishop cannot be traced back further. 
than the eighth century, and the porrection, as it is called, 
to the Priest of the sacred vessels* was unknown to the 


and was admitted to the temporalities 
of his See on March 21 by Royal 
letters after homage had been made 
to the queen in the usual manner. 
See Patents, 2 Eliz. p. 143 Strype, 
Parker, Bk. ii. ch. i. 

1 The Diary of Archbishop Parker, 
preserved in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College contains the following 
entry:—‘‘17. Decembr. Anno 1559. 
Consecratus sum in Archiepiscopum 
Cantuar. Heu! Heu! Domine in 
quee tempora servasti me? Jam veni 
in profundum aquarum et tempestas 
demersit me. O Domine vim patior, 
responde pro me et Spiritu Tuo prin- 
cipali confirma me.” Strype, Parker, 
Appendix, p. 15, gives extracts from 
this Diary. 

2 < When,” writes Dr Lingard, “‘we 
find Barlow during ten years, the re- 
mainder of Henry’s reign, constantly 
associated, as a brother, with the 
other consecrated Bishops, discharg- 


ing with them all the duties, both 
spiritual and secular, of a consecrated 
Bishop, summoned equally with them 
to Parliament and Convocation, tak- 
ing his seat among them, according to 
seniority, and voting on all subjects 
as one of them; it seems most un- 
reasonable to suppose, without direct 
proof, that he had never received that 
sacred rite, without which, according 
to the laws of both Church and State, 
he could not have become a member 
of the episcopal body.” See Lingard, 
Liistory of England, vol. vi., pp. 329, 
Appendix; Dalbus, Zes Ordinations 
Anglicanes, p. 18 “The result of 
my investigation,” says Dr Déllinger, 
““is that I have no manner of doubt - 
as to the validity of the Episeopal 
succession in the English Church.” 
Bonn Conference 1874, p. 51. 

° The delivery of the patena cum 
oblatis and the calix cum vino followed 
the chrism, or the anointing of the 
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Western Church for a thousand years. Its use in the 
Eastern Church is merely accessory’, If, therefore, these 
ceremonies belong to “the essential matter and form of 
orders,” all the Ordinations of the first thousand years and 
all those of the Eastern Church also are vitiated. The 
argument, therefore, from omission proves too much, and 
it is certain that the further back we go, the simpler do 
we find all the forms of ordination in all parts of the 
world, while the true essentials of ordination in Apostolic 
times were (1) imposition of hands? and (2) prayer’, 

vii. A Third Objection is that, if the laying on of 
hands is sufficient matter, the words “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” without specification of the office of Bishop or 
Priest, do not constitute a form sufficiently explicit to show 
the intention of the act in each case. But neither Scripture 
nor the Church has prescribed any indispensable form of 
words to be used on such occasions, and the introduction 
of the phrase “for the Office and Work of a Bishop,” into 


hands of the priest. The chrism, 
however, was not in general use till 
the 9th century, and there is no men- 
tion of the porrection of the sacred 
vessels in the oldest Ordinals. See 
Smith’s Dzct. Christian Antiquities, 
li. p. 515; Gore, Zhe Church and the 
Ministry, p. 68, note. The delivery 
of the chalice and paten and pastoral 
staff was retained in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., but laid aside 
in that of 1552. 

1 In the Eastern Church the de- 
livery of the sacred vessels takes place 
after Ordination, and no formula for 
the delivery is prescribed. The great 
Roman theologian Morinus in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 
allows that the rite was unknown in 
the Church for a thousand years. See 
Walcott’s Zuglish Ordinal, p. 260. 

2 See 1 Tim. iv. 14, and 2 Tim. 
i. 6. Even Bellarmine allows that the 


M. 


imposition of hands is the essential 
part of Ordination, and he cites the 
decree of the Council of Trent, Sess. 
lv., C. 3, concerning Extreme Unction, 
where it says that the minister of ex- 
treme unction is a Bishop or Priest 
duly ordained per manus tmposttionem. 
De Flrerarchia Anglicana, p. 64. 

3 See Palmer, Orig. Lit. ii. p. 304; 
Collier, Zecl. Hist. v. pp. 366 sq. 
As He ascended, our Lord defted up 
fits hands and blessed His Apostles 
(Luke xxiv. 50), and this significant 
action was adopted afterwards by them 
at Ordinations. Thus Paul and Bar- 
nabas were ordained with prayer and 
laying on of hands (Acts xiii. 3); thus 
Timothy was consecrated (1 Tim. iv. 
143 2 Tim. i. 6); thus the Bishops, 
ordained by the Apostles (Acts xx. 
28); thus Deacons were ordained 
(Acts vi. 3), and Priests (1 Tim. y. 
22). 


26 
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the Form for the consecration of Bishops, and of the 
phrase “for the Office and Work of a Priest” into that for 
the ordering of Priests, which was made in 1661, removes 
any objection, at all events, to our present Ordinal. More- 
over the intention of the imposition of hands is not shewn 
merely by the words which at the moment accompany the 
act itself’. It is expressed both by the title and by the 
character of the Ordinal. Furthermore it is to be noticed - 
that the Bishops, consecrated according to the Ordinal as 
it was in the reign of Elizabeth, were in no worse case than 
were their predecessors. In none of the English Pontificals, 
except that of Exeter, is there any determining word at 
the time of the imposition of hands, and the occurrence in 
the English Ordinal of the charge of S. Paul to Timothy 
as Bishop (1 Tim. iii. 1—6), shews that it has always been 
the intention, from the consecration of Parker onwards, to. 
confer the Episcopate. 


viii, A Fourth Objection has been urged to the 
effect that the form of Ordination to the Priesthood is 
not valid without some reference to the power of offering 
sacrifice, and that in this respect the English Ordinal is 
defective. But the sacrificial function of the Priesthood 
has received in the later Rites an emphasis which it 
would be difficult to prove to be essential. S. Paul writes, 
Christ gave some to be Apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ, until we all attain...... 
unto the measure of the stature of the Sulness of Christ? 
(Eph. iv. 11—13). The Apostle does not mention the 


1 “The form which accompanies follows does not directly mention the 


the imposition of hands in Episcopal Episcopal Office.” Palmer, Zyeatise 
Ordination in the Roman Pontifical ex the Church, ii. p. 345. Ed. 3, 1842. 
itself, is merely this: ‘ Receive the 2 Comp. Acts xx. 28, 

ioly Ghost’; and the prayer which 
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offering of sacrifice expressly; it is only implied. The 
reference to it is by no means prominent or even invariable 
in the earliest Rites. In the important collections of 
Morinus, Martene and Muratori, there are no early Latin 
Rites which contain it, and in the early Greek Rites which 
do contain it, it is associated more noticeably with the 
Episcopate than with the Priesthood. There is no men- 
tion of it in the Ethiopic Ordination Rites, in the ancient 
Coptic Rites of Ordination, in the Rite of the Syrian 
Jacobites, or in several of the most ancient Latin Sacra- 
mentaries a thousand’ years old? The functions of the 
Priesthood are expressed in the Apostolic Constitutions? 
in very general terms. Morinus himself allows that there 
is no express mention of this power in the most ancient 
formularies*: The omission in the English Ordinal® is 
certainly not due to any depreciation of the sacrificial 
function of the Priesthood, if we may interpret this Rite 
by the Order of Holy Communion, the structure and 
language of which presuppose the principle of sacrifice in 
the ancient and Catholic sense®%. 


1 See Gore, Ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church, pp. 363 ff. 

2 Palmer, Zveatise on the Church, 
ii. p. 346. Ed. 3, 1842. 

3 Const. Apost. Lib. viii. c. 16, 


supposent un véritable sacerdoce sacri- 
ficateur et un véritable sacrifice eucha- 
ristique. Mais c’est la chose plutét 
négative; ’Ordinal n’en devient pas 
positivement hérétique.” Review of 


quoted in Averarchia Anglicana, p. 
II5. 

4 See Meerarchia Anglicana, p.115- 

5 «Tes erreurs de ’Eglise Angli- 
cane, surtout celles qui ont pour objet 
le sacerdoce et le sacrifice eucharis- 
tique, n’ont-elles pas déteint sur la 
rédaction de l’Ordinal au point d’en 
compromettre Vefficacité? Il me sem- 
ble que, sur ce point, la présomption 
est en faveur de la thése anglicane. 
Il n’y a pas Whérésies positivement 
énoncées dans l’Ordinal ; tout ce qu’on 
peut reprocher a ses auteurs est den 

avoir écarté toutes les expressions qui 


‘De Hierarchia Anglicana’’ in La 
Correspondance Catholigue, 23 Mai, 
1895, by Neuter. 

6 As regards the doctrine of Inten- 
tion, see above pp. 313, 314. Barlow 
was required to consecrate Parker, 
and he did so, and we cannot but be- 
lieve that he really intended to do and 
to say what he actually did and said 
in the matter of consecration. The 
fact that each one of the Bishops pre- 
sent pronounced the consecrating 
worcas shews that the whole subject 
had been cautiously and seriously con- 
sidered. 
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ix. The Objections of the Puritans were of a very 
different kind. The Puritans were opposed to the use of 
the words in the Ordination of Priests, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost...Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” They 
alleged that the power of remitting and retaining sins was 
miraculous, confined to the Apostles, and not to be expected 
in other Ministers, and further that as man cannot bestow 
the Spirit of God, it is profane to claim the power to 
do so. Now the formula “Receive ye the Holy Ghost” is 
grounded on the words of our Lord to His Apostles on the 
evening of the world’s first Easter-Day, when He said to 
them, As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you, and 
when He breathed on them? and said Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost? (John xx. 21, 22). The words in the original 
indicate that the gift spoken of was not the personal . 
sanctifying Grace of God in their hearts, nor the miraculous 
baptism of the Spirit, afterwards bestowed on the day of 
Pentecost‘, but it was the Grace of Ordination, the right 
to exercise that Ministry of Reconciliation, which He had 
rendered effectual by His Resurrection from the dead®. 


1 On the force of these words, see but “a gift of the Holy Spirit.” 


above under Art. xxiii. pp. 283, 284. 
2"Evedtonoe. ‘* The breath (aved- 
va) is an emblem of the Spirit (John 
ili. 8); and by ‘breathing,’ as S. 
Augustine observes, the Lord shewed 
that the Spirit was not the Spirit of 
the Father only but also His own. 
Theactis described as one (éve@tonce), 
and not repeated. The gift was once 
for all, not to individuals but to the 
abiding body.” Bp Westcott 2 doc. 

’ The words in the original Greek 
are AdBere mve}ua dyov. Here it is 
to be noticed that the definite article 
is altogether wanting. The words, 
therefore, might be translated Receive 
ye Holy Spirit, which would imply 
not the Holy Spirit in His fulness, 


4 “The Spirit which the Lord now 
imparted to them was His Spirit, or, 
as it may be expressed, the Holy 
Spirit as dwelling in Him. By this 
He first quickened them, and then 
sent, according to His promise; the 
Paraclete to be with them, and to sup- 
ply all power for the exercise of their 
different functions. The relation of 
the Paschal to the Pentecostal gift is 
therefore the relation of quickening to 
endowing. The one answers to the 
power of the Resurrection, and the 
other to the power of the Ascension 
(Godet); the one to victory and the 
other to Sovereignty.” Bp Westcott 
zn loc. 

> For, as S. Paul says to the Corin 
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Ministry, the power to minister, is one of the gifts of the 
Spirit (Rom. xii. 7). This, including all that it involves, 
our Lord bestowed upon the Apostles, and, as we have 
seen}, upon all who should come after them. Hence, when 
the hand of the Bishop is laid upon the head of him whom 
he ordains, we need not doubt that the charisma of God’s 
Spirit is given for the Office and Work of a Priest in the 
Church of God. 

x. Absolution. God can forgive only the sins of those 
who truly repent and unfeignedly believe, for these conditions 
of pardon are inexorably laid down by God Himself. But 
God is pleased to work through men upon the world of men, 
and He uses a human Ministry to declare and convey His 
forgiveness to those, who fulfil the prescribed conditions of 
that forgiveness, just as He uses the instrumentality of 
men to preach the word, to teach, to edify, and to comfort. 
Hence every Bishop, who has authority to ordain, has also 
authority to declare that “the Ministry of Reconciliation” is 
committed to the person whom he ordains, and the newly- 
ordained Priest receives by Christ’s own ordinance a divine 
commission to minister, and at the same time a divine 
commission duly to exercise the power of pronouncing the 
absolution of sins on the prescribed conditions of faith and 
repentance being observed by the recipient’. 


thians, Jf Christ be not raised, ye are 
yet in your sins (1 Cor. xv. 17). See 
Bp Ellicott 27 /oc. 

1 See above, p. 284. 

2 As regards the whole subject see 
a Sermon of Bp Andrewes on S. John 
xx. 23, preached before the Court in 
1600, Works, vol. iii. p. 82 ff. Oxford, 
18433 also Cosin, Works, v. 163 f., Ox- 
ford, 1853, quoted Stone, wt supr., p. 
330. ‘*Maldonate, their greatest 
divine that I meet with, De Penzé., 
p- 19, saith thus: ‘Ego autem sic re- 


spondendum puto, non esse necesse, 
ut semper peccata remittantur per 
sacramentum poenitentize, sed ut ip- 
sum sacramentum natura sua possit 
peccata remittere, si inveniat peccata 
et non inveniat contrarium impedi- 
mentum.’ And so much we acknow- 
ledge, our ‘if he feel his conscience 
troubled’ is no more than his ‘si 
inveniat peccata’; for if be be not 
troubled with sin, what need either 
contession or absolution ?” 
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1563. 
De ciuilibus Magistratibus. 


Regia Maiestas in hoc Angliz 
Regno ac czeteris eius Dominijs, iure 
summam habet potestatem, ad quam 
omnium statuum huius Regni siue illi 
ecclesiastici sunt siue non, in omnibus 
causis suprema gubernatio pertinet, & 
nulli externze iurisdictioni est subiecta, 
nec esse debet. 


Cum Regize Maiestati summam 
gubernationem tribuimus, quibus titu- 
lis intelligimus animos quorundam 
calumniatorum offendi: non damus 
Regibus nostris aut uerbi Dei aut 
sacramentorum administrationem, 
quod etiam Iniunctiones ab Eliza- 
betha Regina nostra nuper eedite, 
apertissime testantur: sed eam tan- 
tum preerogatiuam, quam in sacris 
scripturis a Deo ipso omnibus pijs 
Principibus, uidemus semper fuisse 
attributam, hoc est, ut omnes status 
atque ordines fidei suze 4 Deo com- 
missos, siue illi ecclesiastici sint, siue 
ciuiles, in officio contineant, & contu- 
maces ac delinquentes, gladio ciuili 
coérceant. 


Romanus Pontifex nullam habet 
iurisdictionem in hoc regno Anglize. 

Leges Ciuiles possunt Christianos 
propter capitalia et grauia crimina 
morte punire. 

Christianis licet et ex mandato 
Magistratus arma portare, et iusta 
bella administrare. 


1573. 
Of the Ciuill Magistrates. 


The Queenes Maiestie hath the 
cheefe power in this Realme of Eng- 
lande, and other her dominions, vnto 
whom the cheefe gouernment of all 
estates of this Realme, whether they 
be Ecclesiasticall or Ciuile, in all 
causes doth apparteine, and is not, 
nor ought to be subiect to any for-_ 
raigne iurisdiction. 

Where we attribute to the Queenes 
Maiestie the cheefe gouernment, by 
whiche titles we vnderstand the 
mindes of some slaunderous folkes to 
be offended: we geue not to our 
princes the ministring either of God’s 
word, or of Sacraments, the which 
thing the Iniunctions also lately set 
forth by Elizabeth our Queene, doth 
most plainlie testifie: But that only 
prerogatiue whiche we see to haue ben 
geuen alwayes to all godly Princes in 
holy Scriptures by God him selfe, 
that is, that they should rule ali 
estates and degrees committed to their 
charge by God, whether they be 
Ecclesiasticall or Temporall, and re- 
straine with the ciuill sworde the 
stubberne and euyll doers. 

The bishop of Rome hath no iuris- 
diction in this Realme of Englande. 

The lawes of the Realme may 
punishe Christian men with death, 
for heynous and greeuous offences. 

It is lawfull for Christian men, at 
the commaundement of the Magis- 
trate, to weare weapons, and serue in 
the warres. 
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i. Title and Language. The Title of Article xxxvil. 
has remained uniform since the original draft in 1553, but 
the language has undergone considerable modification. 
As it was first drawn up it began, “The King of England 
is supreme head in earth, next under Christ, of the Church 
of England and Ireland!.” This language is nearly iden- 
tical with that of the Act of Supremacy passed in 1534 in 
the reign of Henry VIII., in which Henry is acknowledged 
as “Protector and only Supreme Head of the Church and 
Clergy of England,” but with the important proviso, “so 
far as is permitted by the Law of Christ®.” 


ii. Alteration under Elizabeth. On the accession 
of Mary the Acts of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were 
repealed. When. Elizabeth came to the throne, her first 
act was to restore to the Crown “the ancient jurisdiction 
over the State ecclesiastical and spiritual, abolishing all 
foreign power repugnant to the same.” The title, however, 
“Supreme Head of the Church,” was never revived, and for 
it was substituted that of “Supreme Governor of the 
Church.” In an Admonition appended to her injunctions 
of A.D. 1559 the Queen explained that nothing was meant 
by this, other than what was acknowledged to be due to 


“the most noble kings of famous memory,” her father and . 


brother’, and which was of ancient time claimed by the 


1 « Rex Anglize est supremum caput what had often before been asserted 


in terris, post Christum, LEcclesize 
Anglican et Hibernice.” To this 
one MS. added, ‘‘ Neque in universo 
orbe ullum seipso majorem agnoscit 
a quo sua potestas et autoritas pen- 
deat.” Hardwick, “7st. Art., p. 342, 


nN. 

2 Tt is plain from the recitals in 
that and also in another Statute of the 
same year, and from other proofs, 
that the King did not mean to claim 
any spiritual office or character, or 
any power different in its nature from 


as belonging of right to the English 
Crown.” Earl of Selborne, Defence 
of the Church of England, p. 32. 

3 The legislation of Henry VIII.th’s 
reign against the Pope’s pretensions to 
jurisdiction in this kingdom did but 
carry to théir full consequences, under 
the circumstances of that time, prin- 
ciples admitted in Anglo-Saxon times, 
for which Norman and Plantagenet 
kings had contended, which had been 
embodied in the acts of their Councils 
and Parliaments, and in which the 
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imperial crown of this realm,—-“that is, under God, to have 
the sovereignty and rule over all manner of persons born 
within these her realms, dominions, and countries, of what 
state, either ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they be, so as 
no other foreign power shall or ought to have any superi- 
- ority over them}.” 


iii, Analysis. The present Article, therefore, (i) com- 
mences with the assertion that “The Queen’s Majesty 
hath the chief power in this realm of England and other 
her dominions,” and then (ii) goes on to state that to the 
Sovereign appertains the chief government of all estates of 
the Realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, and that 
she is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdic- 
tion. (ili) Moreover to silence objections, it defines the 
limits of the government of the sovereign as not extending 
either (@) to the performance of any spiritual function, or 
() to the exercise of any prerogative other than that 
allowed to godly princes in Holy Scripture by God Him- 
self, (iv) It declares that the government of the 
sovereign extends to that coercive power, which alike in 
the Old and the New Testaments is placed in the hands 
of princes®. (v) This done, the Article procceds to lay 
down the following points: 


Ecclesiastical authorities of the realm the civil magistrate is not the source 


had either actively concurred or at 
least practically acquiesced.” Earl 
Selborne, Defence of the Church of 
Lngland, pp. 8, 9. 

? Cardwell’s Doc. Annals, pp. 199 
—2o01. See the comments of Sir 
Matthew Hale on the Royal Su- 
premacy, quoted by Earl Selborne, 
Defence of Ch. of England, pp. 13; 
14. 
2 See Palmer, TZyeatise on the 
Church, vol. i. p. 200. 3rd ed. 1842. 

3 Thus it is carefully provided that 


of spiritual as well as civil jurisdiction, 
and the Church of England ‘claims to 
have a spiritual mission and authority, 
a ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, neither derived from nor com- 
municable to the State; and she 
acknowledges in the Head of the 
State that power only, over ecclesias- 
tical persons and causes, which she 
believes to be within the rightful pro- 
vince of all Christian Governments,” 
Earl Selborne, Defence of the Church 
of England, p. 35. 
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(a) That “the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction 
in this realm”: 

That the Anabaptist anarchism which impugns 
the right of the national sovereign either to 
(1) inflict capital punishment, or to (2) claim the 
services of his subjects in war, is reprehensible. 


(8) 


iv. The Civil Supremacy in temporal matters is the 
foundation of all settled government, and Scripture alike 
in the Old and the New Testament sanctions the extension 
of this power, under due and proper limits, to matters ec- 
clesiastical. Thus (a) lz the Old Testament under a govern- 
ment which was throughout ideally theocratic, the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, whether lawgiver, judge or king, had 
a certain authority in affairs of religion, in spite of the 
existence of a powerful and exclusive hereditary priesthood. 
Of this we have instances in the relations of Saul to the 
tribe of Levi (1 Sam. xv. 17), and of David and of 
Solomon to the conduct of public worship (1 Chron. xxiii. 
61; 2 Chron. viii. 15”). Again (8) 2 the New Lestament:— 
(1) Our Lord directs that all alike are to render to Cesar 
the things that are Caesar's (Luke xx. 25); (2) S. Paul bids 
every soul be subject to the higher powers as being ordained of 
God (Rom. xiii. 1); (3) S. Peter writes to the Christians of 
the Dispersion, Be subject unto every ordinance of man for 
the Lora’s sake: whether it be unto the king, as supreme, or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by Him for 
vengeance on evil doers, and for praise to them that do well 
(i Petii.1 3; 14). 


vy. The Royal Supremacy. These passages guide 


1 Similar directions concerning intrude upon the sacred offices of 


sacred matters are given by Jehosha- 
phat (2 Chron. xx. 3—13) ; Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxix. 3—19; and Josiah 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 1—13 ff.). 

2 But the king was not allowed to 


religion, as was shewn by the punish- 
ment of Saul (1 Sam. xiii. 8—14), and 
the punishment of Uzziah for intrud- 
ing into the Holy Place to burn in- 
cense (2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ff). 
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us to a right conception of what is meant by the royal 
supremacy. (i) We do zot mean, (@) a spiritual headship, 
for that belongs to Christ alone; nor (0) an ecclesiastical 
headship, such as would empower the sovereign to teach 
or preach, or administer the Sacraments, or consecrate 
persons and things, or impose ecclesiastical censures!; nor 
(c) an arbitrary and unlimited supremacy, so that we 
should be supposed to put our consciences under the un- 
controlled guidance of the sovereign. (ii) What we do 
mean is (2) that the sovereign cannot, in his relation to the 
Church, divest himself of his proper prerogative; (4) that for 
coercive purposes and to preserve the peace of the realm 
he is over all persons and in all causes supreme; (c) that 
legally and constitutionally he can do nothing concerning 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church, unless it has 
received the consent of the clergy and laity, as represented © 
in Convocation and Parliament respectively ; (d) that he is 
entitled to those ancient privileges, which belonged to kings 
and princes in Scripture, to Christian Emperors in primi- 
tive times, and to the ancient sovereigns of England, and 
which empower them to “ rule all estates and degrees com- 
mitted to their charge by God, whether they be Ecclesias- 
tical or Temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil doers.” : 


vi. The Papal Jurisdiction in the realm of England 
is claimed on various grounds. It is urged that (i) S. Peter 
had a supremacy given him over the rest of the Apostles, 
and over the universal Church; that (ii) he exercised this 
supremacy as Bishop of Rome for upwards of twenty- 
five years; that (iii) this supremacy is inherited by the 


* “Tt was during the primacy of mally acknowledged the king’s ‘ Su- 
Archbishop Warham (not Cranmer) preme Headship’ of the Church of 
that the Convocations of both pro- England.” Fart of Selborne, Defence 
vinces of Canterbury and York for- of the Church of England, p. 32. 
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Bishops of Rome as his successors; that (iv) England was 
converted to the Christian Faith by Missionaries from 
Rome and therefore owes allegiance to the Roman See. 


vii. The Supremacy of S. Peter. We do not deny 
that a certain primacy was conceded to S. Peter by our 
Lord. We cannot read the New Testament without 
noticing that (1) his name is placed first in all the 
catalogues of the Apostles!; that (2) he takes the lead in 
speaking and acting for the rest”; that (3) he is peculiarly 
honoured in conjunction with S. James and S. John*; 
that (4) our Lord makes to him a special promise as 
regards His Church‘; that (5) after the Ascension he is 


1 Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke 
Vi. 1437 Acts i. 13. 

2 Matt. xix. 273 Luke xii. 41; 
Matt. xvi. 16; Mark viii. 29. 

3 Mark v. 373 Luke viii. 51; Mark 
ix. 2; Luke ix. 28. 

4 <* And I say unto thee (kayo dé 
cou Xéyw) that thou art Peter (Gre od 
ef Ilérpos), and upon this rock (én 
ratty TH wérpa) I will build My 
Church, and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it, and I will give 
thee (Sdéo0w cor) the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven” (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). Amongst 
the Fathers there is no fixity of 
interpretation as regards the mean- 
ing here of the Rock. Different in- 
terpretations are given by many in 
different parts of their works. Some 
apply it to S. Peter himself; others 
to the faith he confessed ; others to 
Christ, acknowledged by the Apostle 
to be God and Man. S. Augustine 
himself varies in his interpretation. 
In his earlier expositions he acknow- 
ledges he had applied the words to S: 
Peter, but in his later ones to Christ 
(S. Aug. Retract. i. 21). It is notice- 
able that our Lord does not say émt oot 


olkodoujow mov THy éxkAnolay but él 
TavTn Th mwérpa. The expression 
points, not so much to the person of 
the Apostle himself, as to something 
to which his name (Ilérpos) bore wit- 
ness, and which had evinced itself in 
his glorious confessicn. This much 
at any rate seems clear ;—(a) The 
Apostle obviously could not be the 
Rock in any sense which trenched on 
the prerogative of Christ Himself, 
Who is the foundation stone, Oepédos 
(x Cor. iii. 11), the chief corner stone, 
dxpoywviaios (Eph. ii. 20), binding the 
parts of the building of His Church 
together; (@) still S. Peter by virtue 
of his faith and confession had a 
primacy, not the primacy of absolute 
sovereignty, but “the primacy of 
historical inauguration,” as Bp Light- 
foot terms it: (vy) and so in the 
Apostolic records he appears using 
the keys and opening the gates at each 
successive stage in the progress of the 
Church. The same courageous faith, 
which prompted this confession and 
called forth the promise of Christ, 
enables him to receive into the Church 
the three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 41); to open the 
gates to the Samaritans (Acts vill. 14, 
16); to admit the Gentile Cornelius 
to Christian Baptism (Acts x. 46, 47). 
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signally prominent in the founding of the Church. But 
primacy of order does not involve preeminence of jurisdiction. 
Had it been so, we surely should have found in the New 
Testament some traces of such preeminence being asserted 
and claimed. But so far from it, 


(a4) In the Gospels, 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


We never find our Lord giving S. Peter himself 
apart from the rest of the Apostles any title of 
special honour; 


On the contrary we find Him protesting against 

any claims to preeminence, and saying, Whoso- 

ever will be chief among you, let him be your 

servant (Matt. xx. 27); Be not ye called Rabbi, 

Jor one is your teacher, and all ye ave brethren 
(Matt. xxiii. 8); 

Again in the solemn delegation of ministerial 

authority after His resurrection, He says to the 

whole Apostolic body in general, As the Father 

hath sent Me, even so send I you (éuas, John xx. 


21)% 


But then, as though to shew that the 
Church was not founded on the per- 
sonality of S. Peter, he vanishes from 
our sight, and another assumes the 
chief place in his stead, of whom, not 
of S. Peter, S. Augustine says ‘‘Ipse 
(Paulus) caput et princeps Aposto- 
lorum” and again ‘‘ (Paulus) tanti 
Apostolatus meruit prizcipatum.” See 
S. Aug. De Pecc. Meritis et Remissione 
li. 20; Bp Lightfoot, Afostolic Fathers, 
Pt. i. Vol. ii., pp. 487 sqq. 

1 Again He says Whose soever sins 
YE forgive, they are forgiven unto then, 
whose soever sins YE retain, they are 
velained (John xx. 23); Go YE, and 
make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them...teaching them (Matt. 
XXVill. 19, 20). There is nothing here 


to indicate that what the Apostles had, 
they had not directly from Christ, but 
indirectly from Christ through Peter, 
See Gore, Rom. Cath. Claims, p. 74. 
“Our Lord’s words were addressed to 
all the Apostles ; no distinction was. 
made; all were alike addressed, and 
all were therefore given the same 
Apostolical authority,..Every Apostle 
was sent as Fesus Christ was sent by 
the Father ; that is with the plenitude 
of supreme power ; every Apostle was 
authorized to remit sins, and to teach 
all nations. Nothing conceivable by 
human imagination can surpass the 
grandeur and the magnitude of this 
Mission and these powers.” Palmer, 
Treatise on the Church, ii. p- 480. 
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(RB) Ln the Acts, 
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(i) We find S. Peter actually sex¢ with S. John 
by the other Apostles to Samaria (Acts viii. 


14—I16); 


(ii) The appeal made at the Council of Jerusalem 
is not made to S. Peter, but to the Apostles and 
elders (Acts xv. 13, 19)}; 


(iii) The rest of the narrative throws no light upon 
the further history of S. Peter. 


(y) Ln the Epistles, 


(i) S. Paul, in legitimate assertion of ‘his own 
Apostolate, remarks that it was only after some 
interval from his conversion that he went up to 


Jerusalem to visit S. Peter. 


Although the re- 


mark itself and the terms in which it is made 
(fctophoas Knbav, Gal. i. 18) point to a certain 
dignity peculiar to S. Peter, yet there is nothing 
upon which to found such claims as are ad- 
vanced by Roman controversialists*. 


(ii) The same Apostle on one occasion actually 
withstands S. Peter to the face, because he stood 
condemned* (Gal. ii. 11), and he severely re- 


1 See Appendix to Bp Lightfoot’s 
Commentary on the Galatians, “S. 
Paul and the Three.” 

2 Consider again the words of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, Paul an 
Apostle, not from man, neither through 
man (Gal. 1. 1) 3 L did not receive rt 
(the Gospel) from man, neither was I 
taught zz (Gal. i. 12) ; they of repute 
(i.e. the -pillar Apostles, James and 
Cephas and John) zmparted nothing to 
me (Gal. ii. 6) ; the Gospel of the un- 
circumctsion was committed unto me, 
as the Gospel of the circumcision was 


unto Peter (Gal. ii. 7). ‘‘ There is no 
sort of dependence of S. Paul on S. 
Peter which these words do not ex- 
clude.” Gore, Rom. Cath. Claims, 
p. 80, 2. 

3 Kareyywouévos mv not ‘* repre- 
hensible,”? but ‘‘condemned.” His 
conduct carried its own condemnation 
with it. Comp. John iii. 18; Rom. 
xiv. 23. ‘*The condemnation is not 
the verdict of the bystanders, but the 
verdict of the act itself.” Bp Lightfoot 
in loc.; see also Bp Ellicott’s Comen- 
tary on the passage. 
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bukes for party-spirit those who said, J am of 
Cephas (1 Cor. i. 12); 

Moreover in his own Epistles S. Peter himself 
never claims preeminence of jurisdiction over 
his fellow-Apostles or the Church. He calls 
himself an elder amongst elders (1 Pet. v. 1); 
an Apostle amongst other Apostles (1 Pet. i. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 1); he gives no hint that he stands in 
any special relation to the chief Shepherd 
(1 Pet. v. 4) beyond that in which the other 
Apostles stood, any more than S. John does, 
when he speaks of the ¢welve foundations of the 
Church, equal and coordinate, as the twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb} (Rev. xxi. 14). 


We conclude, then, from these three lines of argument 
that though it cannot be disputed that our Lord promised 
to build His Church upon S. Peter, as the great Confessor 
of His Divinity, there is no warrant for the notion that this 
gave the Apostle preeminence of jurisdiction over the 
others, and so over the Universal Church. 


(iii) 


vill. S. Peter’s Bishopric at Rome, which is said to 
have lasted upwards of twenty-five years, really involves 
an appeal to history, and to history we can go. The 
martyrdom, then, of S. Peter at Rome, which may be 
accepted as authentic”, cannot have taken place before 
A.D, 68, when Nero was Emperor. Now twenty-five years? 
subtracted from this date brings us to A.D, 43 as the com- 


1 Kal 7d reiyos rhs mé\ews éxov with his head downwards, and that 


Geuertous Obdexa, Kal ér adrov Sdbdexa 
dvouara tov ddbdexa drocrd\wy rod 
dpviov, Rev. xxi. 14. Observe the 
studied repetition of the word ddédexa. 

? Tertullian, De Prescript. 36, 
Scorp. 15, and also Origen in Euseb. 
flist. Eccles., iii. 1, refer to the tradi- 
tion that he was crucified at Rome 


S. Paul suffered also at the same time. 

20 1t) is) in Jerome’s version of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, Lib. ii. anno 
43) that we find the first distinct state- 
ment that S. Peter went to Rome in 
the year a.D. 43, and remained there 
for 25 years as Bishop of the Church 
in that city. 
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mencement of the Petrine episcopate. Perhaps we should 
not expect any account of the labours of S. Peter in the 
Pauline narrative of the Book of Acts; but, in any case, 
there is no reference to an episcopate of S. Peter at Rome. 
In A.D. 58 S. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church of Rome?, 
but he preserves an absolute silence as to the episcopate 
there of his brother Apostle*. Between A.D. 60 and A.D. 66 
he wrote at least five Epistles from Rome, but in none of 
these does he allude to the presence of S. Peter. In the 
two Epistles written by that Apostle himself he lets fall 
no word, which indicates any episcopal jurisdiction at Rome. 
The only passage which can be alleged to have any pos- 
sible reference to the Eternal City is the verse, in which 
the Apostle writes, Zhere saluteth you she that is in 
Babylon, elect together with you, and so doth Marcus my son 


(io Petiiv.503)4 


1 “T cannot find,” writes Bp Light- 
foot, ‘‘that any writers of the first 
two centuries and more speak of S. 
Peter as bishop of Rome....... The 
language of Irenzeus (iii. 3. 3) is 
explicit. He describes the Church of 
Rome as founded by the Apostles 
S. Peter and S. Paul, who appointed 
Linus bishop”.... ‘After him came 
Linus; after Linus, Anencletus ; after 
Anencletus in the ¢hzvd place from the 
Apostles Clement is elected to the 
bishopric, and the others, when any 
numbers are given, are numbered 
accordingly.” <Agost. Mathers, Pt i. 
Vol. ii. pp. 501, 502. 

2 In this Epistle S. Paul obviously 
takes for granted that no Apostle 
had yet reached Rome (Rom. xv. 


3 ‘Tf silence can ever be regarded 
as decisive, its verdict must be ac- 
cepted in this case. 5S, Paul could 
not have written as he writes to the 
Romans (i. 11,,sq., xv. 20—24) if they 
had received even a short visit from 
an Apostle, more especially if that 
Apostle were S. Peter.” Bp Light- 


core (Ie Bet. Ve 13). 


But, even if “Babylon” here means Rome, 


foot, Apostolic Fathers, Pt i. Vol. ii. 
Pp. 491. 

4"Aomdferar buds » év BaBudGve 
ouwek\exTH, Kal Mdpxos 6 vids pov 
=the fellow-elect in Babylon greet- 
eth you, and so doth Marcus my 
The interpreta- 
tions of the words are various. Some 
would understand them to refer to 
some sister or Christian lady, well 
known to S. Peter’s converts. But 
the context ‘H éy BaBvAGye cuverdexri) 
is unnatural as the description of a 
person, and several early authorities 
(including 8) add ’ExxAnola. If a 
“fellow-elect Church” is intended, 
the mention of S. Mark, S. Peter’s 
**companion and interpreter” (Euse- 
bius H. £. iii. 39), points to Rome, 
where S. Mark composed his Gospel, 
and where the latest notices in the 
New Testament represent him either 
as staying or invited to visit (Col. iv. 
TOs) Philem. 241° 2\ Dim." iv. rr): 
Moreover the Crucifixion of S. Peter 
(John xxi. 18) is always connected by 
tradition with Rome, and with no 
other place. Bp Lightfoot considers 
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there is no allusion to any jurisdiction in that City’ 
While, then, it is probable that the Apostle found his way 
to the Capital of the West and there received the martyr’s 
crown’, the supposition that he remained for twenty-five 
years bishop of the Church of Rome involves insuperable 
chronological and historical difficulties. 


ix. The Supremacy of S. Peter’s successors 
seems to be involved in and affected by the doubts re- 
specting the Apostle’s bishopric at Rome*®. If the Ultra- 
montane view of S. Peter’s privilege was recognised in 
early times, it is difficult to account for several historical 


facts. Thus 
(a) 


In A.D. 95 Clement of Rome writes to the 


Corinthians, and does not give the slightest 
indication of this privilege ; 


(8) 


In A.D. 108 S. Polycarp consults Anicetus about 


the keeping of Easter, but he does not consider 
himself bound to defer to his authority as per 
sé conclusive on the point; 


this to be supported by the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
c. 5, and by that of Ignatius to the 
Romans c. 4. Apostolic Fathers, Pt i. 
Vol. ii. pp. 491, 492. 

1 Trenzeus says that S. Peter and 
S. Paul preached at Rome, and laid 
the foundation of the Church there, 
and after so doing ‘‘ committed into 
the hands of Linus the office of the 
episcopate.” But the Greek word here 
used cannot be made to mean “‘ handed 
on” or *‘handed down,” as if Linus 
succeeded either or both of them after 
they died. 

2 Bishop Lightfoot considers that 
S. Peter arrived at Rome in the latter 
part of A.D. 64, during S. Paul’s 
absence after his first imprisonment. 
The Neronian persecution broke out 
soon afterwards, and he would be one 
of the most prominent victims. An- 
cient tradition states that S. Peter was 
buried in the Vatican, S. Paul on the 


Ostian Way. ‘‘The Vatican gardens 
were the scene of the hideous fes- 
tivities, in which the victims of the fire 
suffered, and amongst these (we may 
assume) was S. Peter, A.D. 64. On 
the other hand an isolated victim who 
was put to death some years later (say 
A.D. 67), as was presumably S. Paul’s 
case, might meet his death anywhere.” 
Apostolic Fathers, Pt i. Vol. ii. pp. 497, 
498. 

8 There is not a syllable in the 
three texts alleged to embody the 
Petrine Privilege (Matt. xvi. 18, 19; 
Luke xxii. 31, 32; John xxi. r5—17) 
which empowers S. Peter zo convey 
the privilege, whatever be tts nature, 
zo any other person, and there is no 
evidence producible that he ever did 
confer and transmit his peculiar privi- 
lege and authority. 

* Eusebius Hist. Hecl. iv. 143 ve 
24. Neither bishop would yield to 
the other, but the two parted in peace. 
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(y) 


(6) 


(e) 


(5) 


In A.D. 196 Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, dis- 
putes with Victor, Bishop of Rome, on the 
same point, and as they cannot agree, Victor 
excommunicates him, and for so doing, although 
Bishop of the capital of the West, he is rebuked 
by a number of bishops, and amongst them by 
Irenzeus himself*, “ Victor stood reproved. His 
excommunication failed®.” 

In A.D. 255 Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, and 
other African bishops come into collision with 
Pope Stephen on the question of heretical 
baptism, and when the latter refuses to recog- 
nise them, and renounces communion with the 
African Churches, they stoutly express their 
disapproval of his attempt to make himself a 
“bishop of bishops”; 

In AD. 424 the bishops of Africa, with 
S. Augustine at their head, write strongly to 
Pope Celestinus, denying his right to interfere 
with their jurisdiction, and complaining that 
he had violated the Canon of the Council of 
Niczea, which directed that causes between 
bishops and clergy shall be heard by their own 
metropolitan, and not carried elsewhere?; 


Above all, Pope Gregory the Great vehemently 
protested against the bishop of Constantinople’, 


1 It is important to observe that 
Eusebius recognises no special ‘ Pet- 
rine privilege,” on the strength of 
which Victor was justified in taking 
the course he did. ist. Eccl. v. 24. 

2 Gore, Hom. Cath. Claims, p. 91. 

3 See Laud, Conference with Fisher, 
p- 166; Crackanthorpe, Def. Eccl. 
Angl. p. 176; Hooker, Zccl. Pol. 
VI. Xil. 1. 


M. 


4 As S. Cyprian had done before 
him; ‘‘ Neque enim quisquam nostrim 
Lipiscopum se Hpiscoporum constituit, 
aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi 
necessitatem collegas suas adegit, 
quandu habeat omnis Episcopus pro 
licentia libertatis et potestatis suze 
arbitrium proprium.” §, Cyprian in 
Conczd. Carthag. Vil. 
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for claiming the title of “universal bishop,” and 
not only declares such an assumption to be 
arrogant, indeed, and schismatical, but affirms 
that he who made it was a forerunner of Antt- 
christ’. 


x. Decisions of Councils speak with no less certain 
voice on the same subject. The sixth Canon of the 
Council of Nicaea, A.D. 325, places the Roman Bishop on 
a level with those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. 
The eighth Canon of the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, 
forbids any bishop to invade another’s province, which had 
not been from the beginning under his jurisdiction®. The 
twenty-eighth Canon of the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, 
confirms the decrees of the Council of Constantinople, and 
gives in the West privileges to “Old Rome” as the seat of. 
Empire, and to the see of “New Rome,” or Constantinople, 
because that city was acknowledged as the seat of Empire 
in the East’ Evidently the Roman patriarch was con- 
sidered to have no more jurisdiction given to him than the 
patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople ; 
the first place was assigned to Rome as being the imperial 
City; next came Constantinople as being “New Rome”; and 
every bishop was expressly forbidden to invade any Diocese, 
which had not from the first been subject to him and to his 
predecessors. Of any divine right of the Roman See to 


1 “Ego autem fidenter dico quia 
quisquis se universalem sacerdotem 
vocat, seu vocari desiderat, 2 elatione 
sua Antichristum precurrit, quia su- 
perbiendo se czeteris praeponit.”’ Greg. 
Magn. fist. vii. 33; ‘Si unus 
Patriarcha universalis dicitur, patriar- 
charum nomen ceteris derogatur.” 
Ibid. v. 43. 

2 See Dr Bright’s Motes on the 
Canons. 

8 Gore, Rom. Cath. Claims, pp. 97, 
g8. “Nothing can be more certain 


than that the Bishops, who enacted 
this Canon, did not regard the privi- 
leges of Rome as part of the divine 
and essential constitution of the 
Church; nothing is more clear than 
that the primacy of Rome is a 
‘primacy of honour,’ and that the 
claims of Rome to supremacy were 
not regarded by the Eastern Church 
as part of the Catholic faith.” Dr 
Bright, Waymarks in Church History, 
PP» 223, 224. 
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special preeminence of jurisdiction over other Churches 
the Councils give no hint. Political causes chiefly led to 
the preeminence of the Roman Church and its bishop. 
All the roads in the world led to Rome; all nations were 
represented there; the early bishops of Rome possessed 
the instinct of government more strongly than their con- 
templative brethren of the East; and the majesty of the 
eternal City exercised a mysterious spell over the minds of 
men, as the one apostolic See of Western Europe. 


xi. The Conversion of England. Another claim, 
however, to direct rights of jurisdiction over England is 
based on the fact that Pope Gregory the Great won over 
the country to the Christian Faith. But to this it may be 
well replied that there is no precedent in early Church 
history for such an argument. It nowhere appears that a 
Church, which succeeded in any Missionary effort, acquired 
permanent jurisdiction over the country it converted. If 
this was the case, Jerusalem would be the Mistress, as well 
as the Mother of all Churches. Again, there was an 
ancient and flourishing Church in England long before the 
arrival of S. Augustine’, and after his arrival the British 
succession? continued for some time side by side with the 
Roman. While it is true that S. Augustine and his Mission 


1 «The African Church was accord- 
ing to Tertullian, De Prescr. Here- 
ticorumt, xxxvi. and Cyprian, pest. 
xlv. both high authorities on the sub- 
ject, planted from Rome, yet the 
Church formally repudiated the au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome in 
A.D. 253, and again in 419—422. 
Moreover, the Churches of Gaul were 
certainly founded by Missionaries from 
Asia Minor, yet the Churches of Asia 
Minor never claimed jurisdiction over 
them.” Denny, Anglican Orders, 
Subs CKer pana. 

2 Tertullian speaks of “ Britannorum 


inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero 
subdita.” Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 
ili. 7, speaks of Britain joining in the 
worship of the true God, while S. 
Alban was martyred at Verulam under 
Diocletian 300 years before the land- 
ing of Augustine. Bede, Hest. Zccl. 
TenOsee7s 

3 At the Synod of Arles, A.D. 314, 
three British Bishops were present, 
and British prelates were also present 
at the Council of Sardica, A.D. 347. 
See Haddan and Stubbs, Counczls 
and Documents, Vol. i. 
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won over Kent, and much of the south-castern portion of 
the country, the conversion of by far the larger part was 
brought about by Scotch and Irish Missionaries, who 
received no Mission for this purpose from Rome at all. 
To these missionaries, indeed, the Christianising of all the 
north, west, and centre of England is due’, and as Rome 
never gave mission to these bodies of teachers, she cannot 
claim jurisdiction over regions which they won over to the 
Faith. 


xii. Capital Punishment. Having thus justified the 
position that it is not within the right of the sovereign to 
make over the liberties of the people or the Church to any 
foreign power, the Article proceeds to assert the right of 
every independent Christian state, (i) to inflict capital 
punishment, and (ii) to engage in just and righteous wars. 
Capital punishment was deemed by some in the sixteenth 
century, as it is by not a few now, to be inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, wherein He 
forbids men Zo resist him that ts evil®?,and directs whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also 
(Matt. v. 39), and again says, A// they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword* (Matt. xxvi. 52). But here un- 
doubtedly our Lord is dealing with the behaviour of indi- 


1 See Bright, Zarly English Church 
History, pp. 94—96; Bp Lightfoot, 
Leaders in the Northern Church, p. 11. 
“ Augustine,” the Bishop writes, ‘‘ was 
the Apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the 
Apostle of England.” We may per- 
haps not form the highest estimate of 
the success of S. Augustine’s Mission, 
but still it effected much. ‘ Practically 
his landing had renewed the union 
with the western world which that of 
Hengist had destroyed. The new 
England was admitted into the older 
commonwealth of nations. The civi- 
lisation, art, letters, which had fled 
before the sword of the English Con- 


quest, returned with the Christian 
Faith.” Green’s History of the English 
People, i. p. 42. 

2° Hyw d¢ Aéyw tly, wh dvtiorivar 
7 qwovnpe. Here the words 76 
mwovnp@ may be translated “him that 
is evil,” as in the R.V., or “evil” as 
in the Margin. 

3 Ol AaBdvres pdxapay. They 
who take the sword ‘‘of their own 
motion, without authority from God, 
who alone gives commission to bear 
the sword (Matt. xxvi. 52), shall perish 
by the sword of divine retribution.” 
Bp C. Wordsworth zz Joc. See also 
Lange’s Comm. 2 doc. (T. & T. Clark). 
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vidual Christians, not with states or communities or the 
magistrates of any country. Under the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation we find capital punishment was enjoined. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, we read, by man shall his blood 
be shed (Gen. ix. 6). This commandment, applicable to the 
whole human race, was not repealed under the Mosaic 
Law, and under the New Dispensation we have S. Paul 
upholding the authority of the magistrate to inflict the 
penalty of death. He beareth not the sword in vain, he 
_ writes to the Romans, for he is the minister of God, an 
avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil (Rom. xiii. 4). If 
this was true of heathen magistrates, much more is it true 
of Christian authorities. Violations of justice differ in kind 
and degree. It is only reasonable that penalties should 
differ also. The extreme violation of justice is wilful 
murder. The corresponding extreme penalty is capital 
punishment, which is necessary for the protection of 
society. 


xiii, The Right of War. As with capital punish- 
ment, so with the right of war, some of our Lord’s words 
seem decisive against its lawfulness. But again it is to be 
noticed that He is dealing with individuals. The principles 
which He lays down may be actually applied in righteous 
warfare. War is a necessary evil to be entered upon 
for the averting of greater evils» Wars for revenge 
and for mere glory are unquestionably unworthy of 


1 ‘The administration of justice of its moral consciousness of the 


is not only of importance to individuals 
whose rights are thus personally se- 
cured, but to the whole civil com- 
munity. For this reason, legal insti- 
tutions must be absolutely maintained 
against all caprice and despotism.... 
Its penal legislation, and the recog- 
nition and validity given thereto, is a 
nation’s clearest expression of its 
consciousness of justice, and therewith 


authority of law, of duty and respon- 
sibility, of accountability and guilt.” 
Martensen, Christian Ethics, ii. p. 
P76, 3. C. 

2 “The true vocation of war is to 
serve as a means of preventing injus- 
tice and violence by physical force 
and of extorting what justice de- 
mands.”’ Martensen, Christian Ethics, 
ii, 231. 
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Christian states and Christian men?. But wars for the 
assertion of national independence, wars for the protection 
of people’s life and liberty, are not opposed to the will of 
God, unless we are to believe that the Gospel was designed 
to condone the supremacy of the violent and unscrupulous. 
The testimony of Scripture seems to be clear on this point. 
For in the Old Testament we find the Jews? constantly 
engaged in war, and that often by the direct command of 
God*?. And in the New Testament we find John the 
Baptist, so far from ordering the soldiers, who came to his 
baptism, to lay down their arms and quit their profession, 
bidding them do violence to no man, netther exact anything 
wrongfully, and be content with their wages (Luke iii. 14). 
Again our Lord heals the servant of the heathen centurion, 
and instead of ordering him to give up his calling, commends 
his faith as exceeding any he had found in Israel (Matt. 
viii. 10). S. Peter again instructs and baptizes Cornelius, 
but does not demand of him either before or after his 
baptism that he shall quit the army or give up his profes- 
sion (Acts x. 34—45). Lastly S. Paul not only draws a 
parallel between the armour of the soldier and the panoply 
of the Christian, without any hint that the soldier’s calling 
is wrong in itself (Eph. vi. 10o—17), but he actually com- 
mends the prudence and self-denial of the soldier to the 
imitation of Timothy himself (2 Tim. ii. 4). 


1 It is to be observed that the not overlook the fact that war has 


Latin of the Article has ‘‘7usta bella 
administrare,” but there is no equiva- 
lent for jzsta in the English trans- 
lation. 

2 On the exterminating wars of the 
Old Testament see Mozley, Lectures 
on the Old Testament, Lect. iv. 

3 «Tf a one-sided pessimist view 
regards only the many terrors and 
devastations of every war, the horrors 
of the battle-field, the sorrows brought 
upon families, the towns burnt, the 
cornfields trampled on, and the de- 
moniacal passions let loose, we must 


also its arousing and purifying effects. 
It arouses a slumbering patriotism, 
and calls citizens from the luxurious 
enjoyments of peace, and from petty 
and selfish interests, to sacrifices and 
self-denial for the common cause. It 
awakens in many a lively conscious- 
ness of the perishableness and in- 
security of human affairs, teaches 
many to pray, and humbly submit to 
the Lord of Hosts, whose just judg- 
ments may be executed upon earth 
even by means of war.” Martensen, 
Christian Ethics, ii. p. 233, 4. 
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Christianorum bona non sunt cont- 
munia. 


Facultates & bona Christianorum 
non sunt communia quoad ius & pos- 
sessionem, vt quidam Anabaptistze 
falso iactant. Debet tamen quisque 
de hijs quze possidet, pro facultatum 
ratione, pauperibus eleemosynas be- 
nigne distribuere. 


i. Connection. 


57%. 


Of Christian mens goodes which are 
not commion. 


The ryches and goodes of Chris- 
tians are not common, as touching 
the ryght, title, and possession of the 
same, as certayne Anabaptistes do 
falsely boast. Notwithstandyng euery 
man ought of suche thinges as he 
possesseth, liberally to geue almes to 
the poore, accordyng to his habilitie. 


The previous Article dealt with the 


Anabaptist objections to capital punishment and the right 
of Christians to carry arms. The present Article deals 
with another erroneous doctrine of the same sect}, who 
held that the goods of Christian men were common to all 
alike, and pushed their peculiar doctrines so far as to leave 


no man anything which he could call his own® 


ii. Analysis. 


The Article asserts two things :— 


(1) That“the riches and goods of Christian men 
are not common, as touching the right, title, 
and possession of the same”; 


1 “‘Excludetur etiam ab eisdem 
Anabaptistis inducta bonorum et pos- 
sessionum communitas, quam tanto- 
pere urgent, ut nemini quicquam 
relinquant proprium et suum.” Re- 
formatio Legum, De heresibus, c. 14, 
‘¢ With them the doctrine was a source, 
not so much of personal self-denial, 
as of efforts to subvert civil govern- 
ment and the whole framework of 
society; and it was not therefore to 


be treated as an innocent enthusiasm, 
but to be denounced as’a dangerous 
error.” Bp Browne On the Articles, 
p- 830. 

2 “The idea of property has been 
challenged in modern times by such 
communists as St Simon, Fourier, 
and Proudhon, who boldly stake the 
matter on the apparent paradox that 
it is property that is the theft.” Bp 
Forbes Ox the Articles, p. 791. 
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(2) That nevertheless every man ought to give 
liberally of such things as he possesseth to the 
poor, according to his ability. 

iiii The Teaching of Scripture. It is true that our 
Lord in several passages of the Gospels dwells on the 
danger of riches, and exhorts His disciples to a renuncia- 
tion of worldly wealth’. And it is beyond doubt that in 
the earliest ages of the Church, the first believers had all 
things common (Acts ii. 44, 45), and sold their possessions 
and goods, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them at the Apostles Jeet, and distribution was 
made unto each according as anyone had need (Acts ii. 45; 
iv. 34,35)”. But on the other hand it is to be borne in mind 
that this community of goods was not even then absolute 
or compulsory. S. Peter says to Ananias respecting the 
piece of land he pretended to have sold, while it remained, 
aid wt not remain thine own? and after it was sold, was it 
not in thy power*? (Acts v. 4). His sin lay not in the re- 
taining of his goods, but in pretending to give all while 
he kept back a part. Again, Mary, the mother of John 
Mark, had a house at Jerusalem, and practised no little 


hospitality (Acts xii. 12)‘ 


1 Comp. Matt. v. 42, Give to him 
that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away; vi. 19, Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth, where 
moth and rust doth consume, and 
where thieves break through and steal: 
but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven ; and see the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 
19—25. 

* Comp. for the state of things 
somewhat later Justin Mart. Afol. i. 
14, 67; Didache,t.4; Hermeze Pastor, 
Vis. iii. 9 

8 “Si nolles vendere, quis te cogeret? 
Si velles offerre dimidium, quis exigeret 
totum?” S. Aug. Sermo 148. 


* Church. 


4 There was no formal community 
of goods and abolition of private 
property in the early Jerusalem 
There was a common 
purse for supporting the needy, into 
which many rich persons put the 
proceeds of the sale of their estates 
(Acts iv. 34 sgg.), while everyone was 
allowed to possess his own property 
(Acts xii. 12), There was also a 
community of the daily use of all 
worldly possessions (Acts iv. 32), and 
when the Church assumed a larger 
scale, this community of use developed 
into the active charity and hospitality 
upon which S. Paul insists (Rom. xii. 
13; xv. 26), and the existence of 
which is quite evident from the 
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iv. A Strict Community of goods would render 
necessary a re-construction of the moral code, in particular 
of the eighth and tenth Commandments, as interpreted by 
our Lord and His Apostles. Thus 

(i) Christ bids us give alms (Matt. vi. 4; x. 42); 

make friends by means of the mammon of un- 
righteousness (Luke xvi. 9); call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind to our feasts 
(Luke xiv. 13), feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked (Matt. xxv. 35); 

(ii) Again, S. Paul bids us as we have opportunity, 
work that which ts good (Gal. vi. 10); be given 
to hospitality (Rom. xii. 13); communicate to the 
necessity of the saints (Rom. xii. 13); day by in 
store as God hath prospered us (1 Cor. xvi. 2); 
And S. Peter exhorts his converts zo use hospi- 
tality one to another without murmuring (1 Pet. 
iv. 9). 

v. The Right of Property. Now all these exhorta- 
tions acknowledge the strongest obligations to abundant 
and liberal almsgiving. But it would be impossible to 
obey them, if a strict and absolute community of goods 
was enforced. By the very terms, in which they are ex- 
pressed, they presuppose the existence of distinct pos- 
sessions. in the hands of members of the Church, and 
leave to the conscience of each man the extent to which 
he shall give liberally in alms to the poor and needy. 


(iii) 


writings of the early Christian Fathers, 
or, to put it otherwise, it was the 
application to very simple and ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the dis- 
tinctively Christian virtue of dyd7n. 
Comp. Dollinger, ist Age of the 


Church, ii. pp. 240, 2413 Shirley, 
The Church in the Apostolic Age, p. 7. 

1 Tlojoare éavrots gious éx Tod 
pao rhs dduclas. "Ex here may be 
rendered either (1) dy means of, or 
(2) out of. See R.V. 27 loc. 


ARTICLE. OX lx 


1563. 
Licet Christiants Furare, 


Qvemadmodum iuramentum uanum 
& temerarium a Domino nostro Iesu 
Christo, & Apostolo eius Iacobo 
Christianis hominibus interdictum esse 
fatemur : ita Christianorum religionem 
minimé prohibere censemus, quin 
iubente Magistratu, in causa fidei & 
charitatis, iurare liceat, modd id fiat 
iuxta Prophetee doctrinam, in iustitia, 
in iudicio, & ueritate. 


1571. 
Of a Christian mans othe. 


As we confesse that vayne and 
rashe swearing is forbidden Christian 
men by our lord Jesus Christe, and 
James his Apostle: So we indge that 
Christian religion doth not prohibite, 
but that a man may sweare when the 
Magistrate requireth, in a cause of 
faith and charitie, so it be done ac- 
cordyng to the prophetes teaching, in 
iustice, iudgement, and trueth. } 


ii Connection. The Thirty-ninth Article, like the 
previous one, is aimed at the fanaticism of the Anabap- 
tists, who, after the example set by the Waldenses, in 
more modern times followed by the Quakers, had such 
scruples on the subject of taking oaths, that they denied 
the propriety of their being exacted even in a court of 
justice. 


ii, Oaths. When the early Christians were called 
upon to swear before heathen magistrates, they were 
naturally required to use idolatrous oaths. This was 
abhorrent to them and produced a dread of swearing 
altogether’. Still, as we learn from Tertullian, while they 
abhorred idolatrous oaths, they would occasionally swear 
by “the safety of the Emperor,” though not by his genius, 


1 Tlepl dé rod wt durdvar ddws, TAO] Se Néyew ae, otrws mapexedevcato, Mh 
dudonre dws. Just. Mart. Apol. i. 16. 
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deeming the genii no better than demons’. Later, about 


A.D. 390, Vegetius informs us “that they were wont to 
swear by God, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit?, and the 
Majesty of the Emperor®.” There was, however, without 
doubt much scruple amongst the early Christians on the 
subject of swearing. Clement of Alexandria‘ considered 
it an indignity for a Christian to be put upon his oath, 
as disparaging his fidelity, and says that he ought to avoid 
Swearing, saying only “Yea and Nay.” To this we 
may add the testimony of Lactantius, who says that a 
Christian will never perjure himself, lest he mock God; 
nor indeed will he swear at all, lest he fall by accident or 
carelessly into perjury® Still in matters of great moment 
it was not thought wrong to take an oath; and even 
S. Athanasius® required of the Emperor Constantius that 
his accusers should be put upon their oaths’. 


iii, Idle and Vain Swearing. What Scripture is 
specially directed against is idle and vain swearing®, Such 


1 “*Sed et juramus, sicut non per 
genios Czsarum, ita per salutem 
eorum, quze est augustior omnibus 
geniis. Nescitis genios dzmonas 
dici?” Tertull. AZol. c. 32. 

2 «Turant autem per Deum, et per 
Christum, et per Spiritum Sanctum, 
et per Majestatem Imperatoris.”’ Veget. 
Institutio sui Militaris, i. 5. See 
Smith’s Dict. of Christian Antiquities, 
sub voce Oath, il. 1416. 

3 Compare the oath of Joseph, 
Gen. xlii. 16, “‘ By the life of Pharaoh,” 
vy Thy vyleav Papaw, LXX. 

4 Clem. Somat. vii. 8, p. 861, ed. 
Oxon. 1715. 

5 «* Hic non perjurabit, ne Deum 
ludibrio habeat; sed ne jurabit qui- 
dem; ne quando, vel necessitate, vel 
consuetudiné, in perjuriam cadat.”’ 
Lactant. Epitome, c. 6. 

6 Athanasius mentions the oath, 
imép THs owrnplas rod eboeBeardrou 
Avyotorov, Lp. ad Monachos, i. p. 
866. 


7 Apol. ad Constant. i.p. 678. ‘In 
the conference between the Catholics 
and Donatists in the time of Honorius 
the emperor’s delegate swore to 
judge impartially by the marvellous 
mystery of the Trinity, by the Sacra- 
ment of the Incarnation, and by the 
emperor’s safety.” Harl. Conc. i. 
1052. Smith’s Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities, ii. 1416. 

8 The use of oaths in ordinary con- 
versation was so common at Antioch 
that of the twenty-one homilies, which 
S. Chrysostom preached to the people 
of Antioch after the imperial statues 
had been thrown down, there is not 
one in which allusion is not made to 
this evil practice. ‘‘ We shall preach 
to you,” he says, ‘‘the whole week 
respecting oaths,” and in one of his 
sermons he threatens to exclude all 
swearers from partaking of the Holy 
Mysteries. Ad Fop. Antioch, Hom. 
LV MORN NINN 7 
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swearing is forbidden alike by our Lord and by S. James. 
The Jews in our Lord’s time seem to have thought they 
might swear as much as they chose, so long as they did not 
forswear themselves. But He, going deeper than the mere 
letter of the Commandment, bids His disciples abstain 
from swearing, either by heaven, or earth, or Jerusalem, 
or the Temple, or their heads. Let your speech, He says, 
be Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay (Matt. v. 33—37), and S. James 
(James v. 12) almost repeats in his Epistle the words of his 
Master, and he evidently regards rash and profane swear- 
ing in ordinary conversation as being thoroughly opposed 
to the Gospel of Christ. 


iv. An Oath in a Court of Justice. But while vain 
‘and rash swearing is thus forbidden, it is allowable on 
solemn and important occasions, and especially in a court 
of justice, to take an oath. For 


(a) When Caiaphas solemnly adjured our Lord to 
state whether or no He was “the Son of the 
Blessed,” He did not refuse to plead to such an 
adjuration, but answered at once (Matt. xxvi. 
63, 64)"; 

(8) S. Paul frequently in very weighty matters 
calls God to witness, which is essentially the 
same thing as taking an oath. Thus he writes 
to the Corinthians, J protest by that glorying 
in you”, which I have in Christ Fesus our Lord, 
I die daily (1 Cor. xv. 31), and again, The God 
and Father of the Lord SFesus, He who ts 
blessed for evermore, knoweth that I he not 
(2°Cors sch. 31%; 

1 “This one argument seemstobea Browne Ox the Articles, p. 837. 
host in itself. Our Lord consented. 2 NY rip tuerépay xadynow nv exw 
to be put upon His oath. Oaths év Xpicrg “Inood 76 Kuply huav. 


therefore before a civil tribunal cannot See the R.V. translation of this verse. 
be forbidden to His disciples.” Bp 3 Compare also Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. 
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(y) Again, in the Epistle to the Hebrews the Al- 
mighty Himself is represented as swearing 
(Heb. iii. 11), and the writer of the Epistle 
compares this with the swearing common 
among men, saying, J/7en swear by the greater: 
and tn every dispute of theirs the oath is final 
for confirmation (Heb. vi. 16°). 





v. Conclusion. These examples justify on solemn 
and important occasions, and especially in a court of 
justice, the legal confirming of an assertion by a solemn 
attestation in the sight of God. The Article itself quotes 
the words of a prophet in justification of such a course. 
Thou shalt swear, we read in Jeremiah, the Lord liveth, in 
truth, in judgment, and in righteousness (Jer. iv. 2). Three 
conditions are here stated to be requisite to a legitimate 
oath, righteousness, judgment, and truth. Righteousness, that 
the thing be lawful and honest, and so the Name of God 
be not adduced in confirmation of injustice or sin ; judg- 
ment, in that the oath be not taken without necessity 
or grave cause; and truth, that the thing be true, or 
at least on reasonable grounds and dond fide believed to 
be true, so that the Holy Name be not brought forward to 
testify to a lie, which were perjury and a great sin*. 
An oath so taken is not only no sin but a religious act. 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, said Moses, and by His 
Name shalt thou swear (Deut. x. 20)°. 


xi. 10; xii. 19; Gal. i. 20; Phil. i. 8. 
Such solemn appeals were usual in 
the earliest times. God Himself 
sware unto Abraham (Gen. xxii. 16); 
Abraham swears by God to deal 
kindly with Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 23, 
24); so also does Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 
31); and Jacob swears solemnly to 
Laban (Gen. xxxi. 53). 

1 Kai rdons av’rocs avtiioylas mépas 
els BeBalwow 6 dpkos, Heb, vi. 16. 


See R.V. translation. 

* See Bp Forbes On the Articles, 
p: 803. 

3 There can be little doubt but that 
there is a point at which the multipli- 
cation of oaths, even for judicial and 
similar purposes, tends to lower the 
moral tone by establishing two stan- 
dards of truthfulness. The subject is 
discussed by Lytton in an interesting 
passage in Harold, q.v. 


APPENDIX, 


I. 


THE LAMBETH ARTICLES. 


i, DURING the Marian persecutions many English 
divines sought refuge on the Continent and there became 
associated with the leading Swiss reformers, who were 
strongly addicted to the predestinarian views of Calvin. 
On their return to England in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
they propagated widely the system of Geneva, and en- 
trenched themselves firmly in the University of Cambridge, 
where they enlisted the services of not a few zealous, able, 
and determined men in opposing the whole system of the 
English Church. Of this party Thomas Cartwright, fellow 
of Trinity, became the acknowledged leader, and_ his 
appointment to the Margaret Professorship of Divinity 
in 1569 increased his influence. After some little time 
another pronounced advocate of predestinarian views was 
found in Dr Whitaker, a keen polemic and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and under his influence and that of 
others holding similar opinions, Puritanism found at 
Cambridge a strong centre for disseminating Calvinistic 
opinions}. 

li. The exertions of Archbishop Whitgift had secured 
in the Elizabethan statutes of the University a formidable 
preponderance of influence for the Heads of Colleges, and 
he and some other bishops were inclined to take part with 
the Heads, and espousing the popular side which was 

1 See Hallam, Constit. Hist. i. pp- 170 ff.; Ed. 1867. 
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inclined to predestinarian tenets, to condemn the late band 
of orthodox divines, who wished “to raise their scheme 
of divinity upon the noble foundations of the Fathers, the 
Councils, and the ecclesiastical historians’.” In 1595 the 
archbishop, who was a strong disciplinarian and regarded 
conformity to the law, ecclesiastical and civil, as the first 
duty of an English subject, thought by assimilating the 
doctrines of the English Church to the doctrines of Calvin, 
who had become what the “Master of the Sentences” 
had been in the palmy days of the Scholastic philosophy, to 
reconcile the Puritan party, and render them innocuous 
to the Government. Accordingly there met together at 
Lambeth Palace Dr Fletcher, Bishop of London, Dr 
Vaughan, Bishop of Bangor, and Dr Tyndall, Dean of Ely, 
and the Calvinistic divines from Cambridge, and drew up 
what are called “The Lambeth Articles.” 

iii. These Articles were nine in number, and they 
laid down the following propositions :— 


i. Deus ab eterno preedestinavit i. God hath from eternity pre- 
quosdam ad vitam, et quosdam ad _ destinated certain persons to life, and 
mortem reprobavit. hath reprobated certain persons unto 

death. 


ii. Causa movens aut efficiens pre- ii. The moving or efficient cause 


destinationis ad vitam non est przevisio 
fidei aut perseverantize, aut bonorum 
operum, aut ullius rei que insit in 
personis preedestinatis, sed sola volun- 
tas bene placiti Dei. 


iii. Praedestinatorum preefinitus et 
certus est numerus, qui nec augeri nec 
minui potest. 


iv. Qui non sunt preedestinati ad 
salutem, necessario propter peccata 
sua damnabuntur. 


1 The expression of Young, Bishop 
of Rochester, in 1600, when he or- 
dained the future Archbishop Laud. 


of predestination unto life is not the 
foresight of faith, or of perseverance, 
or of good works, or of anything that 
is in the persons predestinated; but 
the alone will of God’s good pleasure. 


iii. The predestinate are a pre- 
determined and certain number, which 
can neither be lessened nor increased. 


iv. Such as are not predestinated 
to salvation shall inevitably be con- 
demned on account of their sins. 


Le Bas, Life of Laud, p. 6, quoted in 
Hardwick’s Reformation, p. 242. 
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v. Vera, viva et justificans fides, 
et spiritus Dei sanctificans non ex- 
tinguitur, non excidit, non evanescit 
in electis, aut finaliter aut totaliter. 


vi. Homo vere fidelis, id est, fide 
justificante praeditus, certus est plero- 
phoria fidei, de remissione peccatorum 
suorum et salute sempiterna sua per 
Christum. 


vii. Gratia salutaris non tribuitur, 
non communicatur universis homini- 
bus, qua servari possint, si voluerint. 


viii. Nemo potest venire ad Chris- 
tum nisi datum ei fuerit, et nisi Pater 
eum traxerit. Et omnes homines non 
trahuntur a Patre ut veniant ad filium. 


ix. Non est positum in arbitrio 
aut potestate uniuscujusque hominis 
servari. 


THE LAMBETH ARTICLES. 


v. The true, lively, and justifying 
faith, and the Spirit of God sanctifying 
is not extinguished, doth not utterly 
fail, doth not vanish away in the 
elect, either finally or totally. 


vi. A true believer, that is, one 
who is endowed with justifying faith, 
is certified by the full assurance of 
faith that his sins are forgiven, and 
that he shall be everlastingly saved by 
Christ. 


vii. Saving grace is not allowed, 
is not imparted, is not granted to all 
men, by which they may be saved if 
they will. 


viii. No man is able to come to 
Christ, unless it be given him, and 
unless the Father draw him; and all 
men are not drawn by the Father, 
that they may come to His Son. 


ix. It is not in the will or power 
of every man to be saved. 


iv. These Articles, asserting the extreme views of the 


Calvinistic system, were too pronounced for the Queen 
or statesmen like Burghley to accept, and were abhorrent 
to the rising school of theologians represented by Andrewes 
and Overall’. To Andrewes the statements contained in 
the first and last of the Articles seemed to be a direct 
incentive to lawlessness. “They were charging God with 
cruelty,” said Burghley, “and might make men desperate 
in their wickedness.” Moreover the prelates, who drew 
them up at Whitaker’s suggestion acted without authority, 
for they were not assembled in synod. The meeting was 
a mere private conference, and the Articles had no 
synodical authority. Whitgift was severely censured after- 
wards by Elizabeth for the whole proceeding, and so, 


1 See Wakeman, Zhe Church and the Puritans, p. 51. 
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finding himself in opposition to the Court, he was content 
to let the matter drop’, and promised to write to Cam- 
bridge that the Articles might be suppressed? 


1 See Strype, Whitgift, p. 462. For 
Hooker’s view of the Lambeth 
Articles, see his Works, i. p. cii. et 
passim; Saravia’s in Strype, Wait- 
Sift, Bk. iv. Append. xxiv.; Bishop 
Andrewes in his Minor Works, pp. 
289 —300, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol. 


2 They were, however, again 
brought forward and rejected at the 
Hampton Court Conference in 1604. 
The efforts of the Puritans to secure 
the official recognition of these Articles 
is strong evidence of the non-Calvinis- 
tic character of the Articles of 15471. 


> 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


I. 


Article it, 7p. 45: 
the following words: 


Add to Note 2 


The phrase ‘‘ex illius substantia 
naturam humanam assumpsit”’ is an 
implicit denial of the Apollinarian 
heresy “ipsam Verbi naturam...esse 
discissam; quasi aliud ejus perman- 
eret in Deo, aliud vero versum fuisset 
in carnem...ex una Christi Divinitate 
duas...factas esse substantias.” S. Vin- 
cent. Lirin., Comm. xii. Comp. S. 
Epiphan. Adv. Her., Ixxvii. (4). 


Its 


Add: 


Yet the Holy Orthodox Church is 
virtually in agreement with the Article. 
In her view all dogma in the technical 
sense of the term is Veritas Revelata, 
and in the words of one of her most 
distinguished Theologians, ‘en effet, il 
n’existe pas proprement aucun dogme 
ecclésiastique qui se puisse distinguer 
des dogmes bibliques; du moins, il 
n’en existe aucun de ce genre dans 
L’Eglise Orthodoxe.” Macaire, Theol. 
Dogm. Orth., i. 2 (21) F. T. 


Article vi, p. 99, Note 2. 


ahs 


Article vi, p. 103, Note 4. Add: 


The Article does not assert that 
“Holy Scripture containeth expressly 
all things necessary to salvation.” 
Indeed the phrase ‘“‘may be proved 
thereby” contemplates zmplicit as dis- 


tinct from explicét statements. The 
hermeneutical tradition which our 
Church accepts is accepted also by 
the Roman Church; ‘item Sacram 
Scripturam juxta eum sensum quem 
tenuit et tenet sancta mater Ecclesia, 
cujus est judicare de vero sensu et 
interpretatione Sacrarum Scriptura- 
rum admitto; nec eam umquam, nisi 
juxta unanimem consensum Patrum 
accipiam et interpretabor.” Prof. 
Lid. Trid. 3; Decr. de Can. Scrift., 
Sess. iv. 


IV. 
Article x, p. 157. 


Add to Note 3 
the following words: 


S. Bernard, in his Treatise De 
Graiia et Libero Arbitrio, explaining 
that Sin does not deprive the Will of 
freedom, distinguishes Liberum Ar- 
bitrium from Liberum Consilium and 
Liberum Complacitum, the two latter 
being (the one the lower and the other 
the higher) degrees of Goodness of 
Will vouchsafed in the state of Grace 
and in the state of Glory respectively. 
Freedom of Will simply expresses the 
causal relation of character, good or 
bad, to action; wherever there exists 
what we understand by character, 
there exists also Freedom of Will; 
but, and this is what S. Bernard 
means by his distincton, action cor- 
responds with character, indeed it is 
essential to Freedom of Will that 
it should do so; for action wot in 
correspondence with character would 
be not free and moral but compulsory 
and natural; Grace respects Free- 
dom of Will just because it is an 
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influence upon character. Comp. 
Green, Proleg. to Ethics, p. 113, Ed. 
1884; S. Bernard, De Gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio, Cap. 3, 4, and 5. 


Nhs 


Article xi. Add a Note to p. 162, 
on (il) the Source and History of the 
Article, as follows: 


Whatever may be said as to the 
Lutheran source of the Article, the 
phrase ‘‘propter meritum Domini ac 
Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi, per 
fidem, non propter opera et merita 
nostra” is quite evidently (even if, 
which is not certain, it was adapted 
from the Wiirtemberg Confession) not 
solifidian ; for the question, thus 
stated, is one as between not merely, 
nor chiefly, faztk and works, but our 
merits and Christ’s merits; in other 
words, Justification is with the Article, 
as with Holy Scripture, Justification 
by Faith and Grace. 


VI. 


Article xi. Add to Note 3 on 


p- 166: 


By Grace here is intended Grace 
generally (i.e. in the widest sense), of 
which (a) and ({) are, on the authority 
of Scripture, the highest special de- 
terminations. 


VII. 


Add: 


S. Augustine’s remark is suggested 
by the fact that Pelagius includes the 
Blessed Virgin among those ‘qui 
juste vixissé referuntur.”  Pelagius 
speaks of her as ‘‘quam sine peccato 
confiterl necesse esse pietati.” The 
context concerns actual sin only, but 
Roman theologians claim the state- 


Article xv, p. 196, Note 3. 


ment as evidence for the Immaculate 
Conception. Comp. Gaume, Caté- 
chisme de Perstvérance, vii. p. 418. 
Paris, 1872. 


VIII. 


Article xv, p. 198. Adda Note to 
the word ‘‘sin” in line 14: 


“‘Declarat tamen sanctus Synodus 
non esse suze intentionis comprehen- 
dere in hoc decreto, ubi de peccato 
originali agitur, beatam et immacula- 
tam Virginem Mariam, Dei Geni- 
tricem; sed observandas esse Consti- 


tutiones felicis recordationis Sixti 
Pape IV.” Sess. v. Decr. de Pece. 
Originals. 


IX. 


Article xv, p. 198. Add a Note to 
the word “Bull” in line 17: 


Comp. Decr. Pii LX de Immac. 
Concept. B. Virg. Marie from the 
Bull ‘‘ Ineffabilis Deus.”’ ‘‘ Doctrinam, 
quae tenet, beatissimam Virginem 
Mariam in primo instanti suze Con- 
ceptionis fuisse singulari Omnipotentis 
Dei gratiz privilegio, intuitu  meri- 
torum Christi Jesu Salvatoris humani 
generis, ab omni originalis culpze labe 
preservatam immunem, esse a Deo 
revelatam, atque idcirco ab omnibus 
fidelibus firmiter constanterque cre- 
dendam.” 

(x) According to this view, so we 
must in fairness admit, the Immaculate 
Conception is not regarded.as effected 
apart from the Merits of our Lord, 
the Saviour of Mankind; 

(2) Taking, as Roman theologians 
do, Conception to be the union with 
the Body of the already existent 
Rational Soul, the Immaculate Con- 
ception would imply that the soul of 
S. Mary, created without Original 
Righteousness and so in Original Sin, 
was the recipient at Conception of a 
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quite unique ‘“‘emundatio a peccato 
originali”, a kind of pre-natal Bap- 
tism. Comp. Gaume, Catéchisme de 
Persévévance, Vii. pp. 416 sqq., Paris, 
1872, and the authorities quoted 27 loc. 


x 
Article xxv, p. 297: 


Sacramentum. The observations 
of the present Bishop of Salisbury on 
the etymology of this word are de- 
serving of attention. ‘The origin of 
the term Sacramentum,” he says, ‘is 
generally explained on the authority of 
Varro, from the sacred place (ad 
pontem) where it was deposited pex- 
dente lite. ‘Sacramentum a sacro... 
ad pontem (sometimes corrected, but 
needlessly, ad pontificem) deponebant 
...Qui judicio vicerat, suum sacramen- 
tum e sacro auferebat, victi ad zrarium 
redibat.’ Z.Z. v.180. But it would 
seem much more in harmony with 
the other uses of the word and its 
cognates, to explain it in its original 
meaning, as an oath calling down the 
wrath of heaven if the swearer was 
perjured. Cp. Festus, pp. 344, 345, M., 
‘sacramento dicitur quod (jurisju- 
randi sacrati)one interposita actum 
(est; unde quis sacramen)to dicitur 
interrogari...’ The oath of the justice 
of the cause defended, and the religious 
penalty it involved (perhaps loss of 
civil rights, cp. sacer esto), must in 
process of time have been commuted 
for a payment in kind, or money, at a 
fixed rate. And though the oath 
seems to have continued, it naturally 
got to be regarded as less important 
than the deposit of money which ac- 
companied it, so that the latter ac- 
quired, in time, the name of Sacra- 
mentum exclusively, and was variously 
explained by Varro, and, once at 
least, by Verrius Flaccus (the original 
of Festus), as derived from some 
connection of place or usage with 
religion. Modern writers have uni- 
versally followed them...and this is 
remarkable, seeing that the metaphors 


taken from the process /zsto, or tjusto 
sacramento contendere, etc. (Cic. de 
Or. i. 42, pro Mil. 75, pro Domo, 78, 
pro Cecina, 97), seem necessarily to 
imply the assertion of the righ¢fulness 
of a cause, such as in old times must 
have taken the form of an oath. The 
taxation of the Sacramentum at so 
many asses was, no doubt, the work 
of the decemvirs, who seem rightly 
to be credited with the introduction 
of coined money.” fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin, p. 516 by 
John Wordsworth. Oxford, 1874. 


ale 
Article xxviii, p. 343: 


Transubstantiation. If ever there 
lived a man most tenderly con- 
scientious, it was Bernard Gilpin, 
‘*the Apostle of the North.” While 
he was at the palace of his uncle, 
Cuthbert Tunstal of Durham, early 
in Mary’s reign, that Bishop’s Chap- 
lains, staunch Romans, knowing of 
Gilpin’s efforts at Reform, and wishful 
to entangle him, began to ply him 
concerning the Presence. Bernard 
answered that he had no strong ar- 
gument wherewith in his judgment 
he might oppose the Real Presence, for 
‘*T suppose,” said he, ‘‘that therein 
lieth hid a great mystery, such a one 
as is above my capacity; rather to 
be adored than disputed upon.” The 
Chaplains then asked what he thought 
of Transubstantiation. He replied 
“that there was no necessity why we 
should believe those things which 
have no solid ground in the Word of 
God.” 

The night was cold, and the aged 
prelate sat in his chair before the fire. 
Conversation was in an undertone, 
for they thought him asleep. But the 
Bishop had heard it all. Opening his 
eyes, he looked over his chair, and 
said, ‘‘Father’s soul, let him alone, 
for he hath more learning than you 
all’? Dr Chr. Wordsworth, Zccl. Biog. 
vol. iv, p. 104 sqq., Ed. 1818. 
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XII. 


Article xxix. p. 347. Add a Note 
to the word “hurt” in line 12: 


The compilers of the Articles were 
not ignorant, indeed had ample evi- 
dence in the practice of various sec- 
taries of their day, of the law of 
reaction, in accordance with which 
an excessive infrequency of Com- 
munion would readily tend to replace 
itself by an equally excessive and 
equally perilous frequency. The in- 
sistence of Article xxv. upon the due 
use of the Sacraments gezerally is 
here applied sfectally to the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist, with the 
added warning that due use is no mere 
synonym for /veguent use. 


XIII. 
Article xxix. p. 348, Note 3. Add: 


The words in italics in S. Aug. 
Tract. in S. Foann. xxvi. § 18 were 
rejected by the Benedictine Editors on 
the ground of lack of MSS. evidence 
for them. But supposing they are 
genuine, they are far from express- 
ing Receptionist doctrine. The un- 
worthy recipient is described as one 
“qui non manet in Christo, et in quo 
non manet Christus,” and it is said of 
him that ‘‘ procul dubio nec manducat 
(spiretualiter) carnem Ejus, nec bibit 
Ejus sanguinem.”’ On the other hand, 
to receive worthily is ‘‘in Christo 
manere,” and ‘‘manducare illam Es- 
cam (i.e. carnem Meam).” A re- 
ference to § 15 ad fin. of the Tractate 
shows ‘‘manducare’’ to be equivalent 
to ‘‘particeps esse.” Thus the un- 
worthy recipient is ot, the worthy 
recipient zs ‘‘particeps” of the Body 
of Christ. To say, however, that the 
unworthy recipient is not ‘‘particeps” 
of the Rés Sacramenti is not to say 
thatthe Res Sacramenti isnot ‘‘ taken,” 
even ‘‘taken and eaten,” in such a case. 
In the Church Catechism it is stated 
that the Body and Blood of Christ 


‘‘are verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper.” Here ‘‘received” is more 
than “‘taken,” just as in the words of 
administration “feed upon Him” is 
more than ‘‘take and eat This.” So 
here ‘‘manducare” and ‘‘particeps 
esse” are more than ‘‘sumere,” and, 
as if to make it evident that ‘‘man- 
ducare” has here the fuller meaning 
of so receiving the Res as also to 
receive the Virtus, the word ‘‘spiritu- 
aliter” is added pleonastically, and 
therefore emphatically, as though S. 
Augustine would urge, ‘‘when I say 
‘nec manducat’ I mean that the 
unworthy recipient ‘non manet in 
Christo,’ that he does not feed upon 
Christ to his profit, ‘non manducat 
spiritualiter.’’? But there is some- 
thing upon which he does feed, alas ! 
to no profit, something which ‘‘ad 
judicium sibi manducat.” What is 
that? Itis ‘‘tantee Rec Sacramentum” 
not ‘‘tantee Virtutis Sacramentum.” 
That which he ‘‘premit dentibus” is 
no mere Sacramentum of an absent 
Virtus, but the very ‘‘Sacramentum 
Corporis et Sanguinis Christi,” which 
agrees with the words of S. Augustine 
elsewhere, when he says of unworthy 
recipients ‘‘ipsi quippe adducti sunt 
ad mensam Christi, et accipiunt de 
Corpore et Sanguine Ejus; sed ad- 
orant tantum, non etiam saturantur, 
quoniam non imitantur.” How else 
are we to distinguish here ‘‘accipere” 
from “‘saturari,” if not as marking the 
difference between “‘receiving the Res 
Sacramenti” from ‘‘receiving the Vir- 
tus Sacramenti”? Comp. S. Aug. De 
Grat. Nov. Test. Lib. seu Ep. cxl. 
27 (66). Ed. Migne 1845, tom. xxxiii. 
p- 506. 


XIV. 


A.ticle xxxi. p. 358. Note: 


i. Itis to be carefully kept in mind 
that the Article is primarily concerned 
with the “Unica Christi oblatio in 
Cruce perfecta.” This is elaborately 
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and distinctly drawn out in the first 
clause: ‘‘Oblatio Christi semel facta, 
perfecta est redemptio, propitiatio, et 
satisfactio pro omnibus peccatis totius 
mundi, tam originalibus quam actuali- 
bus.” Here we notice (1) the number 
of words used to set forth the com- 
pleteness and all-sufficiency of our 
Lord’s_ sacrifice of Himself once 
made on the Altar of His Cross; 
(2) the reiteration of the language of 
the Second Article, as to the com- 
pleteness of that Sacrifice ‘‘for all 
the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual.” This strong 
assertion of the sufficiency of our 
Lord’s sacrifice no less for actual than 
for original sin, occurring twice in the 
xxxix. Articles, plainly indicates some 
error popularly entertained; which it 
was very necessary to refute, as im- 
plying an ignorance on the part of 
many men ‘‘of their very true and 
perfect salvation through the death 
of Jesus Christ!.” This error, as the 
language of Latimer? and Gardiner? 
attest for England, and the Augsburg 
Confession for the Continent4, was the 
view that for sins committed before 
Baptism and for original sin, men 
must look to the sacrifice of the Cross, 
but for actual sins committed after 
Baptism, to the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is ¢herefore to be daily repeated 
and reiterated. This opinion may or 
may not have been held by Albertus 
Magnus and Catharinus®, but that 
it was a common popular error in 
the middle of the Sixteenth Century 
cannot be denied, and accounts for 
the fact that the Article insists for 
the second time on what had already 
been asserted in Article ii., that our 


Lord on the Cross made satisfaction 
for all sins ‘‘tam originalibus quam 
actualibus®.” 

ii. Now where had the error re- 
ceived the most marked expression? 
What brought it most prominently 
before the notice of ordinary people? 
What more clearly than the system 
of private Masses which the Chantries 
Act of 1547 was passed in order to put 
down? Here we see the sequence of 
the second sentence of the Article, and 
the force of the word “unde” indi- 
cating that the statement is a corollary 
from the main subject of the Article; 
and the words ‘‘quibus vulgo dice- 
batur” make it clear that the corollary 
is not dogmatic but historical, the 
plural ‘‘missarum sacrificia” being 
not the generic term expressive of any 
formulated tenet, but the graphic 
description of what was at the time 
taking place, here, and there and else- 
where, any and every day. It is true’ 
that we must not press too far the 
use of the plural ‘‘missarum” instead 
of ‘‘missze.”” ‘But why the plural 
‘sacrificia’? and why ‘sacrifices of 
Masses’ in the English7? May not 
these plurals point to the iteration 
of sacrifices professing, each after 
each, to be an actual and virtually 
independent propitiation? While, 
therefore, the language of the Article 
seems to condemn an error which was 
as incidental to the public as to the 
private Masses, its history would sug- 
gest that this protest arose in connec- 
tion with the private Masses, the latest, 
the most popular, and the most em- 
phatic embodiment of that view of 
the Mass as propitiatory which is 
what really conflicts with the principle 


1 See the Chantries Act of 1547 (1 Ed. VI. c. 14), which preceded the Article by five years. 


2 See above, p. 367, note x. 
3 See above, p. 368, note 2. 
4 See above, p. 367, note 1. 


5 Bishop John. Wordsworth of Salisbury holds that this treatise of Catharinus, De 
Veritate incruenti Sacrificti nove et awterni Testantentz, can hardly have been known to the 


Compilers of the Articles. 


Batuvos, p. 23. 


But he adds, ‘‘opiniones Catharini et similium doctorum satis 
notee erant, vel per se, vel per alios, qui similia apud nos profitebantur.” 


Responsto ad 


6 That the error was actually taught is shewn by Dr Vacant, Histoire de la Conception 


du Sacrifice de la Messe, p. 40, n. 3. 


Paris, 1894. 


7 See Article in Church Quarterly Review on “ Anglican Orders,” April, 1896. 
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laid down in the first clause of the 
PAICICL ec 

iii. That the Article is primarily 
directed against private Masses seems 
clear, but it is not meant to deny that 
it is even more comprehensive and 
touches the idea, then popular, that 
the Mass itself is a veal propitiatory 
Sacrifice valid independently of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. Associated with 
this was the error that the Mass was 
something which, having, indeed, ex 
opere operato, i.e. as God’s work, its 
own intrinsic value, therefore had its 
wholesome effect or operation apart from 
any good intention of the doer, and 
thus procured remission of the pains 
of Purgatory only of its intrinsic value 
and independently of human moral 
effort?. ‘The popular belief of later 
times,” writes Professor Mozley, ‘‘ex- 
aggerated the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
till it became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a real one, and ‘the priest 
offered up Christ on the Altar for 
quick and dead, to have remission 
of pain and guilt’; that is to say, 
offered Him up as a Victim, in a 
sense which could not be distin- 
guished from that in which He was 
offered up by Himself on the Cross. 
It is true that the decree of the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxii. c. 2) just 
saves itself by cautious not to say dis- 
sembling language from the extreme 
and monstrous conclusion that the 
sacrifice of the Mass is the very same 
with that upon the Cross...but at the 
same time it asserts that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is a really propitiatory 
sacrifice—vere propitiatorium. Now 
undoubtedly there are two senses in 
which an act may be said to be pro- 
pitiatory. The act of Christ’s sacri- 
fice on the Cross had an original pro- 
pitiatory power; that is to say, it was 
the cause of any other act, or any act 
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of man, or any rite being propitiatory, 
that is, appeasing God’s anger, and 
reconciling Him to the agent. We 
may allow that in common language 
a man may do something which will 
reconcile God to him, and restore 
him to God’s favour; but then all the 
power that any action of man can 
have for this end is a derived power, 
derived from Christ’s sacrifice, from 
which any other sacrifice, the Eucha- 
ristic one included, borrows its virtue, 
and without which it would be wholly 
null and void. There is, then, an 
original propitiation and a borrowed 
propitiation, a first propitiation and a 
secondary one. Why then did the 
Fathers of Trent, when they had all 
human language at their command, 
deliberately choose to call the sacrifice 
of the Mass, vere propitiatorium? They 
may have said that it was vere propr- 
tiatorium in the secondary sense; but 
no one can fail to see the misleading 
effects of such language, and that no- 
thing would have been easier 'to the 
Divines of Trent, had they chosen, 
than to draw a far more clear dis- 
tinction than they did between the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice 
on the Cross. It is evident that, as 
ecclesiastical statesmen, they were 
afraid of interfering with the broad 
popular established view of the Mass, 
while, as theologians, they just con- 
trived to secure themselves from the 
responsibility of a monstrous dogmatic 
statement.” Mozley, Lectures, pp. 
216, 217. London, 1883. 


XV. 
Article xxxi, p. 367. Note: 


The position taken up in the Article 
is well illustrated by a work of Bishop 


1 The original of the Article goes back, as we have seen above, pp. 360, n. 3, and 367, 


n. 2, to the Augsburg Confession. 


Compare a drart Article of Cranmer’s “de Missa 


Privata,” where he says ‘“‘Eucharistia a solo sumitur sacerdote, qui illam in turpissimum 


quzestum pro vivis et defunctis applicat.” 


Jenkyns, Cranmer’s Remains, iv. 294. 


2 It is just to say that the Council of Trent, Sess. xxii. c. 2, insists upon the condition 
‘<i cum vero corde et recta fide, cum metu et reverentia, contriti et poenitentes ad Deum 


accedamus.” 
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Guest’s, entitled 4 Treatise againste the 
prevee masse in the behalfe and further- 
aunce of the moost holye communyon 
made by Edmund Gest. MDXLVIII. It 
is reprinted in Appendixi. of Dugdale’s 
Life and Character of Edmund Geste, 
Ed. 1840. The following passages are 
quite evidently condemnatory of no 
authoritative Roman teaching, but of 
wulgo dicta such as is that contem- 
plated by the Article, “‘Howe can it 
possible be that Christes bodye which 
cannot be mayde holyer and perfecter 
than already it is, shuld or myght be 
consecrat of the priest...ther is no 
creature, be it neuer so imperfyte that 
is ofte made, howe than can Christes 
bodye be ofte made, that is the most 
perfyte.” pp. 77, 78. In this con- 
nection Bishop Guest condemns also 
the vulgo dictum, mentioned by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Responsio ad 
Batavos, p. 11, Ed. 1895, that the 
Priest in the Mass creates Christ ; 
compare Stella Clericorum, folio B. ii. 
2, Ed. 1498, “‘ Iste qui creavit me, dedit 
mihi creare se: qui creavit me sine 
me, creatur mediante me.” Again, 
we read in the Treatise in question, 
“Paul sayth not wyth a manyfold or 
renewed but with one offering hath 
Christe made perfecte for ever the 
sanctified. In consyderacion whereof 
they bee foule deceaved who avouche 
Christes sacrifice ought to be revived 
and multiplied to the ful pardon and 
contentacion of our synne otherwyse 
unpardonable, and therefore repete 
the sayd sacryfyce day by day to the 
same effect.” pp. 87, 88. ‘For syth 
at the prevy masse ther is none to 
suppli ye roumth and office of Christe 
in ministering the supper it cannot be 
the Lordes but ye priestes supper... 
But some wot saye the priest may 
supplye the person both of the in- 
stitour exhybitour and receyver of 
thee masse supper, therfor it is the 
Lordes. Yf thys that is objected were 
true, then mought one baptysme hym- 
selve, assolye hymselve...... annoynte 
hymselve.” pp. 121, 122. ‘*Hehadus 
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sever the consecrate breade charitablye 
among us and not eche of us to re- 
serve it to hymselve, and to eate un- 
charytablye al alone as the prest 
dothe.” p. 124. This is the type of 
abuse in teaching and in practice con- 
templated by the Compilers; Bishop 
Guest has here in view quite de- 
finitely ‘‘the prevee masse,” and the 
main conclusion of his Treatise is 
couched in words that almost remind 
one of the Article, ‘‘ Thus it is plane 
that ye private masse supper is to be 
discontynued and surcesed as blas- 
phemous to God and annoyous to the 
practycioners therof, and the de- 
vocyon and holyness, that is supposed 
to be in the usage thereof is mere 
ydolatrye and superstycion, and so 
both dampnable and exchevable.” 
The strength of the language is to be 
measured by the fact that, as matters 
stood at the time, abuses no more 
essential to the Sacrifice of the Mass - 
than was the sin of the Corinthians 
who discerned not the Lord’s Body, 
were intimately associated with the 
Private Mass. 


XVI. 


Article xxxvii, p.'420. Add to 
the end of § xi the following Note: 


The question at issue between 
England -and Rome is not so much 
that of the Primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, as the question whether or not 
that Primacy involves Universal Juris- 
diction in the sense that the fotestas 
of the Episcopate is everywhere de- 
rived not from the See over which a 
Bishop presides, but from the Pope 
as the Universal Pastor Ordinarius. 
This claim to be the Ordinary of 
every Christian it was which con- 
stituted the abuse so indignantly re- 
sented in England not only at the 
Reformation, but from time to time 
during the preceding centuries. 


III. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


ENGLAND. 


1530 An Act of Parliament forbids 
application to Rome for Dis- 
pensation from English Laws. 


1531 All money payments claimed by 
the Roman See forbidden. 
1533 All appeals to Rome from the 
English Courts forbidden. 
Cranmer pronounces the divorce 
between Henry VIII. and 
Catherine. 
Revision of the Sarum Missal. 
1534 Convocation requests the author- 
isation of an English Bible. 
The Papal Supremacy rejected 
by the English Church. 
1535 Second Edition of Marshall’s 
Primer. 
Coverdale’s Bible. 
1536 Publication of the Ten Articles. 
1537 Publication of the ‘‘ Institution 
ofa Christian Man” or ‘‘ The 
Bishops’ Book.” 
Publication of Matthew’s Bible. 
Culminating point of the Re- 
formation under Henry VIII. 


THE CONTINENT. 


1516 Erasmus publishes the Greek 
Testament, with a Latin 
translation. 

1817 Luther nails up his ninety-five 
Theses at Wittemberg. 

1520 Luther appeals to a General 
Council. 

1521 Edict of Worms. 

1522 Luther publishes his German 
translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 

1529 Conference of Luther and 
Zwingli at Marburg. 

Publication of the Schwabach 
Articles. 
1830 June 25, Diet of Augsburg. 
June 30, Confession of Augs- 
burg drawn up by Melancthon. 
Aug. 3, Refutation of the Con- 
fession read. 


1536 First Helvetic Confession. 
Publication of Calvin’s/nstztutes. 
1537 Articles of Smalkald. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 
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ENGLAND. 

1538 The Thirteen Articles published. 

Excommunication of Henry 


VIII. and England. 
1539 Publication of the Six Articles. 
The ‘‘ Great” or Cranmer’s Bible. 


1542 Use of Sarum ordered to be 
observed in the Province of 
Canterbury. 

The reading of the New Testa- 
ment forbidden to all below 
a certain rank. 

1543 Publication of ‘A Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition for 
any Christian Man” or ‘‘ The 
King’s Book.” 

1544 Litany in English. 

1545 King Henry’s Primer. 


1547 Death of Henry VIII. 
Accession of Edward VI. 
Publication of The First Book 

of Homilies. 

1548 The Order of the Holy Com- 

munion published. 
Cranmer’s Catechism. 
1549 First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
1550 Publication of the English 
Ordinal. 
1551 Revision of the Prayer-Book. 


1552 The Forty-five Articles. 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward 
VI. 


1553 The Forty-two Articles, 
Poynet’s Catechism. 


THE CONTINENT. 


1540 The Society of Jesus constituted 
by the Pope. 

1542 May 22, Council of Trent sum- 
moned, 


1543 July 6, The Council prorogued. 


1545 Diet of Worms. 
Dec. 13, Opening of Council of 
Trent. 
Discussion of order of 
proceedings. 
1546 Death of Luther. 
Feb. 4, Decree concerning the 
Nicene Creed. 
April 8, Decree concerning the 
Canon of Holy Scripture. 


July 17, Decree concerning 
Original Sin. 

1547 Jan. 13, Decree concerning 
Justification. 

March 3, Decree concerning the 
Sacraments. 


1548 Council of Trent suspended. 


1551 Oct. 11, Decree of Trent re- 
specting the Eucharist. 
Noy. 25, Decree concerning Pe- 
nance and Extreme Unction. 
1552 The Wiirtemberg Confession. 
Jan. 25, Hearing at Trent of 
the envoys from Wiirtemberg. 
April 28, War in Germany, 
suspension of the Council. 
Publication of Calvin’s book De 
Predestinatione, 


ENGLAND. 


1553 Death of Edward VI. 
Accession of Mary. 
1558 Accession of Elizabeth. 


1559 Publication of the Eleven 
Articles. 
1562 Jewel’s Apology. 
1563 Nowell’s Catechism. 
Publication of the XXXIX 


Articles. 
Publication of the Second Book 
of Homilies, 


1571 The XXXIX Articles revised 
in Convocation. 
The English Edition revised by 
Bp Jewel. 
The Ratification. 


1 F. Paolo Sarpi, éstoria del Con- 
cil. Trident., p. 423, ed. 1619. As re- 
gards this invitation Froude quotes 
Cecil’s answer—‘‘ If the Council was 
held in a place which the Kings of 
France and Spain considered satisfac- 
tory the Queen of England, Cecil 
said, could-not reasonably object; she 
would not refuse to allow the presi- 
dency of the Pope, provided it was 
understood that the Pope was not 
above the Council but merely its head; 
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THE CONTINENT, 


1561 The Pope invites the Queen and 
the English Bishops to the 


Council?. 
1562 Jan. 18, Re-assembly of Council 
of Trent. 

July 16, Decree concerning 
Communion under both 
species, and the Communion 
of Infants. 


Sept. 17, Decree concerning the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 
1563 July 15, Decree concerning the 
Sacrament of Orders. 
Noy. 11, Decree concerning 
Marriage. 
Dec. 3, 4, Decrees concerning 
Purgatory, the Invocation of 
Saints, Veneration of Relics 
and Sacred Images, and In- 
dulgences. 
1564 Pius IV. sends the Acts of the 
Council to Mary Queen of 
Scots, requesting her to pub- 
lish them in Scotland. 
1566 Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. 
1570 Issue of Pius Vth’s Bull deposing 
Queen Elizabeth. 


and its decisions should be accepted 
in England if they were in harmony 
with Holy Scripture and the first four 
General Councils. But he assumed— 
as if it was a point .on which no diffi- 
culty could be raised—that the English 
Bishops, having been apostolically or- 
dained, and not merely elected by a 
congregation like Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists, would be admitted to sit with 
the rest.” Froude, ist. of England, 
p- 482. London, 1870. 


LY: 


GENERAL 


Absolution, words of in the Ordinal, 
Article xxxvi. Objected to by the 
Puritans, 404; defence of, 405 

Anglican Orders, Article xxxvi. Walid- 
ity of defended against objections, 
398; (1) on the ground of the in- 
validity of Parker’s consecration and 
Barlow’s, 398, 399; (2) the form and 
matter of the consecration, 400, 401; 
(3) the words employed, 401, 4023 
(4) no power of sacrifice conferred, 
402, 403 

Apocrypha, Article vi. Derivation 
of word, 112; gradual formation of 
Apocryphal Books, 112; use of 
promoted by Septuagint Version, 
112; and the Vulgate, 113; judg- 
ment of English Church respecting, 
113, 114 

Articles, origin of, 1; need (oy ee a 
the danger they aimed at averting, 
43; the Schwabach Articles, 6; 
their relation to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, 6, 7; importance of this 
Confession, 8; the Ten Articles, 
10; their features, 11; the Thirteen 
Articles, 12; the Six Articles, TBR 
compilation of the Forty-two Arti- 
cles, 15, 16; their contents, 16; 
additions as compared with the 
Thirty-Nine, 16, 17; omissions, 16; 
the Eleven Articles, 18; revision of 
the Forty-two Articles, 1Q; its effect, 
19; the changes made, 19; adopted 
by Convocation, 20; the Queen’s 
Ratification, 20, 21; revision of 
1571, 21, 223 ratification analysed, 
222. 

Ascension of Christ, Article iv. Scrip- 


INDEX. 


ture doctrine respecting, 82; how 
related in the Gospels, 82 2.; evi- 
dential value of this, 82 7.; import- 
ance of the doctrine insisted on in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 82; 
and by S. John, 83 


Authority of Holy Scripture in matters 


of faith, Article vi, 99; of the 
Church, Art. xx, as regards (r) rites . 
orceremonies, 248—250; (2) contro- 
versies of faith, 250; (3) as a witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ, 251, 252 


Baptism Holy, Article xxvii. Source 


of Article, 315; object, 3163 ana- 
lysis, 316, 317; alteration of clause 
respecting Infant Baptism, 317; use 
of water for ceremonial purification 
amongst (a) the Gentiles, 318, (d) 
the Jews, 318; the baptism of pros- 
elytes, 318, 319; the baptism of 
John, 319; the baptism of our Lord, 
319, 320; Apostolic baptism, 320; 
the grace of holy baptism, 321; 
baptismal regeneration, 323; infant 
baptism defended by (1) the analogy 
of the Jewish Covenant, 325; (2) 
the teaching of our Lord, 325, 3263 
(3) Apostolic custom, 326; (4) the 
practice of the primitive Church, 
3273 conclusion, 338 


Both kinds, reception in, Article xxx. 


Object of Article, 352; analysis of, 
3535 Comparison of account of the 
Original Institution, 353; Apostolic 
custom, 354; Patristic testimony, 
3553 Origin of practice of communi- 
cating in one kind only, 356; con- 
clusion, 357 
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Canon, the, Article vi. Origin of 
word ‘‘Canon,” 106; Canon of 
the Old Testament, 107; Hebrew 
Canon, 108; Canon of the New 
Testament, rog; testimony of Euse- 
bius respecting, 111, 112 

Ceremonies, authority of Church to 
decree, Article xx, 249, 250. See 
Church 

Chastity, obligation of vows of, 13 

Church, the, Article xix. Connection 
of Article, 236; source of, 2373 
origin of the word Church, 237, 
238; the visible and_ invisible 
Church, 238; the Church as a visi- 
ble society, 240; marks of the 
Church: first mark, 241, 2423 
second mark, 242; claim of Roman 
Church to inerrancy, 243, 244; how 
refuted in the Article, 244, 245 

Clerical Celibacy, Article xxxii. Posi- 
tion of Article, 371; change of 
wording of Article, 371; import- 
ance of, why attached to clerical 
celibacy, 3713 early history of, 3725 
later developments, 373; increasing 
rigidness of rule in the West, 373; 
enforced at Synods of Winchester 
and London, 373, 374; teaching of 
Scripture respecting, in Old Testa- 
ment, 374; and New, 374, 3755 
passages of Scripture which seem 
to give the preference to single life, 
375, 376; conclusion, 376 

Communion in Both Kinds. 
Kinds, 352—357 

Consecration of Bishops and Minis- 
ters, Article xxxvi. Alteration of 
Title of Article, 396; publication 
of the Anglican Ordinal, 397; ob- 
ject of Article, 397; objections to 
Anglican Ordinal, 3973 (@) (1) ob- 
jections of medizevalists’ insufficient 
evidence of Parker’s consecration, 
398, 399; (2) the lack of certain 
essential ceremonies, 400; (3) ab- 
sence of sufficient formule, 401; 
(4) lack of conferring power to offer 
sacrifice, 402; (4) objections of the 
Puritans to (1) the Ordination for- 
mula, 404; (2) the claim to exercise 
the ministry of reconciliation, 405 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 


See Both 


Article xx. 
of, 247 

Corpus Christi, Festival of, Article 
xxviii. When introduced, 345; no 
part of the original institution of 
the Eucharist, 345 

Councils, Article xxi. Title of Article 
and language, 255; object and ana- 
lysis, 256; New Testament prece- 
dent for Church Councils, 256; 
Diocesan and Provincial Councils, 
256, 2573 the first Ccumenical 
Councils of Niczea, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, Chalcedon, 260; power 
of the Emperor to summon General 
Councils, 258; this power claimed 
by the Pope, 258, 259; ‘‘Councils 
may err,” meaning of expression, 
259; relation of Councils to Holy 
Scripture, 260; binding force of 
Conciliar Decrees, 260, 261 7. 

Creeds, Article viii. Origin of, 133; 
gradual formation, 134; Eastern 
and Western Creeds, 134; Nicene 
Creed, its antiquity, 134; origin of, 
1343 constant repetition of, 134; 
Athanasian Creed, its authorship, 
135; a Canticle or Creed Hymn, 
135; its structure, 135, 136; Apo- 
stles’ Creed, gradual growth of, 136; 
meaning of the name, 137; ground 
of reception, 137, 138 


Parker Mss in Library 


Delivery of the Instruments, Article 
xxxvi, Meaning of, 400; date of 
the ceremony, 400; not essential to 
valid Ordination, 401 

Descent into Hell, Article iii. Con- 
nection of Article, 60; Language 
and History, 60; object of Article, 
61; not found in the earliest Creeds, 
61, 62; meaning of word Hell, 
62 .; what it is not, 62; what it 
is, 62; other words with which it 
is not to be confounded, 62; the 
fact of the Descent proved from 
Scripture, 63; practical lessons de- 
ducible from, 64; doctrinal import- 
ance of Article, 64, 65; issues of 
the Descent, 65, 66 

Diary, Archbishop Parker’s, 400 7. 

Dollinger, Dr, on Parker’s consecra- 
tion, 400 
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Election, Article xvii. View of in 
the Old Testament, 219, 220; Elec- 
tion in the New Testament, 220, 221 

Eucharistic Sacrifice, Article xxxi. 
Medizval corruptions of the doc- 
trine of, 367, 368 

Excommunication, Article xxxiii. 
Source of Article, 377; object, 377; 
analysis, 377, 378; Jewish Excom- 
munication, 378; teaching of our 
Lord, 378; Apostolic practice, 3793 
Christian Excommunication, 379, 
380; Excommunication in the 
Middle Ages, 3803; teaching of 
Reformers respecting, 380; form of, 
contemplated in the Article, 380, 381 

Extreme Unction, Article xxv. Unc- 
tion with oil for medicinal purposes 
in the Old Testament, 3057.; in the 
New, 3057.3; view of the Article 
concerning, 306 and x. 


Faith and Works, Article xii. Rela- 
tion of, 176, 177 

Faith, relation of to Justification, Ar- 
ticle xi, 166, 167 

Final Perseverance, Article xvi. By 
whom taught, 209; objections to 
doctrine, 208; angels not incapable 
of falling, 209; teaching of our 
Lord respecting, 209, 210; teach- 
ing of S. Paul and S. Peter, 210; 
doctrine of the Prayer-Book on the 
subject, 210, 211; true doctrine, 
2117, 

Free Will, Article x. Peculiarity of 
title of Article, 155; object of Ar- 
ticle, 156; analysis, 156; the pro- 
blem of Free Will, 157; crippling 
of the will by sin, 157; the Gospel 
remedy for, 157—159 


God, Article i. Source and object 
of Article, 24, 25; the existence of 
God, 25; lines of evidence in proof 
of, 25—39; summary of the argu- 
ment, 31; the unity of God, 32; 
Scripture proofs, 32, 33; the attri- 
butes of God, 33—38 

Goods, Community of, Article xxxviii. 
Connection of Article, 423; analysis, 
424; teaching of Scripture, 424; the 
right of property, 425 


-Grace, Article x. The Latin and 


Greek equivalents, 157; meaning 
of the word, 157, 158; prevenient 
Grace, 158; cooperating Grace, 159; 
teaching of the early Fathers respect- 
ing Grace, 160, 161; teaching of the 
Prayer-Book respecting Grace, 161 


Guest, Bishop, his connection with 


Article xxviii, 343 


Hades, Article iii, Meaning of, 62; 


our Lord’s descent into, 63; its 
practical lessons, 643 its issues, 65 


Hell. See Descent into Hell, p. 63 
Holy Ghost, of the, Article vy. Con- 


nection of the Article, 87; source 
and object, 87, 88; analysis, 88; 
characteristic of the Holy Ghost, 
88; His procession from the Father, 
88, 89; His procession from the 
Son, 89, 90; His procession from 
the Father and the Son, go, 91; 
His consubstantiality with the 
Father and the Son, QI, 92; His- 
true Deity, 92, 93 


Homilies, Article xxxv. Title of 


Article, 391; meaning and deriva- 
tion of word “Homily,” 391 and 
note; preaching in the early Church, 
391 and ote; decline of at period 
of Reformation, 392; First Book of 
Homilies, 392; authors of some of 
the Homilies, 392, 393; reception 
of the First Book, 393; Second 
Book ascribed to Bp Jewel, 3933 
objections of the Puritans to the 
Homilies, 394; the assent required 
by the Article, 394, 395 


Images, Adoration of, Article xxii. 


Feeling about images in the early 
Church, 272; the Iconoclastic Con- 
troversy, 272; development of 
image-worship in Middle Ages, 
272, 2733 warnings against image- 
worship in the Old Testament, 274 


Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 


Virgin, Article xv. Development 
of the doctrine, 196 ; silence during 
the first four centuries, 196; scruple 
expressed by S. Augustine, 196; 
development of doctrine during 
Middle Ages, 197; Opinion of Bern- 
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ard of Clairvaux, 197; different 
views of the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, 197, 198; compromise at 
Council of Trent, 198; Bull of Pope 
Pius IX., 3198; teaching of the 
Church of England, 198, 199 

Incarnation of the Son of God, Arti- 
cle ii. Connection of Article, 44; 
title, source, and object, 45; the 
Deity of the Son of God, 46; the 
Word of the Father, 46, 47; begot- 
ten eternally of the Father, 47; 
very and eternal God, 48, 49; con- 
substantial with the Father, 49, 50; 
His Incarnation, 50; foreshadow- 
ings of it, 51; fulfilment, 51, 523 
the union of the two natures, 52, 53 

Intention, Doctrine of, Article xxvi. 
Defined, 313; remarks of Hooker 
on, 313; and Bp Jewel, 314; dictum 
of S. Thomas Aquinas, 314 

Invocation of Saints, Article xxii. 
Prayers for the dead, 275; origin 
of practice, 275; development in 
the Middle Ages, 276; decision of 
Council of Trent respecting, 276 ; 
teaching of Scripture, 277; opinion 
of Launcelot Andrewes, 278 


Jewel, Bishop, on doctrine of ‘In- 
tention,” 314 

Jurisdiction, Papal, over England, 
question of, Article xxvii, 410, 411 

Justification, Article xi. Connection 
of Article, 162; source and history, 
162, 163; object, 163; analysis, 
1633; derivation of the word Justi- 
fication, 163, 164; the moving cause 
of, 164; the meritorious cause, 165; 
the efficient cause, 165, 166; the 
instrumental cause, 166; province 
of faith in respect to Justification, 
167; the office of faith, 167, 168 ; 
patristic teachingas regards J ustifica- 
tion, 168, 169; conclusion, 169, 170 


Lambeth Articles, 430—433 

Lingard on Parker’s consecration, 400 
note 

Lord’s Supper, Sacrament of the, 
Article xxviii. Form and Language 
of Article, 330; object, 330; ac- 
count of the institution, 331, 3323 


no mere sign, 3343; a Sacrament of 
our Redemption, 334, 335; the in- 
ward grace of the Sacrament, 335, 
336; its relation to the ancient 
sacrificial feasts, 336, 337 


Marriage of Priests, Article xxxii. 


Connection of Article, 3713; title 
and language, 371, 3723; question 
of celibacy of Clergy, 372; not en- 
joined in early times of the Church, 
372; gradual growth of esteem 
for celibacy, 373; proposed enforce- 
ment of clerical celibacy at Niczea, 
3733; its rejection, 373; gradual 
extension in the West, 373; laid 
down for the English Clergy, 373, 
3743 not enjoined under the Jewish 
dispensation, 374; nor in the New 
Testament, 375; special passages, 
375, 376; opinion of the Articles 
respecting, 376; conclusion, 376 


Ministering in the Congregation, 


Article xxiii. Working of Article, 
2803 object, 280; principle of order 
in the Old Testament, 280; in the 
New Testament, 281, 282; the 
three orders during our Lord’s life 
on earth, 282; in Apostolic times, 
282; in the Sub-Apostolic Church, 
283—285; view of the English 
Church, 286, 287 


Oaths of a Christian, Article xxxix. 


Scruples of early Christians respect- 
ing, 426, 4273 swearing as con- 
demned by our Lord, 428; by S. 
James, 428; justification of oaths 
in a court of justice, 428; example 
of our Lord, 428; practice of S. 
Paul, 429; the conditions requisite 
for a legitimate oath, 429; quota- 
tion respecting, from Jeremiah, 429 


Old Testament, the, Article vii. Con- 


nection with the New denied by 
early heretics, 115; and the Ana- 
baptists, 115; object of Article 
respecting, 116; analysis of Article, 
116; testimony of the Scriptures 
concerning, 117—122; testimony 
of the early fathers, 123; proof 
that the old fathers did not look 
only for transitory promises from 
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(1) the language of our Lord, 124, 
1253; (2) that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 125, 126; (3) from the 
Old Testament itself, 1271293 
the Mosaic law, its triple division, 
129; the ceremonial law, 129; 
civil law, 130; the moral law of 
permanent obligation, 130, 131 

One oblation of Christ upon the Cross, 
Article xxxi. Uniqueness of Christ’s 
sacrifice, 360; title and connection 
of Article, 358; object and analysis, 
359, 300; the perfect redemption, 
360, 361; the perfect propitiation, 
362, 363; the perfect satisfaction, 
363, 364; for all the sins of the 
whole world, 364, 365; its com- 
pleteness, 364; incapable of repe- 
tition, 365 ; relation of masses to, 
366 ; efficacious for actual as well as 
peieing sin, 367; conclusion, 368, 
399 

Orders, Anglican, matter and form of, 
Article xxxvi. Objections to, 400, 401 

Orders in the English Church, Article 
xxiii. See Ministering in the Con- 
gregation, 280—287 

Ordinal, see Consecration of Bishops 
and Ministers, Article xxxvi. 


Papal Supremacy in England, Article 
xxxvil. Grounds on which claimed, 
410, 411 ; their refutation, 418—420 

Pardons, Article xxii. “Latin term 
for, 269; original meaning, 269; 
by whom originally granted, 269 ; 
extension of, 269; sale of by Tetzel, 
269, 270; origin of the doctrine 
concerning, 270 ; teaching of Scrip- 
ture respecting, 270, 271 

Parker, Archbishop, Article xxxvi. 
Consecration of, 398; date of, 398 ; 
diary of, 400 ote ; proof of his con- 
secration, 398, 399 

Passion of our Lord, the, Article ii. 
Statements of Articles compared 
with the Creeds, 54; reality of the 
Passion, 54, 55; proofs of from 
Scripture, 55; from Tacitus, 56; 
object of the Passion, 56; to effect 
a reconciliation, 56, 57; to offer a 
sacrifice for all sins, original and 
actual, 58, 59 


Peter, S.,supremacy of, Article xxxvii. 


Grounds on which claimed, 411; 
examination of them, 412; position 
of S. Peter in the Gospels, 412; 
in the Acts, 413; in the Epistles, 
413, 414; his true priority, 411 7.5 
in what sense the Church built upon, 
4112.3; question of his bishopric at 
Rome, 414; his relation to S. Paul, 
4153; his martyrdom, 416 


Predestination, Article xvii. Con- 


nection of Article xvii with pre- 

ceding Article, 213; object of 
Article, 213, 214}; origin of diffi- 

culties concerning, 214; view of 
S. Augustine, 214, 215; teaching 

of medizeval divines, 215, 216; 

views of Calvin, 217; of Arminius, 

217, 2183; teaching of the primitive 

fathers respecting, 218, 219; election 

and predestination in the Old 

Testament, 219, 220; in the New, 

220, 221; teaching of the Article 

respecting, 221—228; ignores doc- _ 
trine of reprobation, 225; lays 

down two canons of interpretation 

of Scripture respecting the doctrine 

of predestination, 226—228 


Punishment, Capital, Article xxxvii. 


Objections to, 420; commanded in 
Old Testament, 421; not repealed 
in New, 421 


Purgatory, Article xxii. Title and 


contents of Article, 262, 2633 
object and analysis, 263, 264; 
origin of doctrine, 264; at first a 
probability, 265 ; developed by (1) 
Gregory the Great, 265; (2) by 
legends and dreams, 265; (3) by 
poets, 266; teaching of Scripture 
respecting, 267, 268 


Regeneration, Article xxvii. Origin 


of term, 323; classical usage of 
word, 323 2.3 use in the New 
Testament, 323; meaning of ex- 
plained, 323, 324 


Register, Warham’s, 399; Gardiner’s, 


3993 Parker’s, 399 xote 


Relics, Article xxii. Growth of rever- 


ence for, 273; development in 
Middle Ages, 274; Scripture teach- 
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ing respecting in Old Testament, 
2753; in New Testament, 275 
Reservation of Blessed Sacrament, 
Article xxviii. Meaning of term, 
3443 growth of practice in Middle 
Ages, 34472.; how far defensible, 


345 

Resurrection, the, of Christ, Article iv. 
Early heresies respecting, 70; non- 
Christian explanations of, 72—75; 
refutation of these explanations, 75, 
76; refutation of theory of visions, 
76; the Resurrection Body of Christ, 
79; followed by the Ascension, 82, 83 

Rites, power of Church to decree, 
Article xx. Denied by the Puritans, 
247; controversy concerning clause, 
246, 2473 justified from the analogy 
of the Jewish Church, 249; from 
the practice of Primitive Church, 


249, 250 


Sacraments, Article xxv. Source and 
object of Article, 296; changes in 
- form and language, 296, 297; origin 
of the word Sacramentum, its clas- 
sical, ecclesiastical, and later usage, 
297—299}; sacraments defined in 
the Article (@) megatively and (6) 
positively, 299, 300; material things 
used by God as signs and Pledges, 
301; aS supernatural means of Grace, 
301, 302; Sacraments combine all 
these methods, as ¢estimonia, signa, 
pignora, media, 302, 303; the five so- 
called Sacraments, 304; the fixing 
of the number seven, 304; why 
they are not of like nature with 
“the Sacraments of the Gospel,” 
304-300; the right use of the 
Sacraments, 306, 307 

Sacrifice of Death of Christ, Article 
xxxi. Its efficacy, 359; the one 
perfect redemption, 360, 361; pro- 
pitiation, 362, 363; satisfaction, 
364; for the sins of the whole 

. world, original and actual, 364, 365 

Saints, Invocation of, Article xxii. 
See pp. 275—278 

Salvation, Eternal, of obtaining, Article 
xviii. Title and language of Article, 
229, 230; object of Article, 230; 
analysis, 230, 2313; indirect proof 


M. 


of the position taken up in, 231, 
232 direct proofs, 232—234 3 what 
the Article does and does not assert, 


234 
Scripture, Holy, sufficiency of for 


salvation, Article vi. Connection 
of Article, 97; history and language, 
97, 98; object, 98; analysis, 98; 
the plenary authority of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament accepted 
(1) by our Lord, 99; (2) by the 
Apostles, 99, 100; gradual growth 
of the New Testament, ror, 102; 
books of New ‘Testament, 102; 
their authority recognised by the 
Apostles, 102, 103; relation of the 
Scriptures to tradition, 103, 104; 
teaching of the Fathers on this 
point, 104, 105; the Canonical 
Scriptures, 106; the Canon of the 
Old Testament, 107, 108; the 
Canon of the New Testament, rog, 
110; early versions of the New 
Testament, the Peshitto, the Vetus 
Ttala, 110, 11143; the testimony of 
Eusebius, 111, 112; the Apocrypha, 
gradual formation of, 112; use of 
promoted by the Septuagint version, 
112; and the Vulgate, 113; how 
far the English Church accepts, 113, 


II4 


Sin after Baptism, Article xvi. Con- 


nection of Article, 200; variations 
of title, 200, 201; early errors 
respecting Post-Baptismal sin, 201 ; 
these errors reproduced by the Ana- 
baptists, 201, 202; analysis of 
Article, 202; the remissibility of 
sin after Baptism deduced from 
(1) the teaching of our Lord, 203 ; 
(2) the Apostles, 204, 205; passages 
of Scripture urged against this view, 
(2) Matt. xii, 31, 32, 205, 206; 
(2) Heb. vi. 4—6, 206, 2073 (c) 
Heb. x. 26, 27, 207; (¢) Heb. 
xii. 16, 17, 208, 209 


Sin, Christ alone without, Article xv. 


Need and object of Article, 189, 
190; analysis, 190; proofs of our 
Lord’s sinlessness from the Gospels, 
191, 1923; from the Epistles, 192, 
193; His sinlessness qualifies Him 
to be ‘the Lamb without spot,” 
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193, 194; herein He differs from all 
the rest of mankind, 194; apparent 
exceptions, 194—198 

Sin, Original, Article ix. Connection 
and origin of Article, 140, 141, 
object, 141; the teaching of Pela- 
gius, 141; revived by the Ana- 
baptists, 1423; original sin, negative 
definition, 142; positive definition, 
142, 143; the result of the Fall, 
145, 146; effects as traced in the 
Oid Testament, 147,148; as taught 
by our Lord, 148; and by S. Paul, 
148, 149; original sin and the 
doctrine of heredity, 149, 150; 
original sin as taught by the Early 
Fathers, 150, 151; taint of, remains 
even in the regenerate, 151; proof 
of this from S. Paul, S. Peter, and 
S. John, 152, 153; concupiscence, 
its relation to actual sin, 153, 154 
Supererogation, works of, Article xiv. 
Connection of Article, 183; deri- 
vation of word ‘‘supererogation,” 
184; origin of doctrine, 184, 185; 
passages of Scripture supposed to 
support, 185—187; doctrine re- 
_ specting laid down in the Article, 
187; contradicted by our Lord’s 
words, 187, 188 

Supremacy, Royal, Article xxxvii. 
Definition of, 409; what it is not, 
what it is, 409, 410 


Tongue, unknown, use of in services of 
the Church, Article xxiv. Object 
and wording of Article, 288; 
analysis of Article, 289; teaching 
of Holy Scripture in the Old and 
New Testament, 289, 290; custom 
of the Primitive Church, 291; 
testimony of the early Fathers, 291, 
292; origin of use of the Latin 
tongue, 292, 293; custom of the 
Eastern Church, 293, 294 


Traditions of the Church, Article xxxiv. 


Language of Article, 383; object, 
383; meaning of word Traditions 
here, 383 mote; the teaching of 
Scripture, 384; the teaching of 
Church history, 384—386; _ tra- 
ditions not to be absolutely uniform, 
386; nor to be wantonly broken or 
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neglected, 386, 387; teaching of 
Scripture, 387; rights of national 
Churches, 388 


Transubstantiation, Article xxvili. De- 


rivation of word, 339 zo/e; origin of 
doctrine, 337; teaching of the early 
Church, 337, 338; teaching of Pas- 
chasius Radbert, 338; teaching of 
Ratramnus, 338; controversy re- 
vived by Berengarius, 338, 339; the 
Scholastic Doctrine, 339; definition 
by Council of Trent, 340; objections 
of the Article to the doctrine, 340, 
341; view sustained by the Article, 


342, 343 


Trinity, the, in Unity, Article i. First 


occurrence of the word Trinity in 
ecclesiastical writers, 38 mote; in- 
timations of a Trinity in the Old 
Testament, 39, 40; clearer revela- 
tion in the New, 40, 41; the Persons 
in the Trinity, 41; their respective 
characteristics, 42, 43 


Unction, Extreme. See Extreme, pp. 


305, 300 


Unworthiness of Ministers, Article 


xxvi. Connection and object of 
Article, 308, 309; analysis, 310; 
teaching of our Lord respecting, 
311; unworthiness of Ministers does 
not vitiate the Sacraments, 311, 
312; side of warning of the Article, 
312; need of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, 312, 313; doctrine of Inten- 
tion, 313, 314 


War, right of States to declare, 


Article xxxvii. Object of Article, 
421; right of war denied, 421; by 
whom and on what grounds, 422; 
objections answered, 422; righteous 
and unrighteous wars, 422 72. 


Wicked, the, and the Lord’s Supper, 


Article xxix. Connection of Article, 
3473 history of, 348; title, 348, 
349; analysis, 349; phraseology, 
349, 350; passages of Scripture 
examined, 350; words of S. Paul 
in 1 Cor. xi., 3513; deduction from 
these words, 351 


Will, Free, Article xi. See under Free 


Will, pp. 155—159 
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Works before Justification, Article xiii. 


Connection and Title of Article, 
178; object, 179; analysis, 179, 
180; doctrine repudiated by the 
Article, 179; Scripture teaching 
respecting the subject, 180; with 
whom the Article deals, 181, 182; 
with whom it does not deal, 182 

Works, Good, Article xii. Connection 


of Article, 171; history and object, 
172; analysis, 172; our Lord’s 
teaching as regards good works, 
172,173; connection of good works 
with justification, 175 ; good works 
imperfect, 175; but not therefore 
to be deprecated, 175, 1763; teach- 
ing of S. Paul and S. James re- 
specting good works, 176, 177 
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dryyadMGicbat, 124 
ayavakTeiv, 325, 326 
dyevynola, 88 

ad Ouwds, 34 
dpmapria, 145 
apaptlay éxew, 153 
dueumros, 195 
dvaswrupeiv, 305 
dvamynows, 332 7. 
dvwbev 321 
ameBhérew, 126 
amekdéxec Oar, 64 
amoKaTa\\dooew, 57 
dméKpuos, 112 
améaToNos, 284 
drapagla, 224 


Bacavor, 267 


yérrnots, 88 
pads, 100 


Sikalwors, 164 


éxxAnola, 237 
Exovalws, 207 
éxmopever ar, 89 
éAkvew 158 
évaykarécacbat, 326 
émiywuokev, 48 
érlyvwos, 207 
érvOupla, 153 

épeuv Gv, 117 
efomorbyyats, 319 


Géapa, 82 
Oevorys, 48 
Gedrns, 48 
Opnoxela, 277 


lars, 290 
ikacpds, 362 
iNaorHprov, 362 72. 


Kadely, 223 
KaTadd\ay7, 56 
karepyafev, 160 
Karéxew, 57 
KaTHXELV, 290 
Knptaoew, 63 
KUME, 353 


Afjpos, 77 
Abyia, 252 
DoylferOar, 167 
Aoyx, 55 
AUTpov, 361 72. 
AvTpwrs, 361 72. 
AUTpwors, 361 2. 


betavolas Té10s, 202 


Hopp7, 48 
MuoTiHptov, 298 


omwdla, 391 
OMoovaLos, 49 
éverdicpuds, 126 


madaywybs, 118 
Tadvyyeverta, 323 
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mapdde.cos, 62 SUVEKNEKTH, 415 
mapameceiv, 200 ovpew, 158 
mapemloniwos, 125 oxTpa, 48 2. 
mwarpls, 125 
Teplereiv, 305 72. brécTracs, 39 
mepitolnots, 221 
muaTos, 194 Pplavety, 232 
Tow, 152 guraky, 63 
mods, 126 guticuds, 206 
Tpdoow, 152 
TpoywwrKkw, 222 XEiporoveiv, 313 
mpooplfew, 222 xpnoToTys, 37 

\ xXwpls, 159 


oré\co Oat, 387 
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eeternus, 34 impartibilis, 34 
anathematizandi, 230 impassibilis, 35 
incorporeus, 34 
bonitas, 37 indulgentia, 269 
inniti, 264 
calix, 353 inserere, 317 
certus, 300 instrumentum, 316 
confictus, 264 integritas, 79 
congruus, 179 
conservator, 38 justificatio, 163 
consuetudo, 383 
curiosus, 224 massa, 215 
missze, 366 


depravatio, 143 
peccatum a traduce, 141 


efficax, 300 per fidem, 163 


erogare, 184 
; persona, 39 
eas ok precipitium, 224 
preedicare, 231 

fidelis, 239 pravus, 142 
futilis, 263 principaliter, 9o 

- _propitiatio, 362 
generaliter, 225 propter fidem, 163 
gratia, 157 
gratia efficax, 176 quam longissime, 143 


gratia sufficiens, 176 ; 
ratio peccati, 154 


homilia, 391 redemptio, 360 
regeneratlo, 323 
immensus, 35 resipiscere, 202 


jimmolatio, 190 res sacramenti, 335, 337 
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Romanenses, 263 supplicium, 55 
sacramentum, 297, 298 unus, 40 
satisfactio, 363 
secta, 231 verus, 34 ; 
securitas, 224 virtus Sacramenti, 350 
supererogatio, 184 vivus, 33 

VII. 


INDEX OF ENGLISH WORDS EXPLAINED. 


accidents, 339 cecumenical, 257 
anywise, 317 
Apocrypha, 112 Paradise, 62 
porrection, 400 
Church, 239 preserver, 38 
congruous, 179 propitiation, 362 
consubstantial, 49 
real, 343 
eternal, 34 rechelesnesse, 224 
redemption, 360 
fond, 263 regeneration, 323 
general, 225 7., 226 satisfaction, 363 
generally, 225 7. set out, 231 
goodness, 36 Sheol, 62 
substance, nN. 
hell, 62 
homily, 391 Trinity, 38 
; ; transubstantiation, 339 
in anywise, 317 true, 34 
lively, 172 without body, 34 
living, 33 without parts, 34 


without passions, 34 


APPENDIX TO THE NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION. 


I. 
THE REFORMATIO LEGUM ECCLESIASTICARUM. 


THE tendency of certain of the Bishops, during the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VIIL., had been to 
exaggerate the Royal Supremacy to such an extent as 
to suggest that it included spiritual jurisdiction. But 
under Edward VI. Cranmer and others took alarm at the 
prospect and fell back upon the Canon Law to support 
the jurisdiction of the Bishops. We have evidence of the 
difficulty in which they found themselves in the following 
entries in the Journal of the House of Lords under date 
November 14 and 18,1549. “Hodie questi sunt episcopi, 
contemni se a plebe, audere autem nihil pro potestate sua 
administrare, eo quod per publicas quasdem denuntiationes 
quas proclamationes vocant, sublata esset penitus sua juris- 
dictio, adeo ut neminem judicio sistere, nullum scelus 
punire, neminem ad aedem sacram cogere, neque cetera id 
genus munia ad eos pertinentia exequi auderent.” This com- 
plaint was received with sympathy and the Bishops were 
invited to draw up a Bill. Accordingly on November 18 
“odie lecta est billa pro jurisdictione episcoporum et 
aliorum ecclesiasticorum, quae cum proceribus, eo quod 
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episcopi nimis sibi arrogare viderentur, non placeret, visum 
est deligere prudentes aliquot viros utriusque ordinis, qui 
habita matura tantae rei inter se deliberatione, referrent 
toti consilio quid pro ratione temporis et rei necessitate in 
hac causa agi expediret.” The persons appointed were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Ely, Durham and 
Lichfield together with the Lord Chief Justice Montague 
and Lords Dorset, Wharton and Stafford. Two years 
later, in 1551, commissioners, half clerical, half lay, were 
appointed by Act of Parliament to draw up a new code of 
Canons. This code is the collection known as Reformatio 
Leguim Ecclesiasticarum. The intention was to refer it to 
another set of commissioners, before being promulgated, 
but this never took place as Edward VI. died shortly after- 
wards and nothing further was done in the matter. 

The Xeformatio is interesting as throwing light upon 
the Articles, dealing, as it does, in detail here and there 
with the contemporary errors of the Anabaptist and other 
sectaries. Its tendency is certainly conservative. In its 
remarks upon discipline it might even be considered re- 
actionary, for it owed its origin to an anxiety to reestablish 
a strong ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the hands of the 
Bishops. The writ De haeretico comburendo was still on 
the Statute Book, and the Reformatio contemplates a 
drastic method with heresy. “Cum sic penitus insederit 
error, et tam alte radices egerit, ut nec sententia quidem 
excommunicationis ad veritatem reus inflecti possit, tum 
consumptis omnibus aliis remediis, ad extremum ad civiles 
magistratus ablegetur puniendus” (Cap. 4). With regard 
to the meaning of “puniendus” the Harleian MS. of the 
Reformatio (426) adds here, “vel ut in perpetuum pellatur 
exilium, vel ad aeternas carceris deprimatur tenebras, vel 
alioqui pro magistratus prudenti consideratione plectendus, 
ut maxime illius conversioni expedire videntur” Con- 
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sidering what was known at the time concerning the 
antinomian teaching and libertine conduct of the Con- 
tinental Anabaptists and of such sectaries as the Family 
of Love or Davidians (founded by a Dutchman, David 
George) in England, we cannot be surprised at the pro- 
posal to invoke the civil power (Hallam, Constit. Host. 
i. pp. 100 ff.; Hardwick, Fest. Articles, pp. 86 ff.; Burnet, 
Hist. ii. pp. 197 ff.; Collier, Eccl. Hist. pp. 326 ff.). 


ele 


TIE ECLECTICISM OF ELIZABETH. 


- Those who favoured moderation in the treatment of 
the affairs of religion had much for which to thank the 
character of Elizabeth. The Queen had her predilections ; 
but, where her self-esteem was not offended, she could 
be reasonable and just. She liked a certain amount of 
ceremony in public worship ; she objected to the removal 
of images; she burnt tapers before the Crucifix in her own 
chapel. After the issue of her Injunctions of 1559 ordering 
the destruction of the Roods, she appears to have repented 
of her hasty action in the matter, and it was only with 
great difficulty that she was persuaded by Bishop Jewell 
and others not to restore them (Burnet, Hist. ii. p. 294). 
Whatever may be said as to her political motives for 
assimilating public worship to that modified form of the 
old use which was favoured by the German Lutheran 
>rinces, her own personal likings counted for much. In 
or about 1570 the Crucifix was restored to the Royal 


Chapel. 
So also the Queen was guided largely by her own 
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feelings in her attitude towards the marriage of the Clergy. 
She did not like it and she therefore discouraged it. The 
Injunctions of 1559 dealt strictly on this point, and doubt- 
less their strictness was not uncalled for, considering the 
obvious danger of reaction from the custom hitherto preva- 
lent. Clerical marriage was not presenting the picture of 
discretion and sobriety which was desirable. Accordingly 
the Injunctions required, in the case of clerical marriage, 
the permission of the Bishop, of two magistrates to whom 
the bride was known, and, if she were an orphan, of her 
master or mistress. In the case of Bishops, there was 
required, in addition, the permission of the Metropolitan 
and of special Royal Commissioners. The statute of 
Mary, by which the offspring of clerical marriages was 
illegitimate, was not repealed until James I. ascended the - 
throne (Burnet, A/zst. ii. pp. 395 ff.; Strype, Annals, i. 
p. 8; Hallam, Cozstit. Hist. i. pp. 173 f.). 

The changes instituted in the Prayer-Book at the be- 
ginning of her reign, such, for example, as the omission of 
the well-known petition in the Litany for deliverance “from 
the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities,” and 
of the so-called “Black Rubric,’ bear the stamp of the 
Queen’s preference for moderation, and of her horror of 
any disrespect paid to the sacred convictions of the past. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether, but for the support 
given by the Recusants to Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
disaffection fomented amongst them by the Jesuits and by 
emissaries of the Court of Spain, approved as it all was 
by the Bull of Pius V., deposing Elizabeth, the Queen 
would even have allowed the harsh measures which were 
actually taken against them. The strong preferences of 
the last of the Tudors, capricious enough as they may 
sometimes appear to have been, determined a great deal 
more than is often supposed the actual form of the religious 
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settlement at the end of the Sixteenth Century. Under 
many another monarch the reaction after the reign of 
Mary might have been violent. Elizabeth had both the 
inclination and the opportunity to fix once for all a certain 
sane, reasonable, balanced moderation as typical of the 
English Church. 


it 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


The transition of thought, whereby the mind passes 
from the idea of infinity to that of an infinite Personality, 
is one of which we take no sufficient account. That such 
a transition takes place as a constructive step in the 
genesis of the religious convictions of many men may, 
perhaps, be doubted. The question of its inverse occur- 
rence in the analysis of religious conviction is another 
matter. We feel it to be unsatisfactory that personality 
should be the one concept left outside the infinite. Again, 
that there may be an infinite love, an infinite justice, an 
infinite veracity, in short that moral attributes may be 
infinite, and that there may be no corresponding Person- 
ality, by means of Which they have effect, seems to be 
meaningless, idle, unprofitable. If what we understand by 
a moral attribute exist anywhere in perfection, it can exist 
only as exercised by a personal will. The figure of speech 
by which we speak of a righteous law presupposes a 
righteous will of which it is the expression; deny such 
a will and the action of the law itself, whatever may be 
said of its effect, becomes solely a matter of physics, or 
mechanics, or the like. A law of morals is not an invari- 
able sequence, an inevitable conformity, it is an. exercise 
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of power. If we are able, in the course of history, to 
recognize “a power that makes for righteousness,” then, 
such a power is will-power; and will-power is personal ; 
and yet, the Personality behind the righteous tendencies, 
of which we find traces, differs toto coelo from our limited 
human personality, differs, simply, as the Infinite from the 
finite. Upon the whole subject we may consult the Jono- 
logion and Proslogion of S. Anselm. See also Browning, 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


IV. 
' MIND IN THE UNIVERSE. 


“The answer of Laplace to Napoleon’s question, why 
he had not in his A/écanique Céleste mentioned the name 
of God, is familiar to all: ‘Sir, I had no need of that 
hypothesis.’ Not so generally known, I believe, but equally 
brilliant, was the instant response of Lagrange on hearing © 
the Emperor’s prompt report of the memorable conversa- 
tion: ‘Nevertheless, that is an hypothesis that accounts 
for many things’” (Professor C. J. Keyser, The Message 
of Modern Mathematics to Theology, Hibbert Journal, Jan. 
1909.) 

Neither did Laplace mcan to be irreverent and ex- 
clusively scientific, nor did Lagrange mean to be pious 
and unscientific. Each gave expression to a temper of 
mind. Both these tempers may coexist in the same 
person. Mechanics offer an explanation of the Universe 
and we cannot quarrel with them for doing so. But God 
is not a machine. Mechanics offer an explanation of a 
modern locomotive. But the engineer who designed it is 
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not a machine. The two tempers coexisted in Bacon, in 
Spinoza, in Descartes. They coexist in more men and 
women than, perhaps, we think. The most scientific in- 
telligence may ask the questions, Has the Universe a 
purpose? Does it mean something, as the expression of 
a mind? The most pious soul will at times feel the 
pressure of mechanical forces. Kosmos grinds on; it is 
everything, so it seems, dwt purposeful. We may often 
feel with Laplace that we have no need of the hypothesis 
of God, but there will always remain the “ Nevertheless” 
of Lagrange. 


NE 


CREATION. 


S. Athanasius discusses, in the second chapter of the 
De Incarnatione, various views which have been held as to 
the origin of the Universe. He refers first to the Epicurean 
doctrine that things came into ‘existence by blind chance 
and independently of any impulse, any Primum Movens, 
outside themselves (adtoudtws, cal ws étvye, TA TavTa 
yeyevnoOar Néyovowv). This he rejects as failing to account 
for the differentiation which we find everywhere (ée ta 
TavTa aTAOS yeyernaOaL, Kal Spwora eivat, Kal un Suaopa... 
7 &€ toradtn Sidtakis, obK adtopatws abta ryeyevijoOa 
yveptter). Next comes the Platonic theory of creation 
out of eternally pre-existent matter (é« mpovmoKesévns Kat 
dyevntov brs). This, however, is a reflection upon the 
Divine Omnipotence (doOéverav trepitiOéacr TH Oc@). This 
leaves something outside the Divine creation, something 
upon which God is dependent for the fulfilment of the 
creative act (kaQ tmdbecw yap ed pip av 7 DAN, ovK av 
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elpydcato Tt 6 Ocos: Kat was ere rounths Kab Onpcoupyos 
adv rex Gein, €& Erépov TO Tmoeiv eoynkws, Néyo b) ex THs 
ddys;). Last he speaks of the Gnostic conception of a 
demiurge, distinct from God, a conception derived from 
Oriental dualism, and involving the depreciation of created 
existence as being the work of at best an inferior intelli- 
gence, possibly of a will opposed to that of God. On this 
view God can have no benevolent concern with the creature, 
who belongs not to Himself, but to another (€évnv tod 
Ilatpos tiv xticw etoayovar). He then proceeds in the 
third chapter to give the Christian doctrine upon the 
subject. 
(a) The Universe had no pre-existence, in any sense, 
apart from God (undapes brapyovta Ta 6a); 
(8) It came into existence (els 7d efvav) out of the 
non-existent (€& ov« dvtwr), 
(y) By an irrevocable and permanent act of God 
(wetromxévas Tov cov), 
(5) Through the instrumentality of the Word (S:a 
tov Adyou). 

Moreover, behind it all was a motive, a moral motive. 
God is essentially and necessarily the source of all good 
(myn THs ayabornTos tmapxer). It belongs to goodness to 
be self-communicative (dya06 8 mept ovdevds dv yévorro 
8oves), and thus God in creation communicated life out- 
side Himself (60ev ovSevi tod eivar pbovincas, e& otk bvtwv 
Ta mavta Temoinke). S. Athanasius proceeds to show how 
generous was the Divine gift, for God not only created 
adoya $aa, which by the fact that they came into existence 
(cata Tov THs dias yevécews Néyov) cannot live for ever, but 
He created man, not simply as a perishable being (ov7x 
amos), but as a being with an eternal destiny (card THY 
éavtod eixova); this wonderful gift of an attribute of the 
Uncreated to the created being motived by the boundless 
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love of God, so that if we ask, How could this be? the 
sufficient answer is, Because God loved so much. 

Strictly, creation may be said to represent the point of 
contact between the Infinite and the finite, between the 
Unconditioned and the conditioned, between the Eternal 
and the temporal. Thus creation proper does not offer 
itself to scientific investigation, whereas all the primaeval 
processes following upon creation certainly do so offer 
themselves, for they belong to the sphere of the finite, of 
the conditioned, of the temporal. It may be said that 
God is self-limited by creation, in that the Infinite, the 
Unconditioned, the Eternal is revealed in the finite, the 
conditioned, the temporal. It is of the nature of love to 
express itself by self-limitation. We cannot know love 
otherwise than as self-limited. 


VI. 
THE CIRCUMINCESSION. 


By such a term Western theologians have sought to 
express the common activity of the Three Persons in the 
Holy Trinity. “Tres Personae, sicut inseparabiles sunt, 
ita inseparabiliter agunt.” The Easterns use the term 
mepixopnors. And the underlying truth is an important 
one. If we remember it carefully, we avoid thinking and 
speaking tritheistically. We avoid setting, as it were, the 
mercy of the Son over against the justice of the Father. 
We are in no danger of mistaking the tendency which is 
revealed in the caudtus of the Sacred Heart among the 
Romans, or in that manner of devotion found in other 
Christian bodies also, which has been expressively called 
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“ Jesus-Worship.” We avoid also crude notions of the 
Atonement, which reflect upon the moral character of the 
Divine Being. Against such notions Robert Barclay, the 
Quaker, protested when he wrote in his Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity’, “It is probably safe to say that only 
along the line of thought here indicated—that of the zdentz- 
fication of Christ with God on the one hand, and man on 
the other, which is the kernel of the theology of Paul and 
John—will the Atonement hold its place in the minds of 
thinking men. The crude doctrine of substitution—which 
rests on the idea of separate personalities, and represents 
Christ as enduring the wrath of God, suffering instead of 
us a punishment which had to be inflicted on someone— 
is untrue to the real meaning of the New Testament. The 
mystics, with one consent, have gone deeper. They have 
felt out after a thought of ‘conjunct’ personality, which 
the psychological study of our own day is rendering 
more and more intelligible.” The language of Barclay 
is, perhaps, unguarded and open to misunderstanding in 
the other direction from that of the teaching which he 
opposes. The principle “sicut inseparabiles sunt, ita in- 
separabiliter agunt” is a sound and‘safe one, balanced 
and corrective. 


VIL. 
THE MONARCH/IA IN THE GODHEAD. 


The doctrine that there is in the Godhead only one 
apxn or principium was strongly held by the Fathers as 
a protection against the ever present tendency in the early 


1 One of the most characteristic written in Latin in 1676, and translated 
statements of the Society of Friends, into English by the author in 1678. 
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centuries to drift into polytheism. Indeed, the doctrine | 
is the complement of that of the Circumincession or Co- 
inherence of the Three Persons in the Trinity. As the 
Son and the Spirit are év @ed by virtue of the Circum- 
incession, so they are é« @eod by virtue of the Monarchia. 
Thus the Second Person is év @e@ as the Word of God, 
while He is é« @eov as the Son of God; the two facts are 
mutually inclusive, and S. Augustine’s statement, “Quia 
Verbum, ideo Filius” (Euarr. in Ps. vii. 14, 5), might with 
equal truth be inverted, “ Quia Filius, ideo Verbum.” The 
Father alone is dvapyos. He is the apyy of the Son and 
of the Spirit, and that without derogating from the proper 
Deity of either of these Two Persons. Thus the Son is 
yevyntos because He is Son, but He is ayévnros because 
He is very God; while the Father is dyévyntos, because 
He is Father. This distinction of ayévnros (increatus) from 
ayévyntos (ingenitus) we owe to the Ante-Nicene writers, 
and it serves to express at once the Monarchia of the 
Father and the proper Deity of the Son. Again, both 
the Father and the Spirit are equally ayévntos as being 
both of them very God; but the Father alone is dvapyos, 
as being Father, while the Spirit derives from the Father, 
as being primarily His Spzvitus. It is jealousy for the 
Monarchia of the Father which explains the objection of 
the Easterns to the /v/ioque. All that they contend is that | 
the éxmopevois of the Spirit originates from the Father 
alone, just as does the yévynous of the Son. The parallelism 
is illustrated by the fact that the term wpofod7, which was 
used, e.g. by Tertullian (probolé) Jz Prax. vii. 8, of the 
Son, is also used by Easterns of later days to express that 
relation of the Father to the Spirit which Westerns call 
spiratio. 
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Walt: 


THE MISSIONS OF THE SON. 


A remarkable instance of the way in which the Catholic 
Church has borrowed from the Pagan world is found in the 
doctrine of the Adyos. The Adyos of Plato had come to be 
regarded, in course of time, as a quasi-personal existence. 
The Stoics had further distinguished its inward and its 
outward, its noetic and its aesthetic life, by the terms év- 
duaGeros and mpogopixds. Here, in philosophical language 
ready to hand, the Church found a means of expressing 
her doctrine of the Eternal Word. When the Son is spoken 
of as the Aoyos évdca0eros, it is intended to teach that He 
is eternally in the bosom of the Father (Scamavtés évé.a- 
Oeros év kapdia Oeod); when He is spoken of as the Adyos 
mpoopixos, it is intended to teach that He came forth 
from the Father to create. And, we shall probably not 
be wrong if we go on to speak of the Son as the Adyos 
mpopopexos in respect both of the Economy of Grace in 
the Incarnation and of the Economy of Glory at the 
Second Advent. Thus the Word appears as rendering 
service (v7npecia) to the Father, and as so far subordinate 
to the Father; but the service is that of One Who is 
essential to Him Whom He serves, for it belongs to the 
Divine perfection to be eternally XNoyieds, the Father never 
was without the Word (dAoyos). The Word is, indeed, the 
Father’s instrument; but He is a connaturale enstrumentum, 
of One Nature with Him Who uses Him. 


“Aeternum Verbum prodiens, 

Nec Patris linquens dexteram,” 
The fitness of the Creative Word to be the Recreative 
Word enters into the argument of S. Athanasius in the 
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De Incarnatione, and he finds support for his contention 
in the statement of Plato (Politic. 273), to the effect that 
Opav TOV KOopoy Oo YyevYjTas avTOV YeLtmatomevoy Kal KiwWdv- 
VEVOVTA Els TOV THS avomoLoTHTOS SUVEW TOTOV, KaDioas emt 
Tovs olakas THs Wuyhs BonOci, Kai Tavta Ta Traicpata 
dtopAo0dTat. How natural then that the Adyos, Who, in 
the language of Athenagoras, is the ida Kal évépyeca of 
Creation, should fulfil the same office in the work of 
Recreation (De Incarn. § 43). On the whole subject see 
Bull, Defensio Fid. Nicaen. ii. and iii. assem, and Newman, 
Arians of the Fourth Century, Chap. 2. 


EX. 
THE PURPOSE OF THE INCARNATION. 


The question of the purpose of the Incarnation was 
debated in the Schools, and we think of the Thomists as 
regarding the Incarnation as contingent upon the Fall and 
of the Scotists as finding in it part of the eternal purpose 
of God, which took effect in spite of the Fall; so that, with 
the former the Passion and all that it implies is essential 
to the Incarnation, while with the latter it is accidental. 
The two views are, perhaps, coincident with the general 
type of teaching belonging to each School, the one with 
the Augustinian, comparatively practical and Western 
teaching of the Thomists, the other with the more Pelagian 
and comparatively speculative and Eastern teaching of the 
Scotists. But, if we accept the Scotist view we are not 
necessarily involved in Pelagianism or in anything ap- 
proaching it. We may be sure that in creating man God 
destined him for Glory, “Tu nos fecisti ad Te, Domine, et 
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inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te”; man 
is a progressive being; the State of Innocence in which 
he originally found himself may rightly be regarded as 
embryonic, it was intended to lead to something. The 
moral government of God postulates the gift of higher 
privilege as a reward for the use of lower privilege. On 
any other suppositions than these the State of Innocence 
would be a poor, unprofitable thing, at best a state of 
stagnation, and the Fall would appear to be required as 
a stimulus to initiate moral growth. We should be obliged 
to understand the “O felix culpa!” without any qualifica- 
tion; we should find ourselves driven to conclude the 
necessity of sin. S. Leo makes use of the phrase pro- 
vectio carnis. Is he not pointing to benefits conferred 
upon humanity by means of the Incarnation over and 
above the benefits associated with the Atonement ? 
S. Athanasius has a similar thought of certain positive 
gains accruing additional to what we think of as salva- 
tion from sin. His words recall the “for us men and for 
our salvation” of the Nicene Creed. Adros yap évnvOpd- 
mnoev, wa nuets OcomoinOopev' Kab avrtos epavépwoev 
éauTov Sia odparos, iva nweis ToD dopdtou Tlatpos évvovav 
AaBopuev. Here, surely, is something more than restora- 
tion. Kat avros éméyewe thy wap avOpdrev bprv, wa 
npeis aPavaciav Kdnpovopjowpmev. Here, on the other 
hand, we seem to find a suggestion of the katop0epata 
necessitated by the Fall (De Jucarn. § 54). It is in any 
case difficult to think of the Incarnation solely from a 
soteriological point of view. 

The instrumentality of the Divine Word in the Incar- 
nation seems to stand upon an altogether higher level than 
His instrumentality either in Creation, or as immanent in 
the Universe. Vita hominis visio Dei. The revelation of 
the Father (iva sjyels tod dopatou Latpds évvorav AaBopev), 
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the taking of our humanity up to the very throne of God, 
to which S. Athanasius refers in striking terms (iva nels 
OcomroinO@pev), are we to consider such ends as these as 
contingent upon the Fall? It may be true that both 
S. Athanasius (De Incarn. § 4; Orat. i. 49; ii. 54) and 
S. Leo (Serm. 77, in Pentecost. ii. 2) state explicitly other- 
wise, but their general teaching concerning the Incarnation 
serves in some measure to lay the foundation for the 
opposite conclusion. On the whole subject see Westcott, 
Ep. S. John, pp. 274 ff.; Trench, Cambridge Sermons, p. 10; 
Lux Mundi, pp. 184 ff., Ed. 1889. 


X. 


THE KENOXIS. 


The term is derived from the language of S. Paul in 
Phil. ii. 7, éavrév éxévoce poppy SovrAov raBoy, x.7.r. And 
yet, “nunquam destitit esse Deus” (S. Leo, Serm. in Nativ. 
vii. 2). How then are we to understand the Self-emptying 
of the Son of God? S. Leo thus answers the question, 
“Quae autem est Ejus exinanitio, quaeve paupertas, nisi 
formae servilis acceptio, per quam, Verbi majestate velata, 
dispensatio humanae redemptionis impleta est?” (Lpist. 
165, 8; cf. Epist. 124, 7.). The same view is taken by 
S. Cyril of Alexandria. The further question remains as 
to what is implied by the “Verbi majestate velata.” If 
the Incarnation itself is the Kévwous, how are we to under- 
stand that great fact so as not to take from the verity of 
the Manhood assumed thereby? The question is specially 
interesting as it regards the knowledge of the Son during 
His sojourn on earth. “This ‘self-emptying’ of God in 
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the Incarnation is, we must remember, no failure of power, 
but a continuous act of Self-sacrifice.” “His true God- 
head is shown in His attitude towards men and things 
about Him, in His moral and spiritual claims, in His 
expressed relation to God, not in any miraculous exemp- 
tions of Himself from the conditions of natural knowledge 
in its own proper province” (Gore, Lax Mundz, p. 360, Ed. 
1889; see also The Jucarnation, pp. 145 ff, pp. 157 ff.; 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, 
pp. 71 ff). 

Various interpretations have been given of the meaning 
of such passages as S. Luke ii. 52; S. Mark xiii. 32. What- 
ever interpretation we may accept, we must: avoid any 
suggestion of pretended ignorance on our Lord’s part. 
S. Ambrose’s statement, “nostrum assumpsit affectum, ut 
nostra ignoratione nescire se diceret, non quia aliquid Ipse 
nesciret”” (De Fide, v. 18), seems to come very near to such 
a suggestion. The mpoéxomre of S. Luke ii. 52 expresses 
a gradual advance as real in regard of knowledge, as of 
stature and of the favour of His fellows. On the other 
hand we are confronted with the difficulty that, if the Son 
of God became incarnate Divina non minuens, and if omni- 
science belongs to such Dzvina, we seem to find it necessary 
to allow that the Babe at Mary’s breast knew all that was 
known to the Only-Begotten in the Bosom of the Father. 
Again, if we claim that omniscience belongs to the Divine 
Nature alone and that our Lord knew as God what He 
did not know as man, we instinctively feel that we are 
perhaps, postulating a twofold personality and approaching 
the Nestorian standpoint. And again, if we conclude that 
omniscience belongs to the Glory of the Godhead, the full 
and conscious enjoyment of equality with the Father (70 
eivat toa ep), which our Lord freely surrendered when 
He became incarnate, we are still in doubt, because omni- 
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science is one thing and the exercise of omniscience is 
another. Yet our Lord’s own words and those of the 
sacred writer do require us to believe that the Divine 
omniscience was in some manner surrendered, and the 
fact is in the same order with that self-limitation of God 
in all His relations with created being which we can 
neither explain nor dispute. 


XI. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


The doctrine of the Virgin Birth of our Lord is one of 
those historical doctrines of the Creed which are submitted 
in some quarters to what has been called a mitigating or 
spiritualizing process. The result in the case of this par- 
ticular doctrine is that the word “ Virgin” is taken to mean 
a young woman. 

We are not concerned with the Hebrew of Isa. vii. 14, 
but with the language of the New Testament, and with 
the sense in which it has been understood by the Church. 
According to S. Matthew the Blessed Virgin was espoused 
to S. Joseph, but ply %) cvvedOetv avrovs eipeOn év yaortpt 
éyovoa. S. Joseph with delicate consideration proposed 
NdOpa aroddoat avtiv, but being reassured by a vision, 
he did not do so. With the exception of the vision of 
S. Joseph there is nothing miraculous so far, unless it be 
the very fact that, under such circumstances, S. Joseph, 
being a Jew, did zoz put. S. Mary away; something most 
unusual is required to account for this. S. Matthew ex- 
plains it by stating, in the words of the Angel, 70 yap év 
auth yevundev €K Uverpards éotw “Ayiov, and proceeds to 
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find in the language of Isa. vii. 14 a prophecy of what 
actually took place. 

If the non-miraculous facts given by S. Matthew be 
true, the miraculous explanation is not the least reasonable 
way of accounting for them, especially if we remember the 
strong Jewish feeling with regard to pre-nuptial infidelity. 
It is difficult to see how we can mitigate or spiritualize the 
non-miraculous facts otherwise than by simply denying 
them. S. Mark and S. John introduce our Lord with no 
other preface than the Ministry of the Baptist; they give 
no Gospel of the Holy Childhood. S. Luke, having told 
the story of the vision of Zacharias, proceeds to the subject 
of the Annunciation. Again, with him, we have mapOévov 
euynotevperny avdpl @ dvoya “Iwond. This is quite non- 
miraculous. Next comes the vision with its promise of a 
Son, the Davidic King, “Whose kingdom shall have no 
end.” Here the language is plainly Messianic. Let us 
eliminate the miraculous and suppose an announcement 
made by someone to S. Mary that she was to be the 
Mother of Messiah; the announcement might be true or 
it might be false. How are we to explain her objection 
(Iles éorat todTo, érel dvdpa ov ywweoxw;)? She did not 
expect Messiah to be born of a Virgin. She came of a 
race which held natural motherhood in the highest esteem, 
just because it afforded a hope of being the Mother of 
Messiah. It is not easy to think of the story of the Virgin 
Birth as owing its origin to a preconceived theory as to 
how Messiah should be born. According to one modern 
view the language of Isa. vii. 14 does not imply Virgin 
Birth. We are not anxious to prove that the Blessed 
Virgin or her contemporaries understood it in that sense. 
S. Matthew’s use of the prophecy does not necessitate the 
conclusion that, before the event took place, he understood 
it to refer to Virgin Birth, 
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That the Apostolic preaching contains no reference to 
the subject is explained by the fact that the story which 
was told was one of historical events of which the 
Twelve spoke as eye-witnesses; necessarily the Virgin 
Birth would not find a place in it. S. Paul, on the other 
hand, writes of Christian faith and morals; historical 
events are postulated, or come in by the way. The 
question may be raised as to whether, considering his 
doctrine of the Second Adam, the Virgin Birth may not 
rightly be included amongst the events postulated by him. 
In any case, the doctrine, in quite unequivocal terms, early 
found a place in the Creeds of the Church. A most striking 
reference to it is made by S. Ignatius. He includes the 
mapOevia Mapias amongst what he calls the tpia puorypva 
xpavyjs, the three great mysteries wrought out in the 
silence of God and to be revealed by the Church, the 
other two being the Nativity and the Passion. It may be 
asked how the doctrine fits into the Christian Economy. 
We shall remember that the life of Christ has been re- 
garded, even by those who have rejected the full teaching 
of the Church, as bearing the same relation to the race as 
does regeneration to the individual. In admitting so much 
they have admitted the principle underlying S. Paul’s 
doctrine of the New Creation. Even as the First Adam 
was born by a creative act differing essentially from that 
whereby his descendants came into the world, so might the 
Second Adam reasonably be expected to appear under 
some corresponding condition. It may be said that the 
New Creation was a moral one. But, surely, it was no 
narrower than zhe whole of man. It did not exclude the 
physical part of his being. The character of our Lord had, 
seeing that He was very Man, a physical background. If 
His character was a moral miracle, then was its physical 
background miraculous also, no less in origin than in fact, 
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Xoua dé Katnpticw yor. There was prepared for the Son 
a Manhood as an organ whereby He, the Divine Person, 
might fulfil the will of God. Is it unreasonable that this 
oa@pa, the one oépa in creation united to a Divine Per- 
sonality, should have come into existence after a manner 
peculiar to Itself? See Gore, Déssertations on Subjects 
connected with the Incarnation, The Virgin Birth of Jesus, 
passim. 


XIT. 


THE ALLEGORICAL THEORY OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 


“Jesus, however, was proclaimed as ‘the Lord’ not only 
because he had died for sinners but because he was the 
risen and living one.” How fully we can accept these 
words of Harnack! And—how disappointed we are to find 
that he divorces what he calls the Easter faith from the 
Easter message and claims for so doing the authority of 
Scripture! “The Lord is risen”; what is this but the 
Easter message? And what is the Easter faith, but the 
acceptance of this message as true? But this is not so, 
we are given to understand. There might have been no 
Easter message, and yet there ought to be an Easter faith. 
This is the meaning of the “Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.” The Easter faith appears to 
be the conviction that there is a victory over death. Quite 
possibly S. Paul did not know of the Easter message; 
“there are theologians of note who doubt” whether he did! 
It was the appearances of the Lord that he considered to 
be all important. And yet, there is no clear account to be 
given of them, no trustworthy tradition of their occurrence. 
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As a matter of fact, it is of little importance what appened 
either at the grave or in regard of the appearances. That 
faith in the infinite value of the soul which is embedded in 
the very truth and reality of things, that certainty that 
man was made for immortality, finds its most imperishable 
illustration in the conviction that Jesus lives. This con- 
viction is to be firmly held; it represents actual fact. And 
of this fact the Easter message is an allegory. But “Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” Let 
us try to live upon the higher plane. 


“Believe and venture: as for pledges, 
The gods give none.” 


“The highest calling and election,” George Eliot said, 
“is to do without opium.” 

Something like this is what is offered by the allegorical 
theory of the Resurrection. If we were to accept it, we 
should be obliged to surrender S. Paul’s principle of 
Xpioros avapxy TOV xexorunpévov. We should find in the 
Lord’s Resurrection no pledge of our own, for its historical 
reality would be doubtful. And, indeed, we should be 
forbidden to ask for pledges. 

The theory belongs to that process of mitigating and 
spiritualizing the Gospel story to which we have already 
referred. Mitigation it certainly is. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted whether it succeeds in spiritualizing. The old 
traditional view of our Lord’s actual bodily Resurrection 
appears to give a dignity to His Manhood, and a continuity 
to His Incarnate Life, which we otherwise miss. TF oris 
Body saw corruption, then what becomes of the indis- 
solubility of the Hypostatic Union? Or, if we allow that 
that Union affected only the moral side of our Lord’s 
human nature and not the physical also, the admission 
appears to be out of accord with what we are learning 
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every day of the relations between character and the bodily 
state. Just as in the case of the denial of the Virgin Birth, 
so here the denial of bodily Resurrection seems to leave 
the physical outside the influence of the Incarnation, and 
that at the very fountain head. If it be true that there is 
for every Christian, in some measure, a provectio carnis here 
and now; if the pure heart brings to its possessor “the 
strength of ten”; then, we should expect to find in the 
New Adam such an irradiation of His Manhood by the 
Divine Glory as would naturally involve freedom from 
bodily corruption. 


XIII. 


THE GROWTH OF CREEDS. 


The earliest types were associated with Baptism, and 
were at first, perhaps, little more than the expression of the 
catechumen’s acceptance of the truth of the Baptismal 
formula. But the Creed was also a norma praedicationis 
for the Primitive Church. As such it was a xorma for the 
instruction of the catechumen, and out of this fact arose 
the Traditio Symboli. The Symbolum thus delivered 
during the catechumenate was repeated in the Redditio 
Symbolt at Baptism. The Syimbolum was still the expres- 
sion of an acceptance of the Baptismal formula, but the 
expression was more elaborate than at first. 

In course of time the contact of the Church with 
Greek thought brought within its borders intellectual 
forces which, in their independent and exclusive activities, 
received the name of Gnosticism. They had found an en- 
trance very early in the Church’s history, mainly through 
the synagogue. We find traces of them in the Gentile 
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Churches to which S. Paul and S. John wrote. At first, 
untempered to the uses of the new religion, these intel- 
lectual forces served to emphasize by contrast aspects of 
the Faith with which they appeared incompatible, such 
as its universality, its high moral standard, its practical 
aim. Presently they obtained a foothold from which they 
were able to do service to the Faith. Having received 
from it the inspiration of distinctively Christian motives, 
they proceeded to present the Faith to the world in terms 
of philosophy, to compose its apology. Later the in- 
dividual Apologists gave place to schools of Christian 
philosophy, as at Alexandria. Under such conditions 
was developed the doctrine of the Adyos in its later form. 
Thus out of the contact with and the assimilation of Greek 
philosophy—an assimilation which of course modified it, but 
clearly recognized its service as a preparation for Christianity 
—out of such contact and assimilation grew formulated 
statements of doctrine, some of which received Conciliar 
sanction, others of which received in addition to Conciliar 
sanction the consensus post of the Universal Church. In 
truth, it was the contest between Greek philosophy as it 
was but imperfectly adapted to the service of the Church, 
and the same philosophy as it was wholly loyal and de- 
voted to the same, between the false yyoous and the true, 
which evoked such dogmatic statements. In this aspect 
the Creeds represent the Church’s vindication of her right 
to intellectual truth, as belonging to her Lord and as part 
of the universal dominion pledged to her in Him. 
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XIV. 


S. BERNARD ON GRACE AND FREE WILL. 


The De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio of S. Bernard is a 
treatise to be commended to the theological student, no 
less than the De Lrrovibus Abaelardi of the same writer. 
The purpose of the treatise is to vindicate the place of 
free will in the work of salvation, and to exhibit its rela- 
tion to the Grace of God. S. Bernard discusses the Divine 
free will, the free will of the Angels, and the free will of man 
when under the different conditions constituted by the 
States of Innocence, of Sin and of Beatitude. The occasion 
of the treatise was the chance meeting of the writer with 
a person, not named, who appears to have under-estimated 
the function of free will. At the outset S. Bernard takes 
the position that it is only the free will that can be saved. 
“Tolle liberum arbitrium et non erit quod salvetur ; tolle 
Gratiam, non erit unde salvetur.’ Salvation is impossible 
“absque consensu accipientis.” “Consentire salvari est.” 
But the consent of the will is not a “naturalis appetitus” ; 
it is a “habitus animi.” Any act of the will is a “motus 
rationalis,” taking effect not necessarily “ex ratione,” but 
never “absque ratione,” that is to say, making use always 
of the “ ministerium ” of reason, but not always of its “con- 
silium sive judicium.” There is a threefold liberty. The 
“libertas Naturae,” a “libertas a necessitate”; the “libertas 
Gratiae,” a “libertas a peccato”; and the “libertas Gloriae,” 
a “libertas a miseria.” To the second liberty belongs what 
we call “bona voluntas.” We may desire to possess either 
the “bona voluntas” or the reverse. In either case we 
exercise the will; “utrobique voluntas, et utrobique 
libertas ; cedit siquidem voluntati necessitas.” Thus, be 
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the will good or bad, there is “libertas a necessitate.” 
Having this liberty we have “liberum arbitrium.” The 
possession of the “libertas a peccato” S. Bernard calls 
“liberum consilium”; the possession of the “libertas a 
miseria,” “liberum complacitum.” 

But the desire to possess the “ bona voluntas” is “ velle 
bonum.” All, however, that belongs to us “ex libero 
arbitrio” is “tantum velle.” “Velle bonum” is a “ pro- 
fectus” of the “liberum arbitrium,” just as “velle malum” 
is a “defectus.” Whence then comes the “bonum velle”? 

“(Liberum arbitrium) ut esset, creans Gratia fecit; ut 
proficiat, salvans Gratia facit ; ut deficiat, ipsum se dejicit. 
Itaque liberum arbitrium nos facit volentes, Gratia bene- 
volos. Ex ipso nobis est velle, ex ipsa bonum velle.” 

Speaking of the Fall, S. Bernard says that free will was 
given to man “non ut proinde peccaret, sed ut gloriosior 
appareret si non peccaret, cum peccare posset.” The Fall 
is not to be ascribed “dono potestatis, sed vitio voluntatis.” 
Alas, however, “etsi datum fuit voluntati posse stare ne 
caderet, non tamen resurgere si caderet.” Has then free 
will been lost by the Fall? No, what has been lost is 
“liberum consilium.” Man can still use his will. “Non 
ergo si potens, aut sapiens, sed tantum si volens esse desierit, 
liberum arbitrium amisisse putanda erit creatura.” 

Enough has been said to show the interest of the 
treatise. The theological student should read it for him- 
self. It would serve to cultivate accuracy of thought, 
And here it may be well to say that it is much to be 
desired that the great theological works of the past 
should be studied zz the original by candidates for Holy 
Orders and by the junior Clergy far more extensively 
than is the case at present. It is not a frequent thing to 
find a man who has read and noted and pondered such 
a masterpiece as the De Jncarnatione of S, Athanasius, or 
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the De Trinitate of S. Augustine, to say nothing of the 
Apostolic Fathers or of the Apologists. “Ars artium 
regimen animarum.” These words of S. Gregory the 
Great indicate the necessity in which we all stand of 
sitting at the feet of great masters. 


XV. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


Justification in the merely forensic sense of the term 
is not felt to be entirely consistent with the moral attributes 
of God. When an earthly court acquits of a charge it 
professes not to make an unrighteous man righteous, but 
to recognize the righteousness of a righteous man; some- 
times it does neither the one nor the other, but simply 
whitewashes a rogue. When God acquits a man, there can 
be no possibility of such an error of judgment; still less 
can there be any possibility of a deliberate miscarriage of 
justice. When God cad/s a man righteous, He can only do 
so in so far as the man actually 7s righteous, always re- 
membering that God looks upon righteousness as essentially 
a condition of the will. Now the difficulty about the 
doctrine of zmputed righteousness is that it represents God 
as pronouncing a man righteous, when the man is xof 
righteous but has simply recognized that Someone else 
is righteous, and that he himself is not. It might, perhaps, 
be urged that such a recognition of the unrighteousness of 
self and the righteousness of Another is an act of the will 
in correspondence with Grace, and so far is righteous. 
Probably this is quite true, but it is an explanation which 
surrenders the purely forensic doctrine of Justification. If, 
however, the forensic doctrine dispenses with such recogni- 
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tion on the part of man as needful for his Justification, then 
it empties faith of its moral content. The doctrine does not 
profess to allow that Justification proper is anything more 
than acquittal. This acquittal is based upon the fact not 
that the person justified is, in any sense, truly righteous, 
but that the righteousness of Christ has, by virtue of the act 
of faith, been treated as though it were the righteousness of 
the person justified. The righteousness of Christ has not 
become his, otherwise he would be, in a very true sense, 
righteous. This, however, is exactly what he is zot, He 
is justified, but he is not righteous. The treating Christ’s 
righteousness as though it were the righteousness of the 
person justified, when it is not, in any sense, his righteous- 
ness, and when, if it were his righteousness, he would not 
be justified at all, is called the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness to him. 

Now this doctrine appears wholly to ignore the truth 
of our incorporation in Christ, and to substitute for it a 
fictitious procedure not altogether worthy of the character 
of God. The doctrine of zzfused or imparted righteous- 
ness, on the other hand, regards the Grace of God, 
with which a man corresponds or cooperates by the 
moral act of faith, as bringing with it the gift of Christ's 
righteousness. The very act of correspondence by ‘faith 
is the appropriation of His righteousness. This act is a 
moral act; it is a righteous act; it is the man’s own act, 
because it is an act of his will. But, it would be impossible 
for him to do such an act, unless the Grace in response to 
which he did it conferred upon him the righteousness of 
Christ, whereby alone he can do anything righteous. Not 
only does he make the righteonsness of Christ his own 
when he corresponds, but he can correspond for no other 
reason than because this righteousness is essentially justi- 
fying, because its function is to make him righteous. It is 
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desirable to bear in mind that Grace is simply the enabling, 
but not irresistible, force of the Lord’s Perfect Obedience 
as it is available for us. It is thus said to have its source 
in the Precious Blood, as representing the power of a clean 
life. In another aspect it is the vital force of Christ’s 
Mystical Body and, in so far as its action is not resisted by 
the will, its results are the same in the members as in the 
Head. 

It is sound theology to think of Justification as a process 
and not to distinguish it as an initial act from Sanctification 
as a later process. All along, from first to last, it is the 
work of Grace to make men righteous. When they grow 
in Grace, they grow in righteousness; with equal truth, 
they grow in holiness. There can be no holiness which 
is not righteousness, 

It is also important to think of faith as a moral act, of 
the life of faith as a moral habit. The scholastic phrase, 
fides caritate formata, a rendering of the miatis 80 ayamns 
évepyoupévn of Gal. v. 6, has much to commend it; it fails, 
however, to express the force of the middle voice in 
évepyouwevn. Faith is essentially an évépyeca, and in its 
working it zs love. 


XVI. 
THE IMPECCABILITY OF CHRIST. 


The fact that our Lord was, during His Incarnate life 
on earth, impeccable is founded in the inability of His 
human will to consent to temptation. His human will 
could not consent to temptation, because it was the 
will of a Divine Person. If His human will could have 
consented to temptation, then He, very God, could have 
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sinned. But, none the less, nay the more, did He ex- 
perience the full force of temptation from without. The 
force of temptation is experienced in proportion to the 
resistance offered to it. Our Lord offered such resistance - 
as wholly to overcome temptation. Noone but He has ever 
offered in this degree successful resistance to temptation. 
Thus no one but He has ever experienced the full force of 
temptation. See S. Anselm, Cur Deus Homno, ii. 10. 


XVII. 
MORTAL SIN. 


The distinction between Mortal and Venial Sin is 
recognized by the English Church in the Litany. It is, 
probably, based upon S. Paul’s language in I Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
Strictly speaking Mortal Sin is a staze of the soul, in which 
the Holy Ghost has been so far resisted that Habitual 
Grace has been lost. The state of Grace and the state 
of Mortal Sin are mutually exclusive. The latter state is 
brought about partly by the essential gravity of the offence 
committed, partly by the accidental conditions under which 
it has been committed. Thus offences which in themselves 
may be venial produce, when deliberately persisted in, the 
state of Mortal Sin. On the other hand, an offence very 
grave in itself may, in the absence of deliberation, be 
venial. Mortal Sin always pre-supposes an actus de- 
liberatus ratione. The value of the distinction in question 
consists very largely in the emphasis laid upon deliberation. 
So far from there being any intention to condone Venial Sin, 
it is intended to insist upon the insidious facility with which 
seeming trifles may raise a cloud between the soul and God. 
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Under all conditions, sin as sin is offensive to God, but it 
belongs to Him, as “a Righteous Judge, strong and patient,” 
to distinguish between the conditions. 


XVIII. 


THE PREDESTINARIANISM OF S. AUGUSTINE. 


S. Augustine was the first to elaborate a theory of 
Predestination. His earlier view was that men are pre- 
destined by God conditionally upon their praevisa merita. 
His later view was that they are predestined by God uz- 
conditionally, that is to say, independently of their praevisa 
merita. According to the second view, in the case of those 
who are predestined to Glory, Grace is irresistible and is 
necessarily the Grace of Final Perseverance. See Mozley, 
Treatise upon the Augustinian Theory of Predestination. 


XIX, 
CALVINISM AND ARMINTANISM. 


Calvin taught the later Augustinian doctrine of an 
unconditional Predestination. The question as to whether 
Adam was included in such Predestination divided the 
Calvinists into Sub-lapsarians, who held that he was zof, 
and Supra-lapsarians, who held that he was so included. 

Arminius held, at any rate at the end of his life, a 
doctrine very similar to the earlier view taken by S. Augus- 
tine, that Predestination is conditional upon praevisa 
merita. He maintained that the will is free in its corre- 
spondence with the Grace of God, Whose Son died for all 
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mankind. For the history of the Arminian Remonstrance 
(1610), and of the Synod of Dort (1618), see Hardwick, 
History of the Articles, pp. 190 ff, Ed. 1888; Hallam, 
Constit. Hist. i. pp. 400 ff, Ed. 1867. 

There is an interesting appreciation both of the doctrine 
of Sufficient Grace, upon which the Jesuits insisted so 
strongly in their controversy with the Jansenists, and of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination in Pater’s essay 
upon Pascal. Of the former Pater writes that it is “a very 
pleasant doctrine conducive to the due feeding of the whole 
flock of Christ, as being, or assuming them to be, what they 
really are, at the worst, God’s silly sheep.” In the Calvin- 
istic doctrine Pater finds a recognition of certain seemingly 
irresistible impulses both to good and to evil of which we have 
experience in mankind. See Pater, Pascal; A. C. Benson, 
Walter Pater (English Men of Letters), p. 171, Ed. 1906; 
Beard, History of Port Royal, passim, 


XX. 
THE PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


It is worth remembering that the point of the Vatican 
Decree of 1870 upon this subject is the denial of the 
principle that the consensus post of the Church is the 
criterion of Catholic doctrine. The words are explicit. 
The ex cathedra definitions of the Pope are infallible 
“yj sua, non e consensu Ecclesiae,” by reason of a special 
Divine assistentia vouchsafed to S. Peter and to his suc- 
cessors. This it was that shocked the historical sense of 
theologians like Ddllinger. 
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XXI. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


This state is generally referred to in Holy Scripture 
under the name of Hades, whether the reference be to 
those who die in Grace or to those who do not. Wathout 
any restriction of the uncovenanted mercies of God, but 
simply recognizing that this life is the covenanted period 
of probation, the Church has held that, immediately after 
death, the soul receives its Particular Judgment, an 
anticipation for the individual of the sentence to be pro- 
nounced before men and angels at the General Judgment 
of the Last Day. In the interval the soul is not, surely, 
left to itself. “The souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God,’ Who deals with them by way of preparation for 
final blessedness. We cannot think of the most saintly as 
passing out of this world in perfect holiness. Holiness 
is a matter of character. Character changes by a gradual 
process of development. We speak of such development 
as being, on the one hand, a purification from dross, a 
painful discipline, a subjugation of self, and, on the other 
hand, an edification, a happy growth, an emancipation of 
self. If this be so, it is reasonable to believe that the 
Church can by prayer promote the spiritual welfare of 
the faithful departed. The early Liturgies, representing 
the practice of at latest the Fourth Century, distinguish 
two conditions amongst the faithful departed, that in which 
they “opitulatione indigent” and that in which they 
“beatitudine gaudent,” suggesting that some have passed 
through the period of development, while others have not. 
See Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. passim; 
Pusey, Whatts of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment, p. 111; 
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pp. 2360, 252. 


XXII. 
THE ELEVATION THEORY OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


This theory, associated with the great name of Dr Light- 
foot, is argued somewhat as follows: 

In Apostolic days mpeaRurepor and éricKoros were one 
Order, and there are no traces of monepiscopal government, 
at any rate in the communities of Gentile Christians. The 
functions of S. Timothy at Ephesus and of S. Titus at 
Crete were of the nature of temporary delegations of 
Apostolic authority. The evidence as to Sub-Apostolic 
conditions which is furnished by such writers as S. Clement 
of Rome and S. Polycarp suggests that local churches were 
frequently ruled by a College of Presbyters, one of whom 
became in course of time and from various circumstances 
the representative of the rest. Stress is laid upon the fact 
that in the Didaché great prominence is given to an order 
of Prophets. 

The devolution theory, on the other hand, regards the 
Episcopate as having been implicit, as were the other 
Orders, in the Apostolate. This theory seems to account 
for the case of S. James at Jerusalem and of S. John, 
associated, probably, with S. Andrew and S. Philip, in Asia 
Minor more naturally than does the other. Dr Lightfoot 
himself did not regard his theory as impairing the truth 
that Episcopacy is of Apostolic origin, although it has 
certainly been understood to support not only Presby- 
terianism but even Congregationalism. 

The question as to Episcopal Ordination is not 
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necessarily involved in the theory of the genesis of the 
Episcopate. If we grant a stage in the life of. certain 
churches in which the government was in the hands of 
a College of Presbyters, it does not follow that Presbyters 
conferred the Grace of Orders. Indeed, nothing points to 
such a fact. The cases of supposed Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion cited by Dr Hatch (Bampton Lectures, pp. 108 ff., Ist 
Edition) are discussed by Dr Gore. In the first case, that 
of Paphnutius, it is shown that the terms used by Cassian 
(Collation. iv. 1), “ad diaconii est praelatus officium,” and 
“presbyterii honore provexit,’ are much more indefinite 
than other terms used where it is quite certain that zomzna- 
tion merely and zot Ordination is intended. There are 
instances in which the action of kings and other lay per- 
sons in respect of appointment to ecclesiastical office is 
described by such words as creave, and even ordinare. 
In the case of a supposed Ordination to the Diaconate 
by the Presbyter Novatus the term used is “constituit.” 
But in the immediate context a reference is made to the 
fact that Novatus also “episcopum fecit” at Rome just as 
he “diaconum fecerat” in Africa. Now this “episcopum 
facere” was a Consecration by three Bishops, and there is 
~ every probability that the “diaconum facere” was equally 
valid, and that in the one case, as in the other, Novatus 
procured by the hands of the Episcopate the result which 
he desired (S. Cyprian, Egzsz. lii. 2; Euseb., W7zst. Eccl. vi. 43). 
See Lightfoot, Ep. Philip., The Christian Ministry, passim ; 
Gore, The Ministry of the Church, passim, and App., Notes, 
A, and E; Dale, Manual of Congregational Principles, 
App. p. 216. Consult also Dollinger, First Age of the 
Church, and Shirley, The Church in the Apostolic Age. 
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XXIII. 
THE REAL PRESENCE. 


The denial of a Corporal Presence of our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist is not intended to exclude the Presence of 
His Glorified Body. “As to what the ‘body of glory’ is, 
silence is our best wisdom. We feel sure indeed that He 
retains ‘all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature’; and with S. John we believe that He not only has 
come, but also is to come again in the flesh....... It is 
enough for us to know that in the perfection of our nature, 
but in glory inconceivable, He still exists; and it is out of 
this glory that He feeds us with the flesh and blood which 
are spirit and life” (Gore, The Body of Christ, pp. 129 f, 
Ed. 1901). The word “corporal” as used in this connection 
is rather equivalent to “carnal,” understanding “carnal” to 
mean that transitory element in human nature which the 
Risen Lord excluded from Himself, when He said mvedpua 
odpna kat dotéa ov exer Kabas ewe Oewpeire exovta (S. Luke 
XXiv. 39). 

The authoritative doctrine of the Roman Church is op- 
posed to the view that our Lord is Jocally present in the 
Blessed Sacrament. It maintains that while He is present 
therein sacramentally, He is naturally at the right hand of 
the Father. This exclusion of the idea of locality involves 
exclusion of the ideas both of distance and of motion. 
“Our Lord then neither descends from heaven upon our 
altars, nor moves when carried in procession. The visible 
species change their position, but He does not move” 
(Newman, Via Media, ii. p. 220, Ed. 1877). The body of 
the individual Christian is said to be avd zs the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, but He is not present therein Jdocally. 
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Nevertheless He is present therein veally; and He is also 
present therein objectively, that is to say, whether the 
Christian believes it or not, the Holy Ghost dwells in 
him. “Licet sit in coelo localiter, in corde justi spiritual- 
iter, in multis locis Sacramentaliter, tamen manet [Christus] 
in Se conjunctus” (De Vener. Sacramento Altaris ex Op. 
Divi Thomae Excerptus, Aug. Taurin., 1888). Whether or 
not this work be S. Thomas’s, it expresses the authoritative 
Roman view. See Concil. Trident., Sess. xiii. 1; Gore, The 
Body of Christ, pp. 88, 297, Ed. 1901. 


XXIV. 
THE PORRECTIO INSTRUMENTORUM. 


The Porrectio or Traditio Instrumentorum is traceable, 
probably, to the Church’s adaptation and consecration of 
the usages of the Empire. Part of the process whereby 
an Imperial official entered upon office was the Usurpatio 
Juris, which consisted in the actual exercise of his function. 
When this actual exercise was impossible it was symbolized 
by a Tvraditio Instrumenti, for example, the giving of a 
sword by the Emperor to the Prefect of the Pretorian 
Guard (Dio Cass., Hist. Rom. 68, 16). In the English 
Ordinal we have an illustration of this principle in the 
reading of the Gospel by a newly ordained Deacon. This 
theory of its origin may serve to explain the greater 
prominence given to the Porrectzo in the West, where the 
Church was possessed by a stronger spirit of Imperialism 
than it was in the East. See Gore, Ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church, pp. 185 f., Ed. 1889. 
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XXV. 
THE MORALITY OF WAR. 


“Non regna propter reges, sed reges propter regna.” 
These words of S. Thomas Aquinas express the Christian 
principle of government. They are not without their 
bearing upon the rightfulness of war. Few writers of later 
days have discussed this question, amongst others of abstract 
policy, in a more reverent or a more Christian spirit than 
has Mazzini. It is interesting to notice that in the Six- 
teenth Century the objection to bear arms at the command 
of the magistrate was made by men whose remaining 
political tenets were definitely anarchic, and whose social 
tenets were openly licentious and antinomian. The Ana- 
baptist sectary who denounced military service claimed 
the right to establish a millennial state in which there were 
to be no magistrates and no tribunals of justice, no property 
and no family. He has had, possibly he has, his successors. 
He appeared in this country for the first time about the 
year 1538. In that year a Royal Commission instructed 
the Bishops to deal drastically with the Anabaptists. In 
1540 they were excepted from the Royal Pardon as persons 
who held, amongst other things, “that no man’s laws ought 
to be obeyed,” “that every manner of death, with the time 
and hour thereof, is so certainly prescribed, appointed and 
determined to every man of God, that neither any prince 
by his sword can alter it, nor any man by his own wilful- 
ness prevent or change it,” “that all things be common and 
nothing several.” It was with a fatalistic anarchism of this 
type that the refusal to do military service was associated. 
See Wilkins, Concil. iii. 836, 843, 847; Mohler, Symbolism, 
i 155 flute: Hardwick, Hist, Articles, pp. 33,86 M1. ; 
Mazzini, Thoughts on Democracy in Europe, passim. 
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